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Art.  1.  An  Account  of  the  L\f€%  Mxniitry^  and  Writinfrs  of  the  late 
I  ,Rev-  John  Favocettf  D.D,  Who  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel  fifty- 
four  Years,  first  at  Wainsgate,  and  afterwards  at  Hebdenbridge,  in 
the  Parish  of  Halifax  ;  comprehending  many  Particulars  relative  to 
the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire; 
and  illustrated  by  copious  Fxtracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  De¬ 
ceased,  from  his  extensive  Correspondence,  and  other  Documents. 
8vo.  pp.  429.  [A  Portrait.]  Price  12s.  1818. 

^  IN  looking  at  a  biographical  volume  of  moderate  size,  tvhich 
^  records  the  general  course  and  principal  incidents  of  a  pious, 
diligent,  and  useful  life,  protracted  too  beyond  the  ordinary 
lengtli,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  refiect  how  much  more  is  im* 
(died  than  related.  Exclusively  of  childhood  and  the  earlier 
part  of  youth,  (in  which  stage  also  there  might  be  a  worthy  pre* 
paration  for  what  was  to  follow,)  it  is  the  story  of  perhaps  al- 

I I  most  sixty  years  of  unremitting  exertion  applied,  day  by  day,  to 
the  most  valuable  purposes.  But  in  such  a  course  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  there  have  been  of  distinct  acts,  involving  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  the  different  moral 
and  physical  powers,  directed  to  objects  prescribed  by  con* 
science,  and  performed  and  repcatcil  witli  resolute  perseviTance 
from  a  regard  to  the  Almighty  !  .  How  many  myriads  of  these 
distinct  acts  such  a  life  will  have  included  !  What  a  multi* 
tilde  of  them,  to  make  up  the  intellectual  and  practical  exertion 
of  a  month  or  even  of  a  week !  And  yet,  the  biographical 
I  memoir  can  record  all  this  only  according  to  the  scale  of  a  para* 
I  graph  of  three  or  four  sentences  to  the  month,  hardly  a  single 
line  to  a  day  ;  though  each  one  of  many  thousands  of  these 
days  has  contained,  in  strenuous,  well  intended,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  applied  effort,  in  thought,  speech,  and  practical 
I  occupation,  a  quantity  of  good  agency  of  which  the  expressioo 
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in  written  words  would  be  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  i 
moderate  volume.  8o  much  more  good  has  there  been  in  i 
gooil  man*s  life  than  the  most  prolix  biographer  could  ever 
tell ! 

Not  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  be  con. 
lined  to  so  small  a  proportion,  and  should  describe  generallj 
and  collrrtively,  in  a  tew  words,  that  which  has  been  laboriously 
acted  in  an  almost  infinite  detail  and  succession  of  particulart. 
J'his  extreme  abridgement  still  forms  a  record  large  enough, 
and  often  too  large,  for  the  small  proportion  of  time  which 
can  be  well  atlbrdetl  for  reading  it,  by  those  who  come  after 
the  good  men  departinl,  and  have  their  own  close  succession  of 
duties  to  fnitil.  But  we  re|>eat  that  it  is  very  pleasing  to  con¬ 
sider,  of  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  distinct 
acts  and  etlbrts  of  piety  and  conscience,  and  of  how  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  serious  thoughts  nnd  emotions,  that  life  consisted,  of 
which  the  whole  written  history  is  limited  to  a  volume  which 
may  be  rend  in  one  or  two  days.  It  is  also  pleasing  and  striking 
to  reflect  that  the  Lord  of  whom  these  good  men  have  bed 
the  faithful  servants,  retains  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  His  me¬ 
mory  the  entire  uncontracted  record  in  all  its  particulars. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  have  been  strongly  suggested  to  us  ia 
the  perusal  of  this  volume.  Though  it  may  be  somewhat  too 
large,  by  that  rule  of  proportion  according  to  which  the  tinoe 
and  nitcnlion  of  living  men  can  be  given  to  the  characters  and 
histories  of  those  who  are  dead,  wc  liavc  been  again  nnd  agaii 
arrested  by  the  reflection,  what  a  large  amount  of  ('hristiM 
exertions  we  have  in  truth  bcH^n  reading  of  within  the  few  houn 
in  which  we  have  passed  over  one  ten  years,  and  another  tea 
years,  of  a  life  scarcely  ever  surpassed  in  the  earnest  improv^ 
inent  of  time,  in  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  to  ettect  some 
good,  cs)>ecially  in  thi^  service  of  religion. 

It  is  not  on  the  authority  of  the  book  merely,  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  such  strong  expressions.  Indeed  we  think  that  in  respect 
to  this  great  comprehensive  virtue  of  invincible  assiduity,  the 
Author,  aware  of  the  tendency  of  his  filial  partiality,  has  bed 
so  cautious  to  avoid  terms  of  excess,  that  he  has  but  bareh 
done  justice  to  his  venerable  relative.  We  arc  certain  it  would 
be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  were  placed,  during  i 
considerable  length  of  time,  within  near  observation  of  Dr.  Faw¬ 
cett's  course  of  life,  that  ills  lianlly  within  their  powerto  imagid 
a  more  perfect  example  of  virtuous  industry.  We  are  coni* 
dent  then!  cannot  be  one  of  his  verv  numerous  pupils,  who,  if 
*  he  has  had  iKTasion  to  stimulate  himself  out  of  trifling  aad 
sluggishness  into  manly  and  (Christian  cxertitm,  by  recalling  •• 
his  ininil  the  examples  he  has  beheld,  did  not  recollect  amoiij 
the  very  first  of  them,  that  of  his  excellent  preceptor.  He  ^ 
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iken  been,  at  great  ilistances  of  time  and  place,  a  ailent  moni¬ 
tor  to  ▼ery  many  conaciencea.  He  .waa,  in  the  full  i^enae  of 
the  word,  i n defat igiihle.  Even  breathing  seemed  hardly  more 
essential  to  his  life,  than  application  to  one  useful  or  important 
eniploymeiit  or  anotlier.  Neither  ill-health,  when  not  in  a  se¬ 
vere  degree,  nor  inclement  seasons,  nor  the  grievances  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  which  were  inevitably  incident  to  a  person  in¬ 
volved  in  so  many  concerns,  in  short,  notliing,  literally,  but 
oppressive  pain,  could  sus|>end  this  course.  As  a  preacher,  he 
ha<l  very  few  Sundays,  excepting  times  of  illness,  in  the  wliole 
half  century,  exempted  from  public  labours  ;  and  though  his 
sermons  were  not  preparetl  in  an  elaborate  and  punctilious 
iimniH>r,' they  generally  cost  him  a  considerable  degree  of  at* 
tention  ;  and  they  were  to  be  addressetl,  with  very  infre<|uent 
exception,  to  the  same  congregation  ail  the  year  n»und.  In  a 
numerous  seminary  for  youtli,  he  took  not  only  the  general  and 
imintennitted  superintendence,  hut  a  large  share  of  the  toil, 
for  so  long  a  course  of  years,  that  by  the  time  he  withdrew  from 
it,  those  of  his  earliest  pupils  who  had  survived  so  long,  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  old  age.  He  was  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  with  a  freedom  and  variety  of  taste  unusual,  we  believe, 
among  that  most  worthy  class  of  men  of  the  middle  and  latter 
parts  of  the  last  century,  to  whom  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
tbe  denomination  of  modern  puritans ;  men  characterised  by  a 
seclusion  almost  ascetic,  from  the  general  habits  and  giyeties  of 
society,  by  a  high  and  what  was  growing  to  be  deemed  a  rigid 
standard  of  morality,  maintained  both  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice,  by  a  seriousness  somewhat  approaching  to  austerity,  and 
by  a  faith  formed  much  on  the  model  of  the  Puritan  divines. 
Many  of  these  excellent  persons,  wc  have  onderstood,  were 
considerahly  restricted  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  judged  it 
right,  or  felt  any  disposition,  to  go  in  the  held  of  literature. 
Dr.  F.,  on  the  contrary,  while  as  fully  in  the  possessiou  of 
every  conscientious  perception  as  any  of  them,  and  in  every 
res|>ect  one  of  the  worthiest  of  their  number,  had  a  much  more 
craving  curiosity,  a  mind  more  adapted  to  receive  gratification 
iu  many  diflercnt  ways,  and  comprehended  better  how  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  may  be  made  tef  subserve  religion.  He  took  a 
free  and  ample  range  among  books,  and  trained  his  pupils  to  do 
tio.  His  taste  was  fitted  to  almost  every  kind  of  reading  that 
could  in  any  sense  he  called  good.  He  had  a  strong  relish  for 
writings  of  wit  and  satire,  though  distinguished  by  a  quite 
extraoniinary  degree  of  gravity  of  feeling  and  manners. 

Hut  we  were  not  intending  to  describe  his  character  gene¬ 
rally,  but  oidy  to  note  ibe  proofs  and  modes  of  his  singular  in¬ 
dustry'.  And  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  account,  a  very  con- 
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vidcrable  seriefi  of  printed  works,  ill  composed  with  delibente 
cire,  thoui^h  not  with  protracted  severity  of  study. 

That  all  this  should  admit  of  his  haviiu^  the  general  direc* 
lion  of  a  considerable  farm,  and  of  his  frequently  employing 
himself  in  the  operation  of  book-binding,  may  well  appear 
somewhat  eni^iatical  to  many  good  men  who  would  neYerthe* 

less  think  it  strange  to  be  taxed  with  idleness. - For  the  ge. 

neral  illustration  of  the  devout  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  thb 
excellent  and  most  useful  man,  we  refer  to  the  book.  As  to  the 
one  important  and  admirable  quality  of  which  we  have  made 
this  brief  exhibition,  we  were  unwilling  that  so  extraordinary 
an  example  of  it  should  receive  less  than  the  due  honour,  in 
consequence  of  that  measured  language  of  eulogy  which  the 
Biographer  knew  he  could  not  exceed  without  being  liable  to 
the  imputation  or  suspicion  of  indulging  his  afTection  in  terms 
of  exaggeration, — imputation,  we  mean,  from  those  who  did  not 
know  l)r.  Fawcett. 

While  so  many  vain  and  wicked  beings  are  passing  over  the 
stage  of  mortality,  worthless  and  useless,. or  worse,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  tlepartiire,  it  is  a  cheering,  and  indee<l  quite  a 
noble  spectacle,  to  sec  a  life  distinguished  by  the  full  predomi¬ 
nant  character  of  religion  from  twelve  years  old  to  the  close 
at  near  eighty.  Nothing  can  bo  more  delightful  than  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  early  piety,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  earnest 
and  unremitting  passion  for  the  instruction  afforded  by  books. 
Some  of  the  books  are  enumerated  which  aided  this  self-disci¬ 
pline,  in  which  an  elder  brother  was  an  associate,  and  which 
included  an  application  to  the  Supreme  Instructor.  ‘  They 
‘  often  retire<l  into  the  barn  together  for  prayer,  whither  their 

*  pious  mother,  pleased  with  these  early  ap|>earances  of  .serioos 

*  concern,  sometimes  secretly  followed  them  to  listen  to  their 

*  artless  and  devout  aspirations.* 

.\pprcnticed  at  a  very  early  age,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  a  manual  employment,  the  subject  of  the  me¬ 
moir  remained  unalterably  under  this  consecration  which  had 
passeil  on  him  almost  in  his  infancy.  His  daily  task  of  service 
was  rigorous,  so  that  he  had  scarcely  any  time  for  reading  bat 
what  was  redeemeil  from  sleep.  But  the  Bible  was  his  constant 
companion,  both  when  he  could  look  into  it  and  when  be  couM 
not. 

*  Between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen  he  had  read  It  over  re 
|>catedly  ;  and  he  thought  himself  enriched  for  ever  when  he  had  ob 
talned  po«teftsion  of  a  small  pocket  Bible,  Perhaps  it  would  scarc^ 
be  proper  to  relate  the  different  plans  he  adopted  to  elude  the  notict 
of  the  family,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  enjoyment  he  found  in  readiif 
and  retirement,  and  the  means  he  employed  to  rescue  from  sleep  i 
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little  time  for  these  purposes.  Heppilf  for  his  turn  of  mind,  be  had 
a  small  lodging  room  to  himself :  a  considerable  part  of  his  |K>cket* 
money  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  candles.  The  family  retired 
at  an  early  htmr ;  he,  among  the  rest,  took  his  candle  up  stairs,  and, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  when  he  had  been  a  little  time  in  the  room,  hid  the 
candle  till  ne  supposed  the  family  were  all  asleep;  when  he  betook 
himself  to  his  delightful  employment  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night.  Sometimes  he  tied  a  weight  to  hit  foot,  and  at  others  fastened 
his  hand  to  the  bed-post,  that  he  might  not  sleep  too  long.  These 
circumstances  are  not  mentioned  here  to  excite  imitation,  for  he  was 
hiinndf  afterwards  sensible  of  their  impropriety,  in  the  injury  which 
his  hcaltli  sustained;  but  they  show  the  decided  bent  of  his  mind,  which 
no  obstacles,  even  of  a  prudential  nature,  could  restrain.  This  notice 
of  them  may  likewise  lead  those  who  are  distinguished  by  privileges, 
and  have  every  encouragement  from  their  parents  and  other  con¬ 
nexions,  to  value  their  opportunities,  and  to  be  i)iore  solicitous  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  thus  redeemed  from  ' 
sleep,  was  spent  in  earnest  and  fervent  prayer.* 

So  fair  and  worthy  a  commencement  never  became  a  reproach 
}q  Uie  long  sequel  of  sixty  years  ;  a  life  without  a  stain,  and  de¬ 
voted  throughout,  in  very  nearly  the  greatest  degree  possible  to 
a  human  being,  to  mental  and  Christian  labours.  From  their 
regular  and  little  varying  tenour,  and  fixed  station,  they  were 
not  adapted  for  an  entertaining  or  a  striking  history.  It  is  not 
to  constitute  himself  a  spirited  subject  for  history,  that  a  good 
man  lives;  that  he  prays,  and  studies,  and  teaches;  that  he  re¬ 
lieves  distress,  strives  against  sin,  takes  up  his  cross,  and  follows 
Christ.  •  It  is  probable  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  F\*8  minis¬ 
try,  within  a  local  sphere  of  much  ignorance  and  barbarism  at 
that  |)eriod,  many  incidents  must  have  occurreii  to  him  which 
would  now  form  curious  anecdotes  ;  but  they  passed  from  me¬ 
mory  ;  and  what  remains  on  the  record  of  his  whole  long  life,  is 
a  uniform  course  of  substantial  Christian  services,  performed 
under  many  afflictions,  and  without  strongly  marked  epochs,  or 
signal  events  or  conjunctures.  Such  a  subject  leaves  it  very  much 
at  the  discretion  of  the  biographer  how  long  or  short  the  memoir 
shall  be.  He  may  give  a  comprehensive  description  instead  of 
introducing  much  of  a  narrative  which  he  sees  to  be  unsusceptible 
of  strong  diversification.  Or,*  seeing  that  many  things  in  the 
long  succession  are  very  much  alike,  he  may  select  a  few  as  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  general  character  of  the  whole.  Or  he  may 
attempt  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  that  admits  of  distinct  re¬ 
lation  in  the  whole  train. 

We  think  the  excellent  Author  of  the  present  volume  formed 
his  plan  somewhat  too  much  according  to  this  last  moile.  Rut 
there  may  be  considerations  to  justify  this  in  part.  Dr.  F'awcett 
had,  by  seniority,  by  sujierior  attainments  to  those  of  most  of  his 
brethren  around  him,  and  by  an  excellence  of  character  above 
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ilie  rcadi  oi  slauiier  iUolf,  an  extensive  local  sphere  of  )>er«(ont) 
intiueuce  and  itn]H)riance.  Maii^*  of  (lie  Christian  societies  iimI 
their  ministers,  within  that  circuit,  owed  to  him  the  benefits  of 
what  may  be  called  a  relij^ious  patronai^e.  His  history  is  tliui 
implicated  with  that  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  that  pari  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  in  those  religioui 
atations  and  communities,  the  tracc^i  of  him  will  long  reiiiaiu,  ii 
an  ani^ctionate  veneration  which  will  create  an  interest  atnoa^ 
them  ill  many  |KirticularH  and  details,  (es|iecially  when  some  of 
Uu*se  details  are  found  relating  to  themselvt>s  or  their  ancestort,] 
not  to  expiH^^teil  in  the  wider  circle  of  readers.  It  maybe 
presumed  also,  that  Dr.  F.*s  long  and  numerous  succession  of 
pupils,  scattered  over  the  country,  would  not  demand  brevity  is 
the  most  essential  recomniendatioii  in  a  memoir  ol  tlunr  venerated 
Tutor.  But  still,  after  allowing  for  all  these  considerations,  we 
are  a)iprehenslvc  that  the  highly  respectable  Biographer  will  be 
deemed  to  have  erred  as  to  the  proper  scale  for  the  narrative,  ' 
and  to  have  therefore  been  led  into  a  tnueh  too  particular  state¬ 
ment  of  circumsUiitial  minitiisp.  The  work  may  probably,  too, 
be  Hccuseil  of  loo  much  collateral  detail  concerning  persons  of 
Dr.  F.*s  acquaintance,  who  cannot  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  justly  interesting  to  him,  be  made  interestinf 
to  the  reader,  when  nothing  can  be  related  to  display  them  as  re¬ 
markable  in  themselves.  With  some  considerable  exception  on 
these  accounts, — and  |M'rhaps  on  that  of  a  too  protracted  length 
in  the  formal  expression  of  comments  and  reileetions,  thou^ 
always  of  useful  tendency, — serious  readers  will  find  much  in  the 
volume  to  ph^se  and  profit  them.  They  will  have  before  tlietn 
ail  example  of  evangelieal  religion  taking  sovereign  possession 
of  a  liuiiiaii  being,  pervading  and  actuating  every  faculty  of  tlie 
intellectual  and  moral  iiiilurc  ;  maintaining  (bis  absolute  indwell¬ 
ing  in  piTjietuity  ;  modifying  its  operation  oecording  to  all  the 
situations,  changes,  duties,  and  nlllictions,  through  which  (be 
long  life  of  its  subject  was  drawn  ;  constituting  him  quite  a  d»- 
tiiict  kind  of  moral  being  from  the  natural  and  general  cliaractff 
of  human  nature ;  imparting  a  better  adaptation  to  all  worthy 
em)doyinents,  and  the  diicf  and  indispensable  one  to  some  of 
them  ;  promoting,  most  eflectiially,  his  iin|)rovemeiit  and  con¬ 
sequent  respectability,  considered  merely  in  an  intellectual  view; 
turning  his  many  suH’erings  to  a  happy  account  of  not  only  ulti¬ 
mate  but  contemporary  benefit,— what  would  force  itself  as  such 
on  thecomiiioii  sense  of  even  a  hater  of  Christianity  ;  and  secur¬ 
ing  to  him  the  highest,  the  extraordinary  value  of  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  good  of  life. 

The  iih‘al  picture  of  the  true  exempliheation  of  ChrHitianity» 
would  consiht  of  lines  somewhat  like  these ;  but  here  we  cot- 1 
template  the  reality  itself ;  for  we  are  satis6ed  that  the  character  i 
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di^pUycd  is  really  that  of  the  man,  without  any  delusive  manage¬ 
ment  for  cHect  on  the  part  of  the  delineator.  Tlio  matters  of 
fart  arc  unostentatiously  told,  though  with  much  too  minute  a 
recounting  of  circumstances ;  and  much  of  the  internal  feeling 
and  exercise  is  disclosed  in  Dr.  F.’a  own  words,  in  letters,  frag¬ 
ments,  and  a  diary  which  he  kept  at  one  period  of  his  life,  begin¬ 
ning  so  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  all  written  in  the  most  un- 
itfiTted  manner  of  sincerity.  With  the  laudable  intention  of 
rendering  these  illustrations  of  character  in  the  strongest  manner 
inculcations  of  religion,  the  Biographer  has  often  made  them  a 
kind  of  texts  for  monitory  and  hortatory  observations,  amplified, 
it  may  sometimes  be  thought,  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  the  facts 
iind sentiments  themselves  presenting,  with  sufticiciii  obviousness, 
their  own  instriiotion. 

The  extracts  from  the  part  of  the  diary  written  at  abemt  the 
age  of  twenty,  display  a  remarkable  maturity  of  reflection  and 
depth  of  religious  exercise,  with  much  of  that  pensiveness  of  feel¬ 
ing.  that  susceptibility  to  painful  impressions,  that  tinge  of  gloom, 
which  were  visible  in  Dr.  F.*8  character  during  his  whole  life. 
A  few  passages  in  these  extracts,  it  might  not  have  been  amiss 
to  omit,  on  aceonnt  of  the  cast  of  excessive  simplicity  which  they 
bear  as  references  to  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  of  daily 
lil'e.  A  critical  friend  would  have  advised  the  omission  also  of 
the  verses  intersperseil,  as  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  to  |>erpetuatu 
any  compositions  in  the  form  of  poetry,  which  do  not  contain 
some  principle  or  germ,  at  li'ast,  of  the  poetic  power.  Dr.  F.’s 
Very  strung  sensibility,  as  a  reader,  to  the  charms  of  |>oetry,  in 
every  part  of  his  life,  might  in  some  degree  be  mistaken  by  him, 
through  an  easy  and  not  unusual  beguilement  of  mdf  judgement, 
for  the  creative  principle  of  poetry.  If  the  most  genuine  piety, 
and  mofements  of  the  benevolent  ofl'ections,  and  admiration  of 
the  beauties  and  magnifujcnee  of  Nature,  could  in  any  case  be 
admitted  as  satisfying  the  demand  to  which  a  writer  voluntarily 
subjects  himself  when  lie  takes  the  external  vehicle  of  poetry,  It 
would  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  Dr.  F.’s  compositions  in  verse. 

Oiir  hint  that  too  much  is  said  of  many  persons  respecting 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  excite  any  interest  in  strangers  to  Dr. 
F.*s  connexions,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  tliese 
memorials  of  his  contemi>oraries  and  acquaintance  do  not  include 
iatlividuals  whose  claims  to  renewed  attention  will  be  acktiow- 
lislged  by  religious  readers  in  general.  The  mimes,  for  instance, 
of  Urimstiaw  and  Venn,  are  alroaily  familiar  to  such  readers,  and 
these  most  excellent  and  useful  men,  situated  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  were  aiiiong  the  friends  of  his  earlier  life.  Very  pleasing 
sketches  arc  given  of  their  characters,  and  the  success  of  their 
Christian  operations.  The  character  of  the  former  of  these, 
was  quite  of  a  romantic  cast,  if  such  a  description  can  be 
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plicable  to  what  may  alao  he  correctly  described  as  eminently 
a|KMtolic.  lie  vims  daring,  adventurous,  versatile,  as  well  at 
persevering  and  indefatii^able.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived 
of  from  any  description,  lie  could  inin^^le  solemnity  and  vivacity, 
we  mi^ht  say  playfulness,  so  that  they  should  exist  at  the  rery 
§ame  time^  and  without  inconi^ruity,  at  once  impressing  and 
captivating^  his  devout  religious  friends.  He  had  such  elasti^ 
bounding  spirits,  united  with  g:reat  corporal  strength,  that  it 
going  across  the  enclosed  country  he  would  sometimes  leap  over 
the  wall  at  a  spring,  in  preference  to  taking  the  trouble  to  ojiea 
the  gate  or  surmount  a  stile  just  at  hand.  In  the  life  of  sucb  i 
man,  sent  to  preach  among  a  most  barbarous  jiopulation,  and 
most  ardently  fulfilling  his  religious  vocation  literally  every  day, 
there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  multitude  of  remarkable  incideiiU, 
and  what  would  make  curious  aiuH^dotes,  which  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  no  contemporary  witness  should  have  put  ob  i 
record.  It  is  recollected,  lor  instance,  in  what  manner  he  sc- 
curerl  the  quiet  of  meetings  of  religious  persons  for  reading  and 
prayer  on  tiie  Sunday  evenings  in  the  heathenish  town  where  he 
was  stationed.  The  master  of  a  house  where  such  a  practice 
had  been  begun,  complained  to  him  that  this  pious  exercise  bad 
been  disturbeil,  and  the  persons  coming  to  join  in  it  insulted,  bj 
a  number  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  ]dacing  themselves  in  a  long 
entry  from  the  street  to  the  part  of  the  house  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  (irirnshaw  requested  that,  in  case  of  (he  repetitioa 
of  this  nuisance,  information  might,  at  the  time,  be  quietly  sent 
to  him.  It  was  repeated,  and  jhe  information  was  sent;  oo 
which  he  put  on  his  great  coat,  and  went  in  the  dark  (it  wu 
winter)  to  the  house.  He  added  himself,  without  being  re¬ 
cognised,  to  the  outer  end  of  the  row  of  blackguards,  and  affected 
to  make  as  much  rude  bustle  as  the  best  of  them.  Hut  being  a 
man  of  athletic  sinew,  he  managed  to  impel  them  by  degrees  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  up  the  passage,  and  close  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
which  was  thrown  o{>eii  in  the  tumult,  when  he  with  one  suddea 
desjierate  efl'ort  of  strength  and  violence,  forced  the  whole  gang 
in  a  moment  into  tlie  room  and  into  the  light.  He  instantly 
shut  the  door,  took  from  under  his  great  coat  a  horsewhip,  desk 
round  its  utmost  virtue  on  the  astonished  clowns  till  his  vigorous 
arm  was  tireil,  then  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  them,  utter¬ 
ing  in  a  loud  imperative  tone,  Let  us  pray,'*  and  he  prayed, 
with  such  a  dreadful  emphasis  on  the  words  hell  and  damnation, 
that  all  in  the  place  were  appalled.  The  wretches  were  dis- 
missetl,  and  there  was  no  more  disturbance  given  to  prayer- 
meetings.  • 

Such  a  transaction  conveys  some  illustration  of  the  state  of 
society  at  (hat  time,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  that 
temi-barbarous  state  in  which  an  individual,  if  he  he  can  but 
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•oee  acquire  weight,  han  more  weit^lit  than  (of  the  same  rank) 
lie  would  in  any  other;  because  there  are  fewer  unlhuritieH  to 
interfere  with  his,  and  divide  with  him  the  ileference  of  the 
ptH)ple, — no  established  standard  of  manners,  to  which  they  are 
to  consider  Aim  as  well  as  themselvt^  amenable,  no  deiik*erately 
adopted  system  of  opinions  to  utford  a  |>oint  of  appeal  iVuiii  his 
judf^emeiit,  and  but  little  recoi^nition  of  the  authority  of  ilie  law 
or  f^veriiment  of  the  land.  Even  the  considerable  strength  of 
su|>erstition  which  is  sure  to  remain  aiiioni^  such  a  people,  may, 
without  his  consetit,  come  over  to  his  side,  to  reitiforee  the  hold 
he  has  on  them  by  better  bonds.  It  is  related,  that  when  Grim- 
sliaw  had  proU^sted  a^inst  the  recurrence  of  a  pruHi^ate  wake, 
and  the  pei)ple  were  nevertheless  resolute  nut  to  surrender  so 
delii^htful  and  lon^  established  a  luxury,  a  ilreadlul  thunder¬ 
storm  which  happened  just  at  the  time,  was  really  helievcil  by 
some  of  the  alartned  and  dispersins^  multitude  to  be  a  vindictive 
si^n  frotii  heaven  in  sanction  of  his  disrci^.irded  rcmoiistrume. 
Hut  this  ascendency  over  their  minds,  which  their  very  super¬ 
stition  lent  itself  to  confirm,  was  ac  quired  hy  his  virtues, — by 
the  sanctity  of  his  conduct,  the  invincible  evidence  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  piety^  bis  generosity,  bis  self-devoted  xeal  and  in¬ 
defatigable  exertion  to  do  them  go«  il  in  every  jxissible  way,  and 
all  this  accoinpani(‘d  bv  that  itiii tepidity  ol  spirit  whieh  trebles 
the  value,  both  in  estimation  and  in  fact,  of  almost  eveiy  virtue. 

Hut  we  arc  digressing  from  onr  business  unpurdonubly,  es|»e- 
cially  as  these  anecdotes  are  not  rt^coriicd  in  the  book  lietore  us. 
The  apology  is,  that  for  hundreds  of  years  there  had  not  (ruiiiH 
within  the  district  contiguous  to  that  whieh  was  to  he  the  suhuh 
of  Dr.  Fawcett’s  lalKuirs,  a  man  so  impoitant  to  the  wellare  of 
the  inhabitants  as  Grimsbaw. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  derived  from  sucli  a  vicinity,  the 
transient  but  mighty  labours  of  VVhitcfield  had  lefi  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  tract  where  it  was  the  appoinlmeiit  of  Dr.  F.  to 
be  afterwards  a  preacher  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Haiher 
early  in  his  youth,  he  was  repeatedly  oue  in  the  iinmeuse  crowds 
that  were  commanded  into  solemnity  by  that  voice  which  was 
probably  heard  hy  a  greater  number  of  persons  at  once  than  any 
voice  that  ever  spoke,  exoepting,  possibly,  that  of  Nadir 
when  he  commanded  to  slaughter  and  devastation.  It  was  to 
Whitefield  that  Dr.  F.  owed  the  decidedly  evangelical  form  of 
his  religious  faith  and  feelings,  which  till  then  had  been  but  very 
iiD|M‘rft^‘tly  defined  and  consolatory. 

He  b<^*ume  a  prc'scher  and  a  pastor  alrout  tlie  twenty-third  year 
of  bis  age,  after  a  long  training  of  serious  thought,  end  reading, 
and  HiKUal  religiotis  exercises.  The  protracted,  and  solemn, 
and  even  distressing  deliberation  on  the  question  of  daring  to 
enter  on  this  employment,  renewed  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a 
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question  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  surrender  it,  may  bi 
profluoeil  as  one  of  the  monumental  illustrations  of  an  order  of 
ie<4iii»s  at  that  time  entertained  res(>cctiiifi^  this  form  of  Chrisiiu 
aervioe,  amoni^  the  most  serious  of  tlie  Dissenters,  feelin^i 
wliich  will  he  hut  imperfectly  comprehended  in  the  present  day. 
VVliilt*  \^e  justly  impute  a  deforce  of  superstition  to  the  notions 
and  feeliii!^  of  our  excellent  ancestors  respecting  a  call  to 
the  ChriHiiiin  ministry,  that  service  is  now  adopted  by  some  of 
our  yonnt^  men  with  a  light  facility  approaching  as  inudi 
to  the  other  extreme. 

Quite  as  unlike  the  present  state  of  things  is  the  Diograplier* 
accoiiiuof  the  taste  of  those  veiUTable  ancestors  in  the  selection, 
in  that  northern  tract  of  the  country,  of  situations  for  their 
places  of  wor^thip. 

•  Whatever  the  motives  might  be,  whether  to  avoid  interruption 
and  persecution,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  private  convenience  of 
tho»e  who  erected  them,  the  first  Dissenting  places  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  were  generally  small,  humble  edifices,  were  built 
in  secluded  spots,  ndjuining  neither  towns  nor  villages,  but  witlidrawn 
from  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  promoters  of  these  erectioni 
had  no  idea  of  courting  the  attenliun  of  their  neighbours,  by  inviting 
appearances  and  splendid  attractions.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
meeting* house  at  Itawden,  which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Though  there  were  numerous 
villages  in  the  vicinity  without  any  places  of  worship,  it  w'as  erected 
in  a  solitary  though  beautiful  place,  at  a  distance  from  the  public 
road,  surrounded  by  woods.  Iradition  records  that  when  it  was 
opened,  the  minister  who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  struck  with  the 
peculiarity  of  its  situation,  .chose  for  his  text  the  words  of  ttie 
rsalmist :  **  Wc  have  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the  wood.*'  * 

Dr.  F.*8  first  locality  ns  a  minister,  had  this  solitude  without 
this  beauty  :  it  was  on  the  border  of  a  wide  and  gloomy  moor; 
but  had,  not  far  off,  on  the  one  side,  narrow,  deep,  long-extended 
glens,  with  thick,  dark  woods  and  rapid  torrents  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  all  together  forming  scenes  of  the  most  soleinii  and 
romantic  character,  in  which  it  might  have  appeared  impossible 
for  the  coiitemplatist  to  remain  long  without  a  sensible  pre¬ 
clusion  from  his  mind  of  all  ideas  of  a  gay  or  even  cheerful 
order.  And  indeed,  wc  think  it  very  possible  that  musing  in 
these  scenes  actually  did  co-operate  with  Dr.  F.’s  favourite 
book.  Young's  Night-Thoughts,  and  his  ill  health,  to  confirm  at 
this  early  period  that  deep  gravity  of  character  which  was 
habitual  through  life,  and  which,  but  for  the  effect  of  religion, 
would  have  borne  a  colour  of  gloomy  funereal  sadness.  The 
Bolemnity  and  silence  of  those  valleys,  with  almost  all  their 
romantic  and  ghostly  influences,  have  since  vanished,  at  the 
invasion  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  roads  traversing  the  country  where  the  meeting- hoiisrt 
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were  thuR,  like  hermits'  cells,  sequestered  atnon^  woods  or  in  the 
dreary  prt'cincls  ot*  moors,  were  scarcely  any  tiling  like  what  we 
now  mean  by  the  term  :  they  were  mere  tracks,  or,  at  best, 
narrow,  roii^h  lanes  for  rural  communication,  often  requiring 
some  ideographical  knowleilide  and  address,  and  no  small  laliour, 
to  wind  through  them  to  the  intended  point.  And  many  of  the 
|M'rsons  constitutinid  the  confdre^tions,  had  to  come  from  a 
distance  of  miles,  of  many  miles,  on  the  Sunday  morninid,  and 
return  the  evenings  of  the  same  day.  A  number  of  Dr.  F.*« 
6rst  auditors,  for  instance,  are  here  said  to  have  resided  at  a 
place  fourteen  miles  from  the  meeting-house.  Antony  tho 
zealous  worshippers  of  those  days  and  places,  it  was  not,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  thought  too  much  for  persons  of  tlie 
stronger  sex,  to  go  and  return  many  miles  on  foot.  A  man  like 
Dr.  F.  would  be  greatly  and  conscientiously  anxious  that 
bearers  so  little  sparing  of  exertion,  should  reap  all  the  benefit 
that  diligence  on  his  side  could  supply. 

In  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  one  of  his  occasional  employ¬ 
ments  and  highest  gratifications,  to  assist  the  little  parties  tints 
coming  from  various  distances  for  worship  and  instruction,  to 
make  a  commencement  of  public  religion  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  respectively,  where  he  had  the  pleasure,  during  the 
subsequent  years  of  his  long  life,  to  visit  them  now  and  then, 
to  witness  their  success  and  progress,  and  repeat  to  them  such 
instructions  as  those  under  which  their  Christian  course,  as 
individuals  and  as  societies,  had  begun.  Some  of  those 
societies  have  since  bcKJome  ramified  into  several  congrega¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  subdivisions  has  grown  to  a  strength  which 
the  original  church  could  not  in  its  earlier  periods  have  expected, 
even  singly  and  undivided,  ever  to  attain. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dr.  F.’s  ministry,  his  pleasure  and 
usefulness  were  ungraciously  aQected  by  the  narrow,  disputa¬ 
tious,  and  inquisitorial  spirit,  which  is  described  as  ]irevailiiig 
in  the  people  uiul  teachers  of  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  about  the  middle,  and  for  a  good  while 
subsequently  to  the  middle,  of  the  last  century.  A  very  curious 
account  is  given  by  our  Author  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
minds  were  cram|>ed,  stunted,  and  irritate<l  by  a  hy|)er-Cal- 
vinistic  cast  of  doctrine,  acquired,  hut  with  the  commonly 
attendant  circumstance  of  a  greater  excess  m  the  clisciples  than 
even  in  the  doctors,  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gill,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  of  Mr.  Brine,  a  man  of  distinguished 
acuteness.  Hut  men  destitute  of  both  these  qualifications,  and 
especially  one  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  were  suffered,  in  that 
north-western  part  of  the  country,  to  have  an  influence  reflecting 
▼cry  little  honour  on  the  understanding  of  many  of  the  religious 
societies.  Even  many  who  were  by  sincere  piety  diecked  from 
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folluwiiij;  out  their  train  of  s|>eculation,  to  daring  and  proftof 
aHHenions  rei^pecting  the  Divine  government,  and  an  antino- 
uruniHin  of  inference,  were  nevertheless  incapable  of  relisUioj^ 
or  entluriug  any  preaching  or  writing  that  omitted  the  doctriac 
of  eternal  decrees.  They  could  hnd  no  vitality  or  instructioi 
ill  any  religious  ideas  below  the  altitude  of  the  supralapsariu 
groiJii<).  To  quote  from  our  Author  a  curious  syuonime  of 
theirs  to  this  epithet,  and  one  which  we  confess  to  be  new  tout 
in  the  history  of  religious  cant,  *  the  upper  fall  settlementi' 
were  the  favourite  region  of  their  Christian  contemplationi. 

^  The  (jos|>el  Call,*  to  cite  another  sample,  was  necessarily 
implicated  in  their  rlisquisitions  ;  and  to  them  tt  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  abominations,  that  a  preacher  of  Christianity  should 
endeavour  to  enforce  that  religion  on  the  consciences  of  uncoa- 
vertcnl  sinners.  Dr.  F.  retained  far  too  strong  an  itn|>ressioB 
of  Whitelield  to  coalesce,  or  to  be  capable  of  any  approach 
toward  coalescing,  with  any  such  order  of  religious  sentimeiU 
and  ministerial  practice ;  but  then,  there  was  no  avoiding  the 
lUTUstoined  penalty  for  maintaining  mental  freedom  among  mental 
slaves.  It  was  not  solely  among  the  Baptists,  as  his  Biogn- 
plier  remarks,  that  the  rigid  creed  and  pugnacious  temper 

Iirevailed,  from  which  both  his  opinions  and  his  habits  of  feeling 
icpt  him  aloof. 

We  do  not  attempt  any  historical  abstract  of  his  long  and 
valuable  life.  Duties  constant,  multiplied,  accumulated,  pon 
derous,  were  laboured  through  with  more  than  a  hero's  resolu 
tion,  but  they  were  of  too  plain  a  kind,  and  too  much  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  to  admit  of  a  stimulant  diversification  in  the 
record.  Long  and  violent  sutferings  at  several  times  from  the 
stone,  the  loss  of  amiable  near  relatives,  and  two  or  three 
changes  of  abode,  are  some  of  the  most  marking  circumstances 
of  the  hisiory.  His  ministry  was  to  the  same  congregatioa 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  great  disinterestedness  was 
evinced  in  this  faithful  attachment,  as  he  refused  repeated 
advantageous  oilers  of  change,  one  of  them  at  a  time  of  great 
peeuni.ii  y  tlilliciiUy.  The  building  of  a  new  meeting-house  for 
the  enlarging  congregation,  in  a  locality  of  less  wild,  inhospi* 
table,  and  solitary,  but  not  less  picturesque  character,  in  which, 
in  his  iiitirm  and  suflTering  state  of  health,  he  would  have 
thought  it  the  absurdest  of  all  predictions  that  he  should  preach 
nearly  forty  years,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  circumstances 
ami  changes  in  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  raiMiig  of  a  new  meeting-house  was  vastly  more  of  a 
iiovehy  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  an  event  but  little  more  re- 
maikable  in  many  parts  of  England,  than  the  erection  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  of  the  same  cost.  The  altered  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  limes  in  which  his  later  life  was  cast,  was,  in  this  one 
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inrcuin^tttnce  of  change,  higlily  gratifying  to  him  as  a  icalous 
Irienci  of  religion,  not  to  say  as  a  Dissenter,  in  which  ca|)acity, 
though  very  decided,  he  was  very  moderate.  For  religion's 
sake,  he  took  so  much  interest  in  the  state  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  as  to  be  greatly  delighted  in  beholding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  serious  spirit  and  of  evangelical  doctrines  in  its  roi- 
nislry ;  disagreeing  in  this,  however,  it  is  true,  with  an  immense 
number  of  the  zealous  adherents  of  that  very  Church,  both  at 
that  earlier  and  at  this  later  periorl.  From  that  time  to  this,  the 
main  strength  •  of  the  Church, — for  we  suppose  we  cannot  be 
incorrect  in  thus  denominating  so  vast  a  preponderance  of  the 
numbers,  the  learning,  the  state  patronage,  and  the  importance 
in  society  on  the  score  of  rank  and  family, — the  main  strength 
of  the  Church  has  been  systematically  and  violently  hostile  to 
the  innovation  which  such  men  as  Dr.  Fawcett  rejoiced  to  be¬ 
hold.  While  he  was  exulting  in  what  he  thought  the  happy 
effects  resulting,  in  his  own  previously  barbarous  and  wicked 
I  neigtibourliood,  from  the  irruption  of  such  men  as  Whiteheld 
*  and  Grimshaw,  he  observed  that  no  names  were  ph>nouneed 
with  so  much  abhorrence  by  whatever  constituted  the  living 
ministry,  and  agency,  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  great 
body  of  the  authorised  teachers  to  whom  a  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian  State  had  committed  millions  of  souls  for  instniction  in 
their  most  momentous  concerns,  were  all  but  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  the  doctrine  of  these  zealous  men  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  change  in  men’s  minds,  to  be  nonsensical 
and  pernicious,  and  the  general  effect  of  their  labours  a  grievous 
plague  introduced  into  the  community.  They  deplored  the  de¬ 
parture  of  those  better  times  in  which  the  prevailing  ignorance, 
barbarism,  and  irreligion  experienced  no  such  alarming  dis¬ 
turbance.  What  a  subject  for  awful  contemplation  this  roust 
have  been  to  a  man  of  enlightene<l  and  evangelical  spirit,  who 
could  feel  no  value  or  veneration  for  institutions,  but  in  regard 
to  the  good  they  were  adapted  to  do,  and  who  could  conceive 
no  otlier  way  of  judging  of  adaptation  so  reasonable,  as  by 
the  actual  effect  habitually  and  generally  produced  !  No  won¬ 
der  that  |)crsons  awakened  to  this  view  and  feeling  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  influence  of* the  grand  innovation,  should  have 
become  Dissenters,  where  they  found  the  Church  all  around 
them  estranged  from  Christianity ;  or  where,  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  a  minister,  in  some  rare  instance  himself  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  advocate  of  evangelical  truth,  it  has  been  found 
quite  out  of  all  hope  that  there  should  be  a  successor  of  simi¬ 
lar  spirit.  It  might  be  with  great  pain  and  reluctance  that  they 
were  brought  to  the  determination  of  detaching  themselves  froiq 
so  institution  revered  by  their  ancestors,  who  had  taught  them 
*d»o  to  revere  it,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  almost  all  that 
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vietc  of  authority  in  the  laud  ;  but  it  became  a  solemn  que»« 
lion;  how  they  could  in  conscience  practically  acquiesce,  for 
thenn^elves,  tlH*ir  families,  and  their  neighbourhoods,  in  a  cor. 
nipt  and  pervertinfc  discipline  of  their  minds  in  regard  to  the 
Hupreiue  concern  of  their  suWation.  To  one  portion,  indeed, 
of  these  conscientious  men,  there  was  aObrded  a  comproinise. 
Those  who  had  not  so  decidedly  adopted  the  Calvinism  of 
Wliiteheld  as  to  be  <lebarred  from  the  resource,  found  in  the 
system  of  Wesley  a  very  commodious  intermeiliate  position  for 
waintainini]^,  as  they  fancieil,  and  as  their  able  leader  intended, 
such  an  allegiance,  in  form,  to  the  Church,  as  to  escape  tho 
guilt  and  charge  of  schism,  and  at  the  same  time  for  enjoying 
tile  genuine  means  of  religious  communion  and  instruction. 
This  self-deception  was  among  the  most  effectual  of  the  early 
causes  of  the  great  success  of  the  Wesleyan  plan.  There 
were  other  fiowerful  ones,  but  this  was  among  tbe  most  power¬ 
ful.  W'e  have  used  the  word  ^  self-deception,'  for  we  should 
think  nothing  could  he  more  palpably  evident  tliau  that  those 
were  most  certainly  Dissenters,  who  expressly  placed  and*  pro¬ 
secuted  their  system  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  re- 
gulatious  appointeil  in  behalf  of  Dissenters,  and  who  could  not 
have  carried  on  that  system  in  any  other  way.  And  wc  think 
it  has  bet*n  very  justly  remarked  by  the  Authors  of  the  “  llis- 

tory  of  Dissenters,”  that  the  W’esleyan  IMethmlists,  to  whose 
wide  and  'iiealous  exertions  and  incalculable  usefulness  there 
needs  no  testimony  of  ours, — have  been  very  slow  to  manifest 
an  tM|uitahle  disposition  toward  the  original  avowed  Dissenters; 
inasmuch  as,  (luring  the  greater  part  of  their  progress,  they 
have  affected  to  disclaim  the  Dissenters,  to  stand  on  a  different 
and  as  it  were  half  consecrated  ground,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Church,  and  on  this  ground  to  disallow  the  imputation  of 
seliism,  alleging  that  f/iei/  were  not  among  the  deserters  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  when  all  the  while  they  owed  their 
existence  with  iiupiinity  to  tlie  protective  institutes,  the  attain- 
uicnt  and  prolongation  of  which  had  cost  the  Dissenters  a  long 
acToiiiit  of  great  exertions  and  deep  sutferings, — and  when,  too, 
the  only  tliaiiks  olitaiiuHl  from  the  Church  for  this  pretended  ad¬ 
herence,  this  disclaimer  of  combination  with  the  Dissentera,  were 
scMirn  and  detestation. 

For  diverting  so  far  away  from  Uic  personal  history  of  Dr. 
F.,  wc  must  allege  in  excuse  the  example  of  his  Biograiiher, 
who  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  circumstances  of  the  revival 
of  religion,  by  the  innovation  of  Whitcheld  and  Wesley,  and 
their  aealous  coiitem|>orarics,  in  (he  part  of  the  country  where 
the  Dr.'s  subsequent  ministerial  lot  was  cast.  We  return  to 
to  him  but  to  conclude  our  notice  of  the  book. 

Toward  the  latter  part,  there  are  many  details  of  hb  cod* 
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nexion  important  religious  institutions,  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Bmptfst  Missionary  Society,  and  a  new  aca<leiuieal  institu¬ 
tion  in  lorkshire  for  young  ministers.  Relatively  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  there  are  some  characteristic  letters  from  Andrew  Fuller. 
Near  the  close  there  are  some  interesting  displays,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  in  his  own  words,  of  Dr.  F.*s  mourntul  but  pious  seii'* 
sibility  uinler  the  loss  of  near  relatives,  and  affecting  references 
to  the  sensible  approach  of  the  end  of  all  his  labours  aii<l  utllic- 
tions.  The  earnestness  of  his  diligence  was  not  to  be  ubaied 
by  eitlier  his  bereavements  or  his  iucreasing  inhrmitWs.  His 
invincible  assiduity  in  preparing  his  Devotional  Family  Bible, 
>ihich  was  not  commenced  till  bis  sixty-eighth  year,  main¬ 
tained  an  admirable  rivalry  with  the  best  exertions  of  bis  most 
vigorous  years.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 

*  I  oflen  wonder  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  sit  to  close  study,  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  without  any  material  injury  to  roy 
health.  ‘  The  fact  is,  I  am  running  a  race  with  death  at  my  heels,  not 
knowing  how  soon  he  may  overtake  me.  The  work  is  formidable ;  but 
who  can  tell  what  the  Almighty  may  intend  to  do  by  one  of  the  weakest 
and  most  unworthy  of  his  servants?* — *  At  all  events,  so  long  as  1  am 
continued  in  a  capacity  for  writing,  I  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  per¬ 
severe.  Above  two  thousand  close  pages  have  cost  me  some  labour.* 

The  entire  manuscript  amounted  to  near  nine  thousand  quarto 
pages. — No  criticism  is  here  necessary  on  (he  numerous  writings 
of  Dr.  F.,  which  are  all  recounted,  with  the  circumstances 
prompting  or  attending  them,  by  the  Biographer.  Several  of 
tliem  have  been  extensively  and  beneficially  read,  especially  his 
Sick  Plan's  Employ,  Advice  to  Youth,  and  Essay  on  Anger. 
It  is  iinjiossiblc  for  any  writings  to  bear  more  unequivocal 
marks  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  the  worthiest  intentions.  As 
to  literary  quality,  they  were  correct  and  perspicuous,  and  did 
not  by  an  ambitious  style  affect  to  lay  claim  to  mental  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  powerful  or  original  order. 

For  a  close,  we  transcribe  the  interesting  paragraph  which 
closes  the  Memoir. 

*  It  is  not  without  sentiments  of  regret,  mingled  with  other  emotione, 
tliat  the  writer  now  lays  down  his  pen.  After  having  spent  many  of 
his  evening  and  midnight  4iours,  os  it  were,  in  converse  with  the 
deceased,  by  endeavouring  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  days  that 
are  gone  for  ever,  and  by  musing  over  his  manuscript  papers,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  labours  is  like  another  separation,  without  the  prospect 
of  meeting  again  on  this  side  the  grave.  He  now  commits  the  result 
of  his  researches  to  the  public,  with  a  sincere  wish  that  a  Divine 
blessing  may  accompany  them,  so  that  they  may  be  in  some  measure 
instrumental  in  promoting  and  perpetuating  those  principles  and  that 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  are  honour^le  to  God  and  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.* 
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Art.  tl.  \.  A  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Late^  and  the  Administratm 
of  Public  Justice  tn  England^  ^he  Imputation  of  Cruelty*  Iq 
a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Ely, 
by  Edward  Christian,  Esq.  Barrister,  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England  at  Cambridge,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  8vo« 
pp.  78.  London,  1819. 

2.  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Thomas  Fotoell  Buxton^  Esq.  M.P, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  2,  1819#  on  the  Motion  of  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  Bart,  that  **  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  Capital 
Punishments  for  Felonies.**  8vo.  pp.  34.  London,  1819. 

¥T  is  not  on  account  of  any  novelty  or  force  in  the  remarks 
brought  forward  by  the  learned  Professor  in  this  Vindicatioi 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  that  we  are  induced  to  resume  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  subject  on  which  we  have  already  stated  at  sonoe 
length  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  ;  hut  because  the  appearand 
of  such  a  publication  evinces  the  necessity  of  keeping  alive 
the  general  attention  which  has  been  attracted  to  this  grand 
feature  of  our  domestic  policy ;  because  it  shews  that  there 
arc  prejudices  in  high  places  which  will  oppose  the  utmost 
force  of  resistance  to  any  attempts  to  meliorate  our  penal  code; 
and  that  therefore  no  relaxation  of  elTort  can  be  allowed  to  the 
friends  of  the  desired  reform,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  its 
abstract  wisdom,  or  the  eloc|ucncc  of  its  advocates,  will  ensure 
for  it  immciliate  success. 

We  have  read  this  Vindication**  with  emotions  partaking 
of  surprise,  but  still  more  of  satisfaction ;  surprise  that  at  this 
time  of  day,  a  gentleman  filling  a  high  judicial  station,  should 
have  put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  this  momentous  topic,  exhibiting 
so  much  looseness  of  reasoning,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  even 
want  of  information  ;  satisfaction  that  the  severity  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Law  is  shewn  to  he  susceptible  of  no  more  plausible  i 
vindication,  and  that  it  has  found  no  abler  advocate.  It  is  uot 
indeed  often,  that  the  lawyer  and  the  legislator  are  combined  in 
the  same  character  with  illustrious  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
desirable,  that  those  whose  province  it  is  to  administer  justice 
with  sacred  and  implicit  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  laws  as 
Uiey  exist,  should  have  their  habits  of  deferential  and  patient 
research  disturbed,  or  the  opinions  carefully  deduceif  from 
statutes  and  precedents,  shaken  or  perplexed,  by  free  and  spe¬ 
culative  reasonings.  Now  and  then,  an  individual  has  bM 
found  to  possess  the  opposite  qualities  of  mind  and  habits  of 
thought  in  so  nicely  balanced  perfection  and  activity,  as  to  be 
ca|>able  of  passing  immediately  from  the  bar  to  the  senate, 
without  ever  siiiTiiing  his  learning  to  obscure  his  notions  of 
moral  rectitude  and  humanity,  or  his  private  convictions  to  bin 
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big  professional  decisions*  An  individual  of  li^it  rara  de« 
scnption,  standing  equally  lii^b  as  a  lawyer  and  aa  a  pUiUo- 
Uiropist,  conomaoding  (lie  deference  even  of  (lio  judicial  beoclif 
Slid  conciliating  (lie  conscience  aud  admiration  of  the  publiot 
whether  as  his  clients,  bis  constituents,  or  his  oiqwiieota,  baa 
even  within  our  owu  time  appeared,  rcHccting  lustre  on  bit 
profession,  and  doing  as  much  honour  as  service;  to  bis  country* 
But  it  would  be  too  much  to  require  of  the  must  eminent  among 
those  he  has  left  behind,  that  be  siiould  bo  a  Roroilly.  Had 
that  inestimable  person,  however,  received  the  completion  of  his 
moral  and  legal  education  as  a  barriatcr  in  (be  Criminal  CourtSy 
instead  of  being  a  Chancery  pleader,  the  phenomenon  would 
have  been  still  more  striking.*  If  the  scenes  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  is  necessarily  past,  the  aspect  under 
which  we  be(X)iue  familiarized  with  human  nature,  and  the 
kind  of  business  which  employs  our  exertions,  have  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  a  permanent  determination  to  tlie  opinions  and 
character,  then,  we  cannot  suppose  otherwise  than<  that  the  life 
of  a  barrister,  passed,  as  Mr.  Christian  says  his  has  bocn,  and 
honourably  passctl,  in  the  Criminal  Courts,  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  entail,  like  other  professional  avocations  of  an 
exclusive  nature,  some  peculiar  disadvantages.  As  an  ana* 
tomist  is  prone  to  resolve  every  thing  into  organization,  as 
adequate  to  explain  nil  the  phenomena  of  life,  so,  the  lawyer 
may  be  led,  hy  a  similar  perverseness,  to  attribute  all  Uie  health* 
ful  or  morbid  appearances  of  society  to  the  eHicacy  or  iuefficacy 
of  law,  and  it  will  be  natural  to  him  to  view  as  (he  sovereign 
remedy,  tlie  increase  of  its  penaliies.  Habituated  to  the  most 
disgusting  specimens  of  dctiraved  human  nature,  conversant 
with  his  fellow'  men  chiefly  under  the  character  of  nuisances  or 
victims,  he  \)ould  be  in  danger  of  sinking  in  hopeless  inelan* 
choly,  were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  most  painful  impressions 
to  become  by  reiteration,  powerless.  The  veracity  of  the 
witness,  the  inflexibility  of  the  judge,  these  ore  the  only  forms 
of  virtue  with  which  he  is  familiar  :  ail  the  rest  is  the  dry  routine 
of  necessary  forms,  the  dexterity  of  counsel,  aud  the  a|q)aratU8 
of  punishment.  And  yet,  uninteresting,  and  in  some  respects 
disgusting,  as  arc  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  pro¬ 
fession,  its  importance,  which  is  unquestionable,  is  not  likely  to 


*  It  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  honourable  exception  to  some 
of  the  following  remarks,  that  tbit  phenomenon  is  in  sonae  degree 
realized  in  the  person  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  now  endeavouring  to  follow  ^  the  measures  which 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  late  Recorder  of 
Bombay  has  necctsartly  passed  many  years  of  his  life  under  the  dis* 
advantageous  circumstances  alluded  to. 
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tote  ADj  of  kt  dimensions  In  his  own  eyes,  as  he  learns  to 
identify  H  with  the  safety,  the  rery  existence  of  society.  The 
mnltipliaition  of  offences  rising  up  continually  before  him,  and 
tendinil^  to  exclude  all  other  and  more  hopeful  views  of  societj, 
will  place  this  connexion  in  the  strongest  light.  ^  No  wonder, 
tlien,  that  the  Individual,  especially  if  gifted  originally  with  no 
very  distinguished  capacity  or  elevation  of  mind,  should  resent 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  veriest  excrescence  of  the  jurispm- 
dendal  system,  as  endangering  the  peace  and  security  of  societj. 

We  tliink  that  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  persons  of  consideration  in  their  profession,  when  disco¬ 
vering  out  of  the  line  of  that  profession,  any  reinarkahle  deffeienej 
of  good  sense  or  liberality.  Those  who  are  the  highest  authoritki 
in  declaring  what  the  law  tt,  are  not  the  paramount  authority 
hi  determining  what  it  ought  to  be :  nay,  they  should  perbapi 
be  the  last  persons  to  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise 
than  it  is.  To  check  the  rashness  of  legislation,  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  anomalous  enactments, 'it  is  most  highly  fit, 
that  that  which  is  at  once  the  highest  legislative  and  the  ultimate 
judicial  court,  should  call  to  its  aid  the  administrators  of  the 
laws,  and  that  they  should  even  possess  a  certain  ascendency  ii 
its  decisions.  But  still,  we  mast  anticipate  that  the  opinions  of 
men  trained  up  in  these  habits,  will  not  uniformly  harmoniie 
with  sound  legislative  wisdom ;  tliat  they  will  sometimes  seen 
to  loiter  behind  the  improving  views  and  enlightened  experience 
of  the  better  part  of  society  ;  and  as  laws  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  old,  so,  opinions  may  seem  to  such  individuals,  to  lose  no 
part  of  their  venerable  authority  from  becoming  obsolete. 
When,  therefore,  these  opinions  are  assailed,  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  are  held  by  tli^ir  few  remaining  advocates,  may 
possibly  be  found  degenerating  into  petulant  dogmatism. 

The  style  in  which  Professor  Christian  has  drawn  up  the 
present  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Law,  will  amply  justify 
these  remarks,  lie  has  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  the  tem¬ 
perate  expression  of  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  revision  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  *  a  clamour  against  the 
*  laws  of  the  country,*  a  clamour  *  founded  in  a  misrepresei- 
^  tation  of  facts,  in  a  misapplied  humanity,  and  a  raisconceptioa 
^  and  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  England.*  Thb 
is  a  serious  and  formiilable  charge,  which,  as  implicating  soot 
of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  some  of  the  ablest  states¬ 
men,  as  well  as  some  of  the  highest  judicial  characters,  tbs 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  ought  not  to  have  been  tbs 
person  to  bring  forward  rashly,  or  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

The  solitary  document  which  is  referred  to  in  order  to  suk- 
ftautiatc  the  above  statement,  is,  Uie  Petition  of  the  Lorf 
Mayor  and  the  Cor|>oratioQ  of  the  City  of  London  presented  ts 
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Ihe  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  35,  1819,  from  which  Mr.  Pro* 
lessor  Christian  extracts  the  assertion,  *  that  the  determination, 

*  by  juries  to  counteract  the  severe  enactments  of  our  laws,  is 

*  of  daily  occurrence.*  Two  instances  are  specified  by  the 
Petitioners,  in  illustration  of  this  statement ;  the  one  is  the  case 
of  John  Meakins,  in  the  year  1807,  the  other  that  of  Bridget 
McAllister,  in  the  following  year.  After  remarking  upon  the 
nature  of  each  of  these,  the  Professor  exclaims  : 

<  So»  for  two  cases,  which  are  substantiallv  correct,  ond  which 
would  have  been  perfectly  so  if  each  prisoner  nad  been  found  guilty 
of  Petty  Larceny,  the  London  Juries  and  all  Juries  are  to  be  slan¬ 
dered,  the  Judges  insulted,  and  the  whole  administration  of  justice 
degraded.’ 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  two  instances  brought 
forward  in  the  Petition,  afford  very  slender  ground  for  the  strong 
assertion  with  which  they  are  connected,  that  the  *  determination* 
of  Juries  to  counteract  the  severe  enactment  of  the  laws,  is  of 
daily  occurrence.  Although  that  assertion  is  substantially  true, 
and  although  some  difficulty  might  be  felt  in  adverting  to  more 
recent  instances,  we  cannot  out  regret  that  tlie  Petitioners  should 
have  contented  themselves  with  evidence  so  insufficient  as  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  their  own  statement.  These  cases  were, 
it  is  true,  ready  at  hand,  having  again  and  again  been  referred 
to  since  they  were  first  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  a  circumstance  which,  as  stamping 
a  sort  of  authenticity  upon  the  evidence,  might  probably  re* 
commend  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  framed  the  petition.  But 
we  wonder  that  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  oninion  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  oi  London, 
which  roust  have  been  formed  upon  very  different  ground  from 
that  of  two  instances  which  occurred  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  ago,  would  have  carried  far  more  weight  with  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  simple  affirmation,  than  incumbered  with  this  meagre 
proof. 

But  we  must  go  further,  and  admit  that  the  stntement  itself 
is  incautiously  worded,  and  adapted,  as  all  overcharged  state¬ 
ments  are,  to  defeat  its  own  pur|)ose.  Such  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  Juries  could  be  known  to  exist,  only  from  their 
actually  bringing  in  verdicts  at  variance  with  their  oath and 
this  must  have  become  systematically  prevalent,  before  such 
instances  of  perjury  could  be  of  daily  occurrence.  Nothing 
^•s  doubtless  furtlier  from  the  intention  of  the  worshipful  and 
other  Petitioners,  than  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  on  to 
many  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  we  freely  own  that  the  Pro- 
^<^ssor  has  an  advantage  given  him  by  so  unguarded  an  assertion. 

If  the  Petitioners  had  confined  themstlves  to  the  repreaenta- 
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tiwi,  that  the  gromng  relactance  of  Juries,  a  rGlactinoeia 
unison  with  the  public  ^lin  j,  to  convict,  in  the  case  of  crimw 
of  a  particular  description,  of  the  capital  offence,  had  of  hte 
repeatedly  manifested  itself  in  their  scruplinf^  to  admit  in  evidence 
tvhat  bad  been  before  held  to  be  competent  proof ;  .if  they  had 
adverted  to  the  8tron§^  expression  of  this  feeling  in  the  cases  of 
some  recent  Bank  prosecutions  ;  if  they  had  argued  this  dis. 
position  in  Juries,  from  the  numerous  recommendations  to 
roerev  in  cases  of  dear  and  deotdeil  guilt;  or  if  they  had 
simply  pointed  out  the  strong  temptation  to  which  a  Jurymao 
is  exposed,  to  bring  in  a  false  verdict  in  instances  where  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  Law  makes  him  shrink  from  the  p«v 
formance  of  his  duty ;  the  statement  would  have  been  unim¬ 
peachably  correct,  and  quite  as  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  any  doubt  of  a  reluctance  to  convict 
being  very  frequent,  and  this  reluctance  may  have  often  misled 
individuals  into  an  actual  dereliction  of  their  duty  as  juron. 
But  a  ^  deterroinatiotr  on  the  subject  would  bespeak  soroetbin^ 
more  than  reluctance :  it  would  evince  on  the  part  of  the  Jury¬ 
man,  not  only  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  his  duty  and  of  the 
responsibility  connected  with  it,  but  also  a  most  inadequate 
sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath.  A  Jury  sworn  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact^  have  no 
occasion  whatevtT  to  concern  themselves  with  the  nature  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  they  who  pass  the  sentence  or  determine  the 
penalty  :  thedr  responsibility  is  purely  that  which  attaches  to 
honest  men  passing  their  judgement  upon  the  fact  at  issue ;  and 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  laws  as  they  stand, 
ought  not  in  tlie  sliglitc'st  degree  to  bias  their  venlict.  We 
believe  this  has  not  always  been  so  distinctly  understood  as  h 
otight  to  be,  and  hence  veixiicts  have  heen  brought  in,  more  coa- 
sonant  with  humanity  than  with  justice.  And  so  long  a<t  the 
Penal  Code  retains  its  sanguinary  characUT,  it  doubtless  will  he 
felt  as  a  most  trying  hardship,  that  the  only  alternative  to  p€^ 
jury,  should  soinotiineH  consist  in  In^iiig  instrumental  to  the 
destruction  of  an  unhappy  but  perliaps  not  incorrigible  offendtr. 

The  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  Petition  of  the  Corporatioi 
of  the  City  of  lx>ndon,  must  not  however  be  dismissed  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention.  John  Meakins  was  indicted  for  stealing! 
pocket-book  value  sixpence,  together  with  two  bills  of,  exchange, 
nnd  three  Bank  Notes  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  each.  Mf* 
Proft'ssor  Christian,  having  hi'en  at  the  |>alns  of  examining  the 
Sessions*  |^per,  affinns,  timt  tliere  was  no^'evidence  whatever 
that  the  |>risonef  hafl  ever  in  his  |>ossessioii  a  ten  |>ound  note* 
‘  The  Judge  and  the  Jury,  he  says,  ‘  might  have  thouaht^^  tbit 
the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  had  never  put  the  Bank  Notes  inti 
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the  pocket-book,  or  that  they  roif^ht  have  been  taken  out  by 
some  other  person  before  the  prisoner  had  stolen  the  book. 
But  this  siippoMitioii  is  at  direct  variance  with  tbe  verdict. 
The  Jury,  undoubtedly,  had  such  been  their  conviction^  would 
have  found  him  (guilty  of  stealing;  only  the  book.  Would  the 
‘  able  and  correct  Jud^c,’  to  borrow  Mr.  Christlau's  worda, 
have  *  endured  in  silence*  that  a  pocket-book  valued  at  atapenoe 
ID  the  indictment,  should  be  gravely  made  the  aubject  of  a  verdict 
of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty-uiue  shillimpi?  lu  the  other 
case,  the  imx  in  which  Uie  ten  pound  note  bad  been  put  by  tbe 
prosecutor,  was  valued  at  one  penny  :  in  tliis  case  also,  altliough 
tliere  was  no  evidence,  Mr.  Christian  says,  that  the  culprit  was. 
ever  in  |>ossessioii  of  a  ten  pound  note,  tbe  Jury  found  her 
^iity  of  stealini'  to  the  value  of  thirty-nine  shillings.  Yet, 
tuc  Chief  Justice  of  Ely  perceives  no  absurdity  in  tliese  verdicts 
ou  his  supposition  !  Only,  he  remarks  that  each  prisoner  ought 
to  have  been  found  guilty  of  Petty  Larceny.  But  Ibo  question 
is,  whether,  in  each  case,  the  liuinanity  of  the  Jury  did  not 
unduly  bias  their  verdict,  Uiat  is,  unduly  for  the  purposes  of 
strict  justice,  and  whether  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  did 
not  o^terate  on  their  minds,  as  the  reason  for  bringing  in  the 
prisoners  not  guilty  of  the  capital  charge.  Most  persons  will 
imagine  that  this  was  the  case.  We  might  also  ask,  whether 
the  doubt,  if  any  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Judge,  as  to 
whether  the  box  did  or  did  not  contain  tbe  notes  supposed  to  be 
stolen  with  it,  (and  which  every  one  must  believe  were  th^  object 
of  the  theft,)  formed  any  sufficient  ground  for  so  immense  a. 
disproportion  bt  tween  what  was,  and  what  would  otherwise 
hive  been  the  sentence,  as  that  of  a  year's  confinement  and  the 
fine  of  one  shilling,  contrasted  with  the  punishment  of  death  : 
we  say,  supposing  the  law  under  which  they  were  tried  to  be 
unexceptionable  in  its  severity,  was  not  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge  quite  us  liable  to  objection,  as  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  ? 
No  doubt,  there  were  circiiiusianccsconuected  with  the  respective 
cases,  which  weighed  with  the  Judge  as  well  as  with  the  Jurv, 
that  arc  not  recorded  in  the  Sessions*  paper.  Similar  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  verdict,  in  the  case  of  capital  charges,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  judge,  arc  well  known,  however,  to  be  by  no 
means  nnfrequent.  Thus,  '  Guilty  of  stealing,  but  not  pri- 
*  vately,*  <  Guilty  of  string,,  but  not  in  tbe  dwelling  bouse/ 
are  verdicts  often  recorded,  out  from  any  doubt  that  if  the 
theft  was  committed  at  all,  it  was  committed  privately,  or  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  dwelling  house,  but  from  a  wish  to  mitigate  the . 
{^verity  of  the  sentence.  Seme  deficiency  in  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  may  sometimes  be  laid  bold  of  for  this  purpose  ;  but  any 
serious  deficiency  of  this  kind,  would  obviously  be  fatal  to  the . 
^holc  indictment :  it  much  more  generally  proceeds  from  a 
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reluctance  to  conrict  of  the  capital  charge,  a  reluctance  wtiicb 
we  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Professor  Christian  is  the  only  person  is 
this  country,  holding  a  hi^i  judicial  station,  to  stigmatize  as  io 
itself  improper  or  unworthy  of  Englishmen,  reprehensible  u 
it  confessedly  becomes  when  it  leads  |>ersonH  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  Tiolating  their  oath.  Indeed,  he  himself  instances  with 
high  approbation,  as  illustra  iiig  the  merciful  spirit  of  the  lawt, 
the  cate  of  a  butler  who  was  found  in  possession  of  wine  to  tin 
amount  of  more  than  «£100  ralue,  which  was  proved  to  be  hii 
master's  property,  but  it  was  ^  held  right  that  the  Jury  should 

*  acquit  of  the  capital  charge,  because  he  eery  probably  mi^ 

*  steal  only  one  bottle  at  a  time,*  the  Judges  having  decided  tliit 
property  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  must,  in  order  to  iti 
Wing  a  capital  offence,  be  stolen  at  once.  Now  if  this  is  not  an 
instance  of  eeaduty  the  capital  sentence  out  of  compassion  to 
the  culprit,  we  know  not  what  can  deserve  to  be  so  characterized. 
The  construction  put  upon  the  Statute  by  the  Judges,  does  them 
honour :  it  shews  their  strong  disposition  to  mitigate,  so  far  ai 
lies  within  their  power,  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  PcdiI 
Code.  But  we  roust  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  evasion 
such  as  these,  answer  the  purposes  of  justice  any  better  than  the 
‘  pious  perjury*  of  a  jury.  Indeed,*  we  can  conceive  of  no  danger 
that  would  arise  from  the  mitigation  of  the  law,  that  does  not  ia 
a  tenfold  degree  attach  to  these  perpetually  occurring  instances 
of  its  relaxation  in  practice. 

But  the  learned  Professor  is  anxious  to  have  it  believed,  not 
only  that  Juriee  shew  no  disposition  to  counteract  the  seve^ 
rity  of  tue  laws,  but  that  what  has  been  affirmed  with  re« 
gard  to  the  unwillingness  of  IFt/iieit«es  to  give  evidence  in 
the  case  of  capital  indictments,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation. 
Me  declares,  that  he  ‘  never  saw  within  his  jurisdiction  a  pre« 

*  varicating  witness,  or  one  who  attempted  to  suppress  the  truth, 

*  from  an  inducement  to  favour  the  prisoner.*  Apparently  with 
a  view  to  give  force  to  this  assertion,  although  the  instanced 
not  at  all  in  point,  he  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  two  young 
men  being  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  their  brother  in 
law,  who  had  attemuteil  to  poison  Uiem  both,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  property.  When,  in  consequence  of  their  declining  to 
appear  at  the  previous  assizes,  they  were  taken  in  cuslocly,  and 
brouglit  by  an  officer  into  court,  ^  they  gave  their  evidence  con- 

*  sistcnt  with  truth  and  public  justice,  though  they  manifested 

*  at  the  same  time,  an  amiable  anxiety  not  to  complete  the 
‘  misery  of  their  sister.*  *  There  may  be,*  adds  Professor  C., 
^  as  in  that  case,  sometimes  amongst  relations  or  near  coniiec* 

*  tiont,  an  unwillingness  to  prosecute ;  but,  fortunately  for  tho 

*  public  safety,  tlie  prosecution  is  not  left  to  their  choice.* 

The  instance  thus  brought  forward,  is  that  of  a  person 
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fhari^  with  the  intent  to  mmrder^  a  crime  which,  with  the 
ext’eplion  of  some  ree|iecUble  indifidualt  of  the  Society  of 
Friefids,  ia  universally  held  to  be  worthy  of  death.  A  reluo* 
taoce  either  to  prosecute,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  find  a  true 
verdict  in  such  a  case,  could  not,  obviously,  have  its  origin  ia 
dissatisfaction  with  the  severity  of  the  law.  In  point  of  fact,  no 
such  reluctance  is  found  to  exist.  No  one  has  ever  asserted  or 
imagines  it  to  exist.  The  exception  of  relatives  placed  in  so 
painful  a  iiredican^ent,  needs  not  come  into  consideration  ^  any 
teeliiigs  or  compassion  for  the  culprit  which  may  survive  in  their 
minds  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  What  does  the  Professor*s  ar^ment 
gain  hy  such  an  instance  as  this?  Can  he  perceive  nodinerence 
of  enormity  between  the  crime  of  murder  and  that,  for  instance, 
of  horse  stealing,  which  should  afford  scope  for  somewhat 
different  exercise  of  compassion  towards  the  offendeir  under  Iht 
indiscriininating  severity  of  the  law  ?  Is  a  readiness  to  pro¬ 
secute  or  to  give  evidence  in  the  one  case,  any  proof  that  there 
exists  no  reluctance  to  be  accessary  to  the  conviction  of  the 
offender  in  the  other  ?  Or  is  the  learned  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
*  England  ignorant,  that  while  crimes  with  violence  have  always 
been  viewed  as  both  deserving  and  requiring  to  be  visited  with 
the  extreme  punishment,  it  is  in  the  case  of  simple  offences 
against  property  without  violence,  and  these  only,  that  the  dis¬ 
position  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  witli  truth 
affirmed  to  be  gaining  ground.  But  Mr.  Christian  either  loses 
sigiit  of  this  distinction,  or  be  purposely  refuses  to  notice  it. 
This  capital  blunder,  for  such  we  are  willing  to  regard  it,  runs 
throiigli  hts  whole  pamphlet.  He  freely  charges  the  advocates 
of  a  reform  in  our  Criminal  Law,  with  misrepresentation,  while 
he  is  himself  guilty,  through  this  singular  inadvertence,  of  mis¬ 
representing  their  views  and  opinions  most  grossly.  The  pro- 
pose<l  measures,  which  have  for  the  extent  of  their  design,  the 
re|)eal  of  statutes  for  the  most  part  not  a  century  old,  he  stig¬ 
matizes  as  *  new  inventions,*  and  ^  new  fougled  schemes,* 
originating  in  a  want  of  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  countrv  ; 
and  the  axioms  on  which  these  are  supposeii  to  rest,  he  broadly 
insinuates,  are  made  use  of  ouly  by  *  design  or  ignorance.* 
Nay,  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  authority  for  calling  them 
*  madmen,*  as  treating  with  contempt  the  salutary  prejudices 
which  everg  nation  has  in  favour  ot  its  own  laws ;  and,  he 
charges  them  roundly  with  endeavouring  to  ridicule  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  this  country. 

When  a  dogmatist  of  commanding  energy  of  intellect,  suefi 
a  man  as  was  Horsley  or  Ellenborough,  endeavours,  by  the 
mere  terrors  of  his  voice,  to  over-awe  an  antagonist  whom  he 
cannot  confute,  or,  lashed  into  wrathful  eloquence,  calls  vitu- 
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pfraiion  to  hi«  aid,  there  is  a  ^andeur  in  the  stomy  display  of 
to  much  talent,  which  half  redeems  the  improprietv.  But  ne 
can  feel  no  respect  for  the  feeble  ebullitions  of  a  third-rate  miial 
when  betrayed  into  an  imitation  of  this  loe^ical  thunder.  *0t 
reriewin/f  such  flippant  assertions  as  these  of  I^*ofessor  Chrii- 
tian’s,  we  are  only  led  to  rej^ret  that  llic  learned  Writer  did  not 
confine  the  labours  of  his  pen  to  his  Notes  upon  Blackstooe. 
Mr.  Buxton  shall  be  made  to  reply  to  th«*se  aspersions. 

*  To  prove  the  impolicy  of  our  criminal  code,  T  first  state,  that  d 
is  at  rariaacf  with  the  old  laxv  of  England^  that  our  ancestors  confined 
their  capital  denunciations  to  a  few  crimes  of  great  enormity,  that  we 
extend  ours  to  offences  as  various  in  complexion,  as  they  are  vast  in 
number.  To  prove  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  Lord  Coke,  who  says  in  his  third  institute:  **  Fleas  of  the 
crown  and  criminal  causes  are  most  of  them  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  some  by  common  law.”  And  another  high  legal  authority  states 
that  treasons  and  sacrilege  were  the  only  crimes  punishable  with  death 
by  the  common  law.  To  prove  the  second  part,  viz.  tliat  the  law  of 
our  days  displays  no  such  abstinence,  I  refer  to  the  advocate  of  that 
•ystem,  Dr.  raley,  who  says :  **  that  the  law  of  England  by  the  num* 
her  of  statutes  creating  capital  oftcnces,  sweeps  into  the  net  every 
crime  which  under  any  possible  circumstances  may  merit  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,'*  and,  indeed,  as  he  confesses  in  the  next  page,  some 
crimes,  which  by  no  possible  contingency,  by  no  conceivable  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  aggravation,  can  merit  that  penalty.  Mere  then  are  two 
ajrttems  precisely  the  reverse  of  each  other.  And  this  will  appe« 
more  cleorly,  by  observing  the  march  of  criminal  law,  in  this  country. 
Judge  Dlackstone  states,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circat» 
stances  to  he  observed  in  the  Saxon  laws  is,  the  extreme  paucity  of 
capital  punishments. -o Descending  then  from  common  law  to  statute 
law,  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  those  offences  which  at  this  moiuent 
arc  capital  by  statute,  in  number  ^23  ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI,  and  the  last  in  the  present  century,  comprising  a  period  of  about 
450  years.  Of  these  223,  six  were  enacted  in  the  150  years  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  next  150 
years  from  the  ac  cssion  of  Henry  V”!!!.,  to  the  accession  of  Charles 
If.,  thirty  were  enacted;  and  in  the  last  150  years,  from  the  accession 
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in  inc  reigns  oi  me  r  iani:igeneis  ....9 

In  the  reigns  of  the  'I'udors  ........  ..27 

In  the  reigns  of  the  Stew'urts  ......  .  .  .  .iff 

In  the  reigns  of  the-House  of  Brunswick  .......  156 


*  Or  to  make  it  still  stronger,  more  crimes  have  been  denounced  ai 
capital  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  tlian  in  the  reigns  of  ths 
Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stewarts  combined. 

•  1  think  it  important  to  mention  these  facts,  as  shewing  the  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  our  ancestors  proceeded  in  capilul  enactments,  as  con- 
^mted  with  the  celerity  wliich  has  characterized  their  descendants, 

ith  that  readiness  in  the  legislature,  to  gratify  every  petitioner, 
wiendly  or  hostile,  with  •*  a  felony  without  benetit  of  clergy.'* 
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<  Success  in  all  other  anplications  to  government,  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Burke,  (as  my  Honouraole  and  Learned  Friend  has  to  ladicrously 
stated),  was  prohlcmuttcal,  but  no  man  retired  in  di^ppointment, 
who  only  craved  the  indulgence  of  a  **  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.’* 

« important,  as  proving,  that  a  remarkable  tendcrnesa  for  human  life, 
is  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  often  violated,  indeed^  by  its 
monarcns,  but  still  its  true  spiri^  if  that  spirit  may  be  collectetl  irooi 
the  declarations  and  acts  of  our  ancestors.  But,  important  also  as 
furnishing  an  answer  to  a  species  of  calumny,  miscalled  argument* 
which  has  been  directed  against  the  proposer  of  this  motion,  and  those 
who  approve  the  revision  of  the  penal  law,  as  if  it  were  our  purpose 
to  substitute  modern  invention  for  the  ancient  pnictice  of  the  law  of 
England.  Now,  I  w’ould  ask  ;  *  tins  very  new  theory-— this  untried 
innovation — this  wild  speculation  of  yesterday ;  what  does  it  prove  to 
be ?— The  old  law  of  England!  And  tliis  ancient  venerable  fabric, 
which  we  wi^  to  overturn — what  is  this^  An  edifice,  which  has  sprung 
up  under  our  own  eyes,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
memory  of  every  man  who  hears  me,  and  of  which,  one  third  is  only 
so  antique  as  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  nine*tenthi  posterior  to 
the  acci's^ion  of  the  Brunswick  tamily.* 

Mt  is  a  fact,  and  u  very  melancholy  fact,  that  there  are  persons 
living  ii\  this  kingdom,  at  whose  birth,  the  criminal  code  contained 
let^s  than  sixty  capital  enactments,  and  who,  in  the  short  space  com- 
niirtcd  to  the  life  of  man,  have  seen  that  number  quadrupled, — who 
have  seen  an  act  pass,  making  offences  capital  by  the  dosen  and  by 
the  score;  and  what  i.s  worse,  bundling  up  together  offences,  trivial 
ami  atrocious,  some  nothing  shori  of  murder  in  malignity  of  intention, 
and  olhtTs  nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass ;  I  aay,  bundling  this  ill 
sorted  and  incongruous  package,  and  stamping  upon  it,  **  death  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.’*  For  instance,  within  the  memory  of  man,  a 
famous  act  passed,  making  seventeen  offences  capital  at  once,  of  which 
one  was,  wilfully  and  maliciously  shouting  at  a  man  ;  and  another  was, 
destroying  a  rabbit  in  a  warren  of  which  one  was  setting  fire  fo  a 
house,  exposing  its  owner  and  hU  family  to  the  flames ;  and  another, 
breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond.  Here  they  are,  and  thirteen 
Olliers,  in  one  paragraph.  But  you  will  observe,  tnat  this  strange  an¬ 
nexation  of  equal  penalty,  for  most  unequal  offences;  this  conjunction 
of  acts,  between  which  the  difference  is  as  broad  and  palpable  es  be¬ 
tween  night  and  day ;  this  strange  and  extravagant  generalization,  it 
by  no  means  the  pro<luct  of  ancient  wisdom,  out  a  creation  of  our 
own  times.' 

Widi  regar<l  to  the  prevailing  indisposition  on  the  papt  of 
individuals  injured,  to  prosecute,  where  the  imlict merit  must  be 
laid  capitally,  the  Professor  iloes  not  attempt  to  deny  that 

*  otfeiidors  frequently  escape  from  punishment  because  the 

*  persons  whom  they  have  injured  will  not  complain  to  a 
‘  magistrate  but  he  woiiltj  resolve  this  purely  into  the  wish  to 
•Void  incurring  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  prosecution, 
‘  I  his  motive,*  he  says,  *  is  not  at  all  aft’ccled  by  .the  degree  or 
‘  nature  of  the  punishment.* 
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*  I  appeal  to  you,*  he  adds,  ‘  (icntlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  loi 
to  the  respectable  Magibtratcs  who  surround  me,  whether  the 
severity  of  any  punishment  denounced  by  the  laws,  has  ever,  in  any 
instance  within  your  own  observation,  produced  the  impunity  of  the 
guilty.* 

We  have  no  op|K)r1unity  of  knowing  how  such  an  appeal  wu 
received  by  the  (irand  Jury  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  Isle  o( 
Ely,  but  had  it  been  ventured  in  the  hearing  of  some  Magis¬ 
trates,  or  of  some  grand  Juries,  we  know  that  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  excite  the  significant  expression  of  any  thing  rather  thu 
assent.  Professor  Christian  would  seem  not  merely  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  that  persons  are  in  fact  deterreu  from  prosecuting,  by  other 
motives  than  those  to  which  he  adverts,  but  to  be  sceptical  as  to 
Che  possibility  of  their  being  intluenced  by  feelings  of  humanity. 
One  might  have  thought,  that  if  he  had  himself  never  heanl  of 
such  a  case,  it  would  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  credible  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  there  are  individuals  whom  neither  the  trouble  nor  the 
t'xpcnsc  of  prosecution  would  be  sutlicient  to  deter  from  the 
discharge  of  (heir  duty  to  the  public,  who  yet,  are  weak 
enough  to  shrink  from  bringing  an  oflTcnder  to  justice,  when  they 
know  that  his  life  must  be  the  forfeiture.  Professor  Christian 
m  «y  nut  be  aetjuainted  with  such  individuals.  They  are 
pcrlmps  to  he  found  chieily  in  a  difTerent  walk  of  life  from  that 
which  furnishes  the  greater  luiinherof  witnesses  and  prosecutors. 
As  a  magistrate,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  promptly  receive 
from  persons  declining  to  prosecute,  the  information  which 
ho  might  feel  it  to  he  his  duly  to  employ  against  them,  so  as  to 
frustrate  their  intention  ;  and  as  a  barrister  who  has  passed  so 
great  a  part  of  his  life  in  llm  Criminal  Courls,  it  is  not  with 
the  best  part  of  society  tliat  he  has  been  most  familiar.  Still, 
wc  think  lie  might  have  suspected  that  the  refusal  to  complain 
to  u  magistrate,  might  possibly,  in  districts  out  of  (he  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  originate  in  the  misled  compassion  at 
which  he  is  so  indignant. 

.\iid  even  where  the  trouble  and  expense  do  thus  operate  on 
the  mind  of  die  party  injured,  it  is  possible  that  with  a  motive 
‘  which  is  not  at  all  utfected  by  (lie  degree  or  nature  of  the  pu» 
‘  nif»ln.eiit,'  other  motives  may  concur,  having  an  immediate 
respect  to  that  consideration.  'I’herc  is  such  a  thing  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  arising  from  mixed  motives.  The  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  urc  not  the  considerations  which  first  occur  to  the  party 
injured,  in  the  moment  of  irritation  or  alarm,  when  the  discovery 
takes  place  which  leads  to  the  apprehension  of  the  offender.  A 
sense  ot  public  duty,  or  regard  to  their  own  security,  would  ge¬ 
nerally  prove  sufficient,  in  that  stage,  to  counteract  any  reluc- 
taim  aiising  from  (his  source.  But  if,  upon  reflection,  the 
(piestion  of  personal  duty  appears  embarrassed  by  any  diffi- 
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fuUy,  vls  it  will  do  to  those  who  shrink  from  hancnnc^  a  fel¬ 
low  creature,  then,  the  trouble  and  expense  may  well  enoiii^li 
add  to  their  reluctance  the  force  of  decision ;  or,  as  un  afier- 
thoui^ht,  it  may  serve  to  reconcile  them  to  haviiii^  suff»‘red  the 
offender  to  ^o  unpunished,  since  that  punishment  must  luve 
been  capital.* 

We  have  stated  this  hypothetically  for  the  piirpos**  of  shew¬ 
ing  that  the  mere  supposition  of  the  probability  of  such  cases, 
ought  to  have  checked  the  Professor’s  rashness  of  assumption, 
when,  resting  upon  his  own  ignorance  the  proof  of  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  proceeds  to  charge  the  authors  of  an  opposite  state¬ 
ment  with  imposition  and  falsehood.  But  no  :  the  goo<l  people 
of  England,  it  seems,  have  too  delicate  a  respect  for  tlie  Laws 
to  have  any  scruple  about  sacrificing  in  any  case  the  offender  ; 
they  take  no  thought  about  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  ;  only,  they  sometimes  grudge  the  ‘  trouble  and  expense* 
of  hanging  him  1 

Such  is  the  intuvo  of  our  Professor’s  reasoning.  But  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  want  of  information  which  this  temerity 
of  assertion  betrays,  when,  at  this  moment,  petitions  from  nil 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  having  attached  to  them  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  signatures  of  grand  jiKymen  and  magistraies.  speak 
on  this  very  subject  a  directly  opposite  language  }  l\ir.  Christian 
cannot  have  read  the  Parliamentary  debates  without  lieing  aware 
that  there  was  abundant  evidriiee  at  hand  to  confute  the  urgii- 
meiits  drawn  from  his  own  experience  in  these  matters.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  stated,  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  clerks  of  police,  on  being  questioned  on 
this  point,  gave  evidence  that  nothing  was  more  cummoii  than 
for  prosecutors  to  exclaim,  “  Is  it  a  hanging  m  itler  ?  Cin 
“  you  not  retiuce  it  below  forty  shillings  ?'*  'I'lie  Ohl  Bailey 
ofliccr  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  fact.  The  instaiic<‘s  of 
iiulividiuls  declining  to  prosecute  in  the  case  of  forgery,  on 
account  of  (he  capital  nature  of  the  offence,  are  so  numtTOUs, 
that  Mr.  Christian  could  not  have  conversed  with  any  com- 


•  And  we  may  make  another  supposition,  grounded,  however*  upon 
personal  knowledge  of  fact,  that  even  after  a  person  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  prosecute  an  offender,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  retract,  he 
may  have  his  feelings  distressfully  wounded  on  discovering  tliat  the 
indictment  is  laid  capitally :  for  instance,  that  tiie  lad  whom  he  collared 
and  brought  to  justice  as  a  pick*pocket,  is  to  be  tried  and  executed  on 
his  offence  bejng  construed  into  highway  robbery,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  severity  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Christian  denies  to  exist,  may 
rise  to  the  greatest  height  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  who  docs  stand 
forward  as  a  prosecutor,  but  is  made  heartily  to  repent  that  be  did  nol 
suffer  the  offender  to  escape. 
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mrrcial  iimn  of  extensive  coiiiiexiuns,  without  bein^  satisfied  '] 
that  the  severity  of  the  Law  is,  in  rtference  to  this  |>articulir  i,  y 
crime,  coiitiiuiully  occasioning  the  impunity  of  the  (guilty.  The  « 
ijoiniiiittee  of  tlie  IIuum*  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  ^  I 
the  ekpedoMicy  of  a  revision  of  our  Criminal  Law,  found  uo  ^  i 
iliflicoliy  ill  collectiii*^  from  the  most  respi’ctahle  quartert,  3^8 
ample  testiiiumy  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Mr.  liiixtOQ  '  '  i 
refeis,  in  his  S|K;ech,  to  some  very  striking  instances,  and  be  ; 
alludes  in  very  forcible  terms  to  the  vast  numher  of  fraudulent 
haiikriiptcieM  which,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  are  ^ 
coniinnally  taking  place  with  impunity.  In  the  case  of  some 
other  crimes  ai;ainst  property  without  violence,  the  requisite  U 
evidence  would  be  obtained  with  less  facility,  botli  becatbe  I  j 
tra<lcsmen  woubl  feel  disinclined  to  make  it  known  that  they  :  j 
should  sulVer  such  uii  injury  to  be  committed  upon  themselves  '  ; 
without  proceeiliii^  to  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  because 
while  the  capital  punishment  really  and  primarily  operated  to  ‘I 
deter  them  Irom  prosecuting,  it  init;ht  not  he  the  only  motive,  ^  | 
the  trouble  and  cxpimse  beinij  at  the  same  lime  fell  as  a  se- 
rious  ievanee.  A  disapprobation  of  Ibo  severity  of  the  law,  ^ 
in  respi'cl  to  the  on'eiioes  of  slnqi-lifling  and  privately  stealing,  ^ 
we  may  however  with  confidence  affirm  to  be  increasin:;ly  pre»  ^ 
valent.  'File  Writer  of  this  Article,  was  «lclerred  purely  by  tbe  i 
consideration  of  the  capital  puiii''liinent,  from  proceeding  against 
a  deliii(|netit  under  circiiinstaiu  es  of  a  most  aggravated  de-  ’) 
scription.  Nothing  but  a  conscientious  reluctance  to  take  away  -  j 
the  wonairs  life,  made  liim  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
what  he  lelt  to  he  a  public  duty.  While  he  reinaiiieil  us  yet 
limb  1  iiied,  he  consulted  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  ironsiilcra* 
lion  ill  ilie  legal  profession  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  should 
mlopt,  wlirii  he  found  that  the  fixed  resolution  never  to  prose- 
cute  iMpit  illy  tor  a  simple  otVeiicc  against  property,  had  induced 
this  genti  man  to  sutVer  his  own  servant  to  escape  with  impu¬ 
nity,  when  deteeted  in  u  sioiilar  crime..  C>n  mentioning  the 
Ciise  in  a  small  circle  of  friends,  he  found  two  of  the  company 
hud  each  hren  roobed  by  a  domestic,  but  had  sutVered  the  de- 
liiiipient  to  go  unpunished,  because  it  was  a  banging  matter,  f 
One  ol  tlie  iiidiv  itlnals  admitted  that  ‘  tbe  trouble  and  expense*  J 
woulil  have  remicreil  liiin  disinclined  to  prosecute,  but  that  lie  ’ 
did  not  think  of  these  at  the  moment :  the  only  consideratioa 
which  tlelcrretl  him  from  proceeding  against  the  oH’eiider,  was 
the  severity  ol  the  law.  Another  Irieiid  instanced,  to  the  saint 
point,  the  case  of  a  relative,  an  eminent  solicitor,  who,  in  spilt 
ol  remotiHtrances  from  an  otTicial  quarter,  on  the  ground  of  Iht 
uiipiotessional  character  of  such  a  proceeding,  resolutely  de* 
rlinetl  to  prosecute  one  of  his  clerks  for  an  atrotdous  robbery, 
purely  because  he  must  have  laid  the  indictment  capitally.  . 
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d  tbiH  was  the  only  motive  hy  whidi  he  was  actuated,  he 

'  had  unfortunately  oc'casion  to  evince,  by  brin^inc:  to  justice 

^  MK)n  after  this,  another  individual  in  his  enmloyment,  who  was 

^  touod  iTuilty  of  a  transportable  oAencc.  The  Evidence  which 

’  will  accompany  the  Re|>ort  of  the  Commons*  Committee,  will, 

\  we  have  no  doubt,  be  amply  suflicieiU  to  leave  without  excuse 

•  the  most  perverse  incredulity. 

t  It  will  not  be  lU'cessary  to  follow  the  learned  Professor 

1  through  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the  greater 

'  part  of  which  is  wholly  irrelevant,  or  rather,  of  a  bearing  di- 

'  *  nvtly  opposite  to  his  pur|Mise.  He  allirma  that  in  former 

•  times,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Popery  and  Despotism,  *  good 

•  *  morals  supplied  the  place  of  severe  laws  ;*  hence  it  is,  it 

^  seems,  that  ^  we  now  punish  with  death,  in  innumerable  in- 

I  *  stances,  crimes  which  had  no  existence  whatever  in  our  ao- 

'  *  cient  laws,  but  whidi  the  wicked  inventions,  and  the  liocn- 

^  ^  tious  practices  of  modern  times,  rendered  it  indispensably  ne* 

)  ^  ccssary  that  the  Legislature  should  repress  with  severe  and 

*  exemplary  punishment.*  By  which  wc  are  to  understand, 

(  thit  ‘  setting  fire  to  barns  or  stacks  of  corn  or  hay,*  *  maim- 

I  *  ing  or  killing  cattle,*  child-stealing,  sheep* stejiling,  and  for¬ 

gery,  arc  all  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  and  iiineti'entli  cen¬ 
turies,  or,  at  least,  crimes  which  had  not  before  that  |>eriod 
been  coinmitteil  with  snfhcient  frequency  to  be  repressed  by 
severe  and  exemplary  punishment ! !  How  much  must  Professor 
Christian  regret  that  it  was  not  his  happy  lot  to  live  in  those 
good  old  times  ! 

He  seems  to  complain,  however,  that  ‘  the  people  of  Eog- 

*  land  have  always  manifested  a  far  greater  dread  of  tyrants', 
‘  than  of  robbers  and  murderers.*  This  is  fur  from  being  the 
case  with  himself.  He  lives,  he  tells  us,  *  in  a  solitary  house* 
in  the  country,  where  he  is  frecpiently  obliged  to  leave  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Ho  lias  ‘  all  the  precautions  of  dogs,  fire-arms,  lights, 

*  and  bells,*  aud  he  never  goes  to  sleep  iu  his  own  house, 

*  without  having  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  loaded 

*  with  ball,  within  his  reach.*  This  is  not  sufficient  to  preclude 
frequent  alarms  and  constant  anxieties.  And  it  is  his  firm  be¬ 
lief,  that  had  not  the  bill  for  repealing  the  statute  of  xii  Ann.  c.  7., 
which  has  frequently  jiasseil  the  House  of  Commons,  been  con¬ 
stantly  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  property  and  lives  of 
bis  Majesty*s  subjects  would  all  have  been  in  the  greatest  jeo¬ 
pardy,  and  women  would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  wearing 
even  the  marriage  ring  with  safety.  Such  is  the  efhcacy  of  the 
terror  of  capital  punishment  as  held  out  by  that  Act  of  Parlia* 
nient,  which  Mr.  Christian  terms  *  the  most  important  and  va- 

*  luable*  as  regards  our  domestic  security,  in  the  whole  Statute 
Book.  But  not  one  in  a  thousand  suffers  death  for  these 
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‘  crimM.'  ‘  So  much  the  better,*  rejoins  the  Professor,  ‘  it  proTq 

*  crime  lias  not  bwn  eommitteil  with  circumstances  of  iff. 

*  ror  or  ai^i^rafation.*  What!  can  robberies  against  which h 
is  necessary  to  have  ‘  all  the  precautions  of  tlogs,  hre-aron, 

*  lights,  and  liclls,  and  loaded  pistols,*  he  committed  witboit 
being  attended  by  circumstance's  of  terror !  t)h,  but  ‘  thtt 
^  great  man  Cicero  has  recoin mendeel,  that  the  punishroeat 
^  should  fall  upon  a  few,  but  all  should  live  under  the  appre. 

*  hension  of  it.*  The  futility  of  this  argument  for  continuinj; 
the  present  practice  of  passing  the  capital  sentence  upon  u 
indiscriminate  number  of  oflenders,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  h 
to  be  executed,  has  again  and  again  he<'n  shewn  ;  and  indeed, 
all  tliat  wc  in  courtesy  roust  term  argument,  in  the  Professor’s 
pamphlet,  has  so  repeatedly  been  brought  forward  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  discussions,  and  has  as  often  met  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  refutation,  that  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  go 
further  into  the  subject.  We  may  just  remark  that  all  tbit 
lie  has  cpioted  from  Scripture  and  the  Classics,  to  shew  tbr 
lawfulness  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  must  either 
be  supposed  to  justify  the  making  of  every  species  of  crime 
a  capital  otVence,  or  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  point  at  issue. 

But,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  the  Professor,  towards  the  close 
of  his  pamphlet,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  real  cause  of  bit 
angry  depreeatioii  of  any  change  in  the  existing  law.  ^  Mr. 

*  •lustice  Foster,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstonc,  and  the  best 

*  writers  upon  Criminal  Law,  concur,*  it  appears,  in  opinion, 

*  that  no  one  can  he  justified  in  killing  another,  unless  he  if 
‘  committing  a  crime  by  force,  for  which,  if  he  had  comuTitted 

*  it,  the  law  will  take  away  his  life.*  Now,  if  the  statutes  were 
repealed  which  annex  the  punishment  of  death  to  various  kinds 
of  robbery  not  nmoiiiiting  to  burglary,  gentlemen  who  are  tos 
free  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  double-barrelled  pistols  loaded  with 
ball,  or  even  spring-guns,  might  stand  a  chance  of  being  in¬ 
dicted  for  murder.  'I'he  inference  is  obvious.  But  whether  tbf 
existing  statutes  should  be  suHered  to  reinuiii,  solely  for  their 
private  accommodation  or  peace  of  mind,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

To  allay,  however,  the  panic  terrors  by  which  the  CliW 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  may  he  visited  on  learning  that  a  Bill 
is  actually  preparing  to  he  submitted  to  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
which  will  have  the  elTect  of  abolishing  thirty-s^ven  capital 
felonies,  we  lieg  to  invite  his  attenlion  to  the  consolatory  state¬ 
ment  recently  made  to  that  honourable  House,  that,  contrary  to 
his  own  supposition,  crimes  of  an  atrocious  description  have,  in  tbii 
country,  been  progressively  diminishing  in  number.  It  ap’H*an 
lliat  the  number  of  convictions  and  executions  within  the  I  luinecir- 
cuitfor  murder  within  three  separate  periods,  has  been  asfollonti* 
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From  1688  to  1718,  123  convicted,  87  executed 
1755  to  1784,  67  ...  57 
1781  to  1814,  54  ...  44 

In  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  London,  a  striking  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  violent  offences,  has  also  taken  place. 

Mr.  Christian,  in  proof  of  the  alarming  increase  of  the  crime 
of  privately  stealinq;  from  the  person,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
rr|>eal  of  the  capital  statute  viii  Eliz.  c.  4,  gravely  remarks  : 

<  There  is  never  a  crowded  place  of  worship,  but  a  number  of 
pickpockets  are  seen  there;  and,  horrid  to  relate,  they  commit  their 
crimes*  even  at  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  Divine  service.* 

If  Mr.  Christian  had  been  at  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  pre. 
amble  of  this  very  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  repeal  of  which  he 
so  pathetically  deplores,  he  would  have  found  it  assigned  as  one 
reason  for  making  the  offence  capital,  ‘  That  whereas  a  certain 

*  kind  of  evil-disposed  persons,  commonly  called  cut-purses, 

*  or  pickpockets,  &c.  do  confederate . as  well  at  »ermon$ 

‘  ana  preachingi  of  the  word  of  Gody  and  in  placen  and  time 

*  of  doing  serfoice  and  common  prayer  in  churches y  chapeUf 

I  *  cloMsht  and  oratorieH,  and  not  only  there,  but  also  in  the 

I  ‘  Prince’s  palace,  house,  yea  and  presence,  and  at  the  places 

I  *  and  courts  of  justice,  and  at  the  times  of  ministration  of  the 

*  laws . yea,  and  at  the  time  of  doing  of  execution  of 

I  '  such  as  have  been  attainted  of  any  murder,  felony,  or  other 

*  criminal  cause,  ordained  cldefly  for  terror  and  example  of 
‘  evil  doers,’  &c.*  Here,  too,  he  might  have  found  the  inefK. 
cacy  of  the  capital  punishment  recognised  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  an  act  of  parliament  frameil  for  the  very 
purpose  of  extending  it  to  a  crime  which  had  not  before  been 
capital. 

VVe  lake  the  liberty  of  respectfully  offering  one  word  more  to 
Professor  Christian  on  parting.  He  must  not  accuse  us  of 
^yper-criticism,  if  we  object  to  the  tenour  of  his  titlepage.  He 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  *  the  administration  of  public 
‘  justice’  in  this  country,  that  is  considered  as  chargeable  with 
that  severity  for  which  he  has  chosen  to  substitute  the  word 
cruelty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  systematic  lenity  of  that 
administration  as  measured  by  the  severity  of  the  law,  which 
forms  one  argument,  and  to  us  it  appears  an  unanswerable  one, 
for  some  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code.  He  cannot  have  for- 
gotten  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
^  illiam  Grant,  who  contended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  law  and  the  practice  being  thus  at  variance,  cannot  both  be 
fight.  Cruelty  is  not  what  is  charged  upon  the  laws,  but  an 
inexpedient  and  impolitic  severity.  Surely  it  was  beneath  the 

•  See  Buxton's  Speech,  p.  28. 
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character  of  a  respectable  man,  to  hate  recourse  to  this  virtuil 
iiiisrepre?«entatioii.  Hut  31r.  Christian’s  leal  for  the  laws,  and 
his  anther  against  the  reformers  of  human  t;^overnmcnU,' 
have  in  many  rt'spects  trans|K)rtecl  him  beyond  the  bounds  ^ 
ctllier  fair  ar^uiuent  or  c^ood  manners,  lie  bas  seemed  to  for^ 
that  tlie  sneers  and  the  cbart^es  wbicli  he  |>erha{>!i  meant  onh 
for  tin*  framers  of  the  Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  tlie  Cor* 
piratioii  of  London,  a[>ply  equally  to  nil  the  advocatt*s  of  Ihi 
reform  he  de^irecates— to  the  Duke  of  (ilouccsler,  to  the  Alir- 
quesH  of  Lansiluwoe,  and  to  lx)rd  (ireuville,  cs|M*x:ially,  in  tik 
11  iqu  r  House,  ami,  not  to  s)M*ak  of  departed  cxc(dk*iice,  to  tk 
late  Kecordir  of  Homhay,  to  the  late  .Master  of  the  Uolls,  to 
^ir  Arthur  Pi^jjott,  to  Mr.  Aheicroraby,  to  IMr.  Wilherforcc, 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the  Commons.  VVe  do  not  add 
to  these  Mr.  Buxton’s  name,  because  iiis  work  on  prisons  may 
have  procured  for  him  in  the  Professor’s  estimation,  tiic  odious 
name  of  a  Keformer.  He  must  however  entertain  a  most  over* 
weaning  estimate  of  his  pcrsoual  importance,  if  he  thinks  that 
any  of  these  distinguished  iiidiviiluals  will  attach  much  weiglit 
(o  the  blind  prejudices  and  angry  insinuations  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Fly. 


Art.  111.  A  Course  of  Lvetures  on  Subjects  connected  ivith  tht 
Corruption^  lte\'ival^  and  future  Influenve  of  Genuine  Christianitif, 
Hy  W.  J.  Fox.  Svo.  pp.  815.  London,  18J9. 

A  IVIAN  of  sound  and  sober  judgement,  who  finds  himself  on 
**  *  the  negative  side  of  a  controversy,  will  take  more  especial 
care  to  avoid  the  style  of  flimsy  d(*cIatnation,  for  this  amon^ 
other  reasons,  that  nothing  ‘  is  so  easy  as  to  produce  a  sensible 
efftTl  by  mere  declamation,  when  (heohject  is  to  disprove  a  point 
of  popidar  belief,  and  shake  conviction.  Kvery  one  knows, 
that  to  estaldUh  a  positive  proposition,  to  detail  the  evidence 
which  supports  it,  and  to  obviate  objections,  is  incomparably  a 
more  arduous  work  titan  to  invalidate  that  evidence,  to  expatiate 
upon  ohjtMiions,  and  to  inject  so  much  suspicion  as  shall  inflict 
an  incurahic  palsy  upon  the  steadiness  of  belief.  In  large 
towns  especially,  where  there  is  always  to  he  found  a  great  deal 
of  pert,  half-taught  iittelligcncc,  it  requires  little  more  ability, 
and  less  courage,  to  tliiig  about  doubts  and  make  sceptics,  than 
to  tling  stones  and  break  windows.  A  man  of  moderate 
ingenuity  and  plausible  utteranci*,  shall  convert  all  the  smart 
youths  ill  a  large  congreg ition  into  sagacious  disl)«*lievers,  in 
less  time  than  it  may  eirploy  the  most  abh*  reasoiUT  to  unravel 
the  perplexities  of  one  coiUiised  mind,  relative  to  the  cleared 
principle  of  morality  or  religion.  A  man  of  sense  and  reflection, 
we  aay,  will  thcreldre  be  very  abstemious,  rigid,  and  conscicn- 
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fious  in  his  nse  of  inprr  ileolaination  on  the  BCppiical  suh  of 
uii  irjfuinriif.  He  will  seorii  the  easy  triiiinph  of  sending 
lioMie  to  tlieir  desks  and  eounters,  trains  of  inisthrtikitK^,  and 
unread  striplins^s,  |>ufled  up  with  doubts  and  eritK'isitYs.  He  will 
|pi¥e  it  to  those  who  can  do  no  better,  to  indtilt^e  in  chea|i. 
hsransrties,  that  are  fit  only  to  whip  the  innocence  of  ’prentice^ 
wit  all  into  the  froth  of  scepticism.  If  he  thinks  It  his  duty  to 
expose  the  invalidity  of  prevailint^  opinions,  he  will  earnestly 
seek  to  counteract  the  levity  of  chuiii^e,  and  the  vanity  of  doubt, 
which  will  too  often  run  Indore  his  ellorts,  hy  inuring  his  hearers 
or  readers  to  habits  of  sirirt  and  painful  attention.  And  while 
the  advocates  of  these  (unfouinied)  opinicnis  are  driven,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ffrouiul  they  occupy,  to  II y  olV  from  Irard  ar^u- 
nw'iit  into  vapid  declamation,  ho  will  iind  that  untoiinded 
opinions  arc  best  exp«>s4*d  by  tlie  reverse  of  the  method  wliicli 
is  indisjK'nsably  employe<l  in  their  support;  and  be  will  convince 
liis  bearers,  that  he  desires  notliinq;’  so  ardently  as  to  see  them 
revolvirii'  (he  hare,  dry  evidence  of  the  (piestion  in  (he  spirit  of 
jurors,  on  wh(»se  determination  life  is  dependinij. 

.^Ir.  Fox  (ell  us  that,  ‘  Controversial  sermons  arc,’  in  liis 
apinehension,  ‘  merely  speeches  to  set  people  thihkinp^  ;  ami 
*•  (his  notion  will,’  he  says,  ‘  aceoniit  for  the  appearance  of 
^  what  many  will  deem  faults  in  his  lectures,  whieli  he  was  not 
^  s(dlcituus  to  avoid  or  expuui^e.’  He  may  bo  allowt'tl  the  use 
of  this  notion  as  an  apoloj^y  for  the  iidlatioii  of  bis  stylo  and 
the  slic;ht  construction  of  bis  argument,  to  (be  fidlest  extent  of 
his  necessity :  but  w'e  must  remark,  (but  (bis  rpiaiiit  phrase,  to 
‘  set  people  thinkiui',’  does  but  too  well  prui^iiosticate  the 
defective  kimi  of  excitement  wliicli  Mr.  Fox  addresses  to  the 
niiiids  of  bis  bearers  and  readers.  If  reru'iuii — the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  relii^ion,  be  the  inattiT  of  such  controversial 
spc<‘clu‘s,  something  more,  snrtdy,  is  rerpiired  than  to  set  peo¬ 
ple  thiiikiiu^^  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  set  (liem  vaguely 
speculatii>i;  in  the  loose  t^iddy  way  wlikli  indisposes  (lie  mind 
to  all  niu(b*st,  sober,  and  careful  estimatiuii  of  evidence.  'Fo 
^t  people  tbiukiiis'  in  the  manner  Mr.  Fox  aims  at  inakintC 
tlieni  think,  as  we  have  already  observed,  very  little  tlioui^ht, 
▼cry  little  eloquence,  and  a  little  art  will  sutfice  ;  while  it  is  a 
work  of  the  bi^;best  ditViculty,  as  well  as  of  (be  bii^hest  impor- 
tinre,  (o  induce  those  tempers  and  habits  of  mind  that  ara 
indispensabb*  to  tlie  hopeful  s(u<ly  of  relitjioiis  controversy. 
VVeniisjbtask  Mr.  Fox,  why  his  sjieeches  have  not  aimed  to 
set  people  pravinef,  as  well  as  thiiikiii!^  ;  or  wliy  he  has  not 
insisted  more  upon  the  threat  Frolestaiit  principle,  that  the 
Mible,  wIim  Ii  was  wiilteii  for  plowmen  as  widl  as  lor  critics,  nay, 
b>r  plowmen  rather  than  fur  critics,  is  so  constructed,  tinder  the 
supf>riuteiidcnoy,  that  uncommented^  uncriticisedy  it 
^oL.  XH.  N.s.  M 
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shdl  make  tfise  unto  saWation"  all  who  read  it  in  derotf 
aimplictty  of  mind;  or  why  he  doea  not  enjoin  that  retereoi 
subtnmsion  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  which  is  implied  ia 
the  simple  and  sincere  petition  for  Diyiiie  guidance.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  readers  of  these  Lectures  will  mark  for  them¬ 
selves  the  deficiency  we  here  point  out,  and  that  they  will  draw 
from  it  tlie  legitimate  inference,  while  they  reinerober,  that 
representations  and  injunctions  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned, 
are  rarely,  if  ever  to  be  found,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
doctrines  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  volume  to  impugn. 

We  may  give  our  readers  a  specimen’ of  Mr.  Fox’s  style  of 
elo<\uence  and  argument.  After  quoting  the  texts,  to  which  we 
subjoin  the  reft'rence,  he  says,* 

«  Thif  is  Unitarianism.  Can  it  be  false  ?  Then  what  becomes  of 
Scripture,  for  in  its  very  terms  without  perversion,  arc  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Unitarianism  expressed,  and  those  denied  to  which  they  are 
opposed !  Where  this  is  the  case,  to  those  who  admit  tlic  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Statement  w 
proof;  declaration  is  demonstration ;  and  Unitarianism  becomes 
identical  with  Christianity.  Its  refutation  is  that  of  Scripture  and 
of  reason.  It  is  **  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.*’  And 
what  shall  dismantle  such  an  edifice  ?  Will  the  breath  of  man  blow 
it  down  ?  Shall  it  totter  beneath  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
Will  it  be  fired  by  those  flames  of  inquiry  in  which  perish  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  of  human  invention  ?  Will  it  fall  in  the  stonn,  or 
moulder  with  age  .’  No.  It  is  immutable  truth  :  a  building  of  God; 
eternal  as  the  heavens :  like  them  bidding  defiance  to  human  hos¬ 
tility  ;  and  like  them  too,  shedding  benignant  intiueoccs  on  the  vain 
assailants.’  pp.  94 — 95. 

Having  then  proved  at  large  that  ^Judaism  was  Unitarianmiu,’ 
that  is  to  say,  (if  such  a  position  requires  proof,)  that  the  Jews 
were  taughl'to  believe  in  and  worship  one  Ood,  and  that  Chm- 
tiaiiity  adopts  this  tenet  of  Judaism,  Mr.  Fox  argues  : 

*  If  proofs  like  these  be  insufficient ;  if  this  weight  of  authority 
and  variety  of  evidence  is  to  be  balanced  by  a  few  figurative  passages, 
or  even  by  a  few  texts  of  difficult  explication  ;  where  are  we  to  find 
conviction,  or  where  is  the  doctrine  that  can  be  shewn  to  be  scrip¬ 
tural  ?  What  mode  of  proof  can  be  employed,  which  does  not 
support  Unitarianism  ?  It  has  legitimate  inference,  direct  implica¬ 
tion,  positive  assertion.  What  source  of  evidence  can  be  discovered, 
from  which  it  is  not  amply  supplied  ?  It  is  traced  in  Nature,  runs 
through  the  Old  'IVstament,  blazes  forth  in  the  New,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  What  is  the 

•  1  Cor.  viii.  4  ;  Kxodus  xx.  3.  ;  John  xiv.  ;  I  Cor.  xi.  3. ; 
Ivzek.  xviii.  ;  Maith  vii.  ‘21. ;  Ps.  ciii.  9. ;  Isai.  xliv.  6. ;  I  John 
iv  K. ;  Johniv.CS.;  I  John  iv.  14-.;  Titus  ii.  11.;  i  Tim.  iv.  10., 
1  Cor.  XV.  ‘21,  22. ;  II  Cor,  v,  10.;  Rom.  viii.  ‘21. ;  AcU  iii.  25, 
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authority  that  it  wniits  >  It  was  believed  by  Abraham^  established 
by  Moses,  enforced  by  the  Prophets,  adopted  by  Christ,  preached 
by  the  Apostles,  and  sanctioned  repeatedly  by  the  voice  of  Uod 
hiniself.  It  agrees  with  the  original  dcKriptions  of  tbe^Gosfiel,  and 
15  irreconcileable  with  the  prophetic  delineation  of  its  corruptions. 
It  tins  fail  to  command  cr^ence,  1  will  not  say,  **  neither  would 
tiiey  believe,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,”  for  mightier  luiruclcs 
than  that  have  been  wrought  for  its  proof ;  and  it  has  been 
proclciiiiied  by  a  more  awful  voice,  the  voice,  not  of  reanimated  dust, 
but  of  the  ever  living  God  of  heaven/  pp.  106—7. 

To  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  we  presume  to 
od’er  110  reply.  Mr.  Fox’s  earlier  publications  were  disliu* 
guihlieit,  rather  bt'^oiitl  those  of  the  same  party,  by  the  bold* 
ness,  we  wish  not  to  say  elVroiUery,  of  his  aflirmations,  and  the 
licence  lie  used  in  holding  up  to  scorn,  either  the  very  language 
ot'  l^cripture,  or  language  itillcring  fiom  it  only  by  a  shade  of 
phraseology.  The  present  volume  present  many  instanct^s  of 
the  same  teiiuTity.  For  an  instance  of  his  hardy  albrmationa, 
in  stating  the  Unitarianism  of  Patriarchal  faith,  Mr.  Fox  says, 

‘  Such  strong  assertions  ol  proper  unity,  nrith  the  con§iant 

*  uHe  of  hingular  pronountt^  in  declarations  made  in  the  name 
^  of  God,  and  worship  addressed  to  Him,  would  eiTectunlly 

*  stamp  any  book  hut  the  Rible  with  the  name  of  Unitarian,  in 
‘  the  judgement  of  the  objectors.’  No  one  of  our  readers  can 
need  be  informed,  that  tlie  words  wc  liave  distinguished  by 
italics,  contain  a  naked  untruth. 

Again,  for  au  instance  of  bis  usage  of  Scripture. 

‘  Does  the  Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic  preacher  obey  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  “  preach  glad  tidings  to  every  creature  ?”  Will  it 
make  men  glad  to  tell  them  Mry  are  bom  in  sin,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
depraved ;  condemned  for  Adam’s  guilt ;  damned  without  repentance, 
and  incapable  of  repenting  without  supernatural  interference  ;  many, 
if  not  most  of  them,  abandoned  without  remedy  to  endless  misery  t 
The  Saviour  was  incapable  of  this  barbarous  and  insulting  irony.* 

It  is  as  unlikely  that  such  a  system  should  be  the  Gospel,  os  that  he 
should  sport  with  the  miseries  of  man.’ 

This  is  indeed  presuming  largely  upon  bis  reader’s  ignorance 
of  the  Bible.  The  same  style  of  allusion,  indecently  distinct, 
to  the  very  terms  of  Scripture,  occurs  in  the  following  passage. 

*  How  immense  the  distance  between  him  (the  Calvinist  who  be¬ 
lieves  himself  converted)  and  the  beings  amongst  whom  he  lives  and 
moves!  He  is  a  chiLl  of  God,  but  they  are  children  of  the  Devil; 

•  “  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
roe  draw  him.”  John  vi.  44.  ”  No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  it 
were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father.”  65, 

>1  ^ 
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b*i9  mind  ti  the  illumined  and  purified  residence  of  the  Holy  Ghoni  g 
theiin  the  abode  of  total  and  invincible  depravity  ;  he  it  clothed  ^ 
with  the  tpotieat  robe  of  imputed  righteousness,  w  hile  their  seeming  f  | 
virtues  are  but  splendid  sinii  Alike  as  they  may  seem  to  huinaa  [  ! 
eye,  tliere  is  the  awful  difference  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  tlie  ^  ^ 
favour  and  wrath  of  God,  and  an  eternal  destiny  of  joy  and  anguish.  ; 
fs  human  nature  to  be  tra^^ted  on  this  giddy  elevation  ?  Is  this  i  >  > 
faith  which  “  worketh  by  love  ;**  or  is  it  not  in  danger  of  becoming  * 
the  source  of  pride,  censoriousness,  presumption,  and  selfishness  ?'* 

We  have  no  intention  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Fox,  but  ^ 
fsish  mcridy  to  point  out,  to  our  young:  readerjs  espwially,  the 
style  in  which  Unitarianisin  is  advocated.  We  must  adduce 
two  or  thrive  instances  of  a  different  class,  in  which,  however, 
there  appears  the  satne  bad  confidence  in  the  reader’s  inatten¬ 
tion.  Sir.  Fox  eiuimerates  (p.  140)  the  passages  of  the  re* 
ceived  text  of  the  New  Testament,  {generally  allowed  to  be  in- 
ter|M)lations,  and  amoii"  them  mentions,  Kev.  i.  II.  ‘  where  \ 

*  “  I  am  Al|»ha  and  Omec:a,  the  first  aii<l  the  last,”  has  heea 
‘  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ.’  ‘  Dr.  Doddridp»,’  he  adds, 

‘  professes  that  this,  more  than  any  text  in  the  Hihh*,  pre* 

*  vented  him  from  helicvins:  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  a  crea- 
‘  ture.’  Mr.  Fox  knows,  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  chapter 
will  |>erceive,  that  the  argument  is  altogether  imlejieiident  of  this 
interpolated  clause  in  the  llth  verso,  and  that  it  rests  wholly  . 
upon  the  relation  between  the  eiglith,  and  the  seventeenth  and  i 
eighteenth  verses,  of  whose  genuineness  there  is  no  (piestion. 

V.  K.  “  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  emling, 

**  haitli  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty.”  v.  17,  18.  “  1  am  the  first,  and  the 
last  ;  I  am  he  that  livetli,  and  was  dead.”  And  again,  ■* 
chap.  xxi.  tt.  and  \\ii.  13.  and  all  these  expressions  compared 
with  Isui.  xiiv.  (1.  1  am  the  first,  and  1  am  the  lust,  and  be* 

“  side  me  there  is  no  God.” 

Again : 


‘  By  false  translations,  the  unlearned  reader  w’as  nSadc  to  believt 
that  that  was,  whicli  was  not  the  word  of  (lod.  Thus  where  the 
Apostle  enjoins  to  forfrjvt  otic  anothrr,  nrn  ns  God^  by  Christ,  hath 
/rgfvrw  yow,  ( Kph.  iv.  y2.)  the  common  tianslation  has,  “  Jitr 
“  Christ's  Sitkr,"  which  every  one  knows  to  be  unfair.  It  was  ••  i 

attempt,  a.s  revelation  passed  from  the  Greek  into  the  English,  to  5 

slip  in,  by  the  way,  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.*  p.  147.  | 

To  say  nothing  of  the  insicnitieanee  of  the  eritieism,  or  llie  p 
in**inuation,  that  the  doctrine  o|  tlie  Atonement  rests  upon  tlw 
turn  of  a  fdirase,  it  woidd  suflire  to  usk,  which  is  the  stionge*!  ^ 
expression,  tosay,  “  Ciod  by  Christ  hath  forgiven  you,”  or  to  M 
say,  us  Faul  does,  (Colos.  iii.  13.)  where  he  refers  to  the  for*  M 
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pivcn««  of  sius  as  a  motive  to  mutual  forg^iveness,  preoiselT  *«i 
tlie  same  way  us  in  E|»li.  iv.  89.  “  FoiHbeurimf  on^  anottier, 

**  and  foririviiii^  one  unotiMT,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  ug;minsl 

any,  erea  an  Ckrint  yiir^are  you,  ho  also  do  ye.’* 

Mr.  Fox  is  wont  to  put  in  Ualics  the  parts  of  a  quotation 
which  ho  Nundd  especially  reprehend  or  ridicule;  he  quotes 
thus  from  the  Litany  of  the  Kn^lish  Chiiixii,  ‘  Spare  ns  i^ooil 

•  Lord,  spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy 

*  most  precious  blood (See  1  Pet.  i.  19.)  and  in  tlie  saiua 
way,  he  speaks  of  spriiikliii;^  ‘  in  the  name  of  the  Fu/Zier, 

‘  and  o  f  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Chost,^  M  r.  Fox  knows 
the  habits  and  the  acquirements  of  his  stattni  hearers,  and  of 
the  persons  amon<^  whom  his  volume  is  likely  to  circulate  ;  and 
we  see  how  he  is  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  sli^t  acquaint¬ 
ance  wiUi  the  inspired  volume,  and  upon  their  nnsolicitous  re¬ 
ception  of  all  kinds  of  siatements  that  lie  may  think  tit  to  ad¬ 
vance.  'I’o  follow  him  tlirou^li  a  half  of  his  inisrepresentationa 
(and  Home  of  them  are  indeed  very  gross)  would  occupy  more 
of  our  pages  than  the  importance  of  the  volume  would  jus¬ 
tify. 

i'lif  bolder  advo(*ates  of  Unitarianism,  (ami  Mr.  Fox,  as  wc 
shall  st>e,  is  among  that  nutuher,)  can  contemplate  and  ackiiow- 
led::e  the  piety,  the  purity,  the  expansive  and  heroic  benevo¬ 
lence  to  he  fuuiid  every  where  among  'rriniiarian  Christians, 
and  then,  breaking  away  from  such  society,  turn  towards  Jews, 
Deists,  and  Maliomeians,  as  to  their  brethren  in  the  truth  ; 
with  Hhoiii  they  aspire  to  join  in  a  holy  protest  against  corrupted 
Cliiistiaiiity. 

*  We  commonly  speak  of  Unitarianisro  as  n  subdivision  of  Chris¬ 

tianity  ;  and  call  ourselves  Unitarian  Christians.  We  might  alao 
^eak  of  Christianity  us  a  species  of  Unitarianism  ;  and  call  ourselves 
Christian  Unitarians.  The  contest  hns  bt  en  tried  on  other  principles 
thjn  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  may  rmt  be  amiss  just  to  notice 
five  different  classes  of  Unitarians,  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ,  * 

‘  I.  The  wisest  and  best  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Home  rose 
above  the  superstition  of  tlieir  age  and  country,  and  held  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Deity. 

*  11,  The  .lows  have  been  .cteadv  Unitarians  in  oil  their  calami¬ 

ties.  Numbers  of  them  became  Christians  before  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  broacheil ;  but  since  4hat,  conversion  has  been  at 
to  end.  Till  this  barrier  be  thrown  down,  and  Christianity  purified, 
they  remain  witnesses  against  its  prores>ed  advocates,  but  real  cor¬ 
rupters,  ^.1 

*  ill.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Although  his  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  bis  employment  of  Uie  sword  for  conversion,  and  the 
earthly  nature  of  hU  paradise,  deserve  strung  reprobation,  vetjwhen 
VC  consider  the  state  of  gross  superstition  into  which  the  ChrLstians 
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of  the  Etst  were  sunk,  and  the  native  idolatry  of  the  Arabiaht,  it 
muit  be  allowed  that  he  accomplished  a  great  reformation  :  he  intro¬ 
duced  comparative  purity  of  faith  and  worship,  and  probably,  sfler  , 
all,  in  estimatiiig  hia  character,  which  was  compounded  of  enthu* 
aioom  and  imposture,  there  was  more  of  the  former  than  has  com- 
moldy, been  asaiuned  His  doctrine  in  his  own  words  is,  **  Say,  G(4 
**  is  one  God,  tW  eternal  God ;  he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he 
^'  gotten;  nnd  there  is  not  any  one  like  unto  him.”  Such  notions 
of  God,  from  whatever  source  derived,  must  have  been  a  blessing  to 
those  who  received  them  in  exchange  for  absurdity,  idolatry,  and  1 
degradation.  I 

*  IV.  While  too  many  unbelievers  of  modern  times  stand  con.  I 
victed  4*f  the  grossest  disingenuousness  in  their  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  of  great  depravity  of  character,  there  are  others,  who  seem 
to  have  been  honest  though  mist  king  inquirers,  who  confounded 
Chribtianity  wdth  its  abu>eb  ,  which,  in  a  Catholic  country,  is  not 
surprising,  and  opposed  them  both,  when  they  should  have  discri- 
min  ited  Many  of  them  have  been  highly  useful  in  bringing  back 
Christians  to  a  purer  faith,  and  to  juster  notions  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  rock  of  our  immortal 
hopes,  hi.t  the  conviction  cannot  and  ought  nut  to  be  suppressed, 
that  soHiC  ctet  ds,  called  Christian,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
religion  of  nature*  as  stated  by  Lord  Herbert  in  tnese  five  arti¬ 
cles,  Ac.  &C. 

*  V.  It  is  probable  that  many  philosophers  of  China  and  India 
have  taught  a  pure  theism,  and  deserve  a  place  among  the  honour* 
able  opponents  of  idolatry  and  vice.* 

If  Unitarians  are  pleased  to  think  of  themsrdves  as  forming 
a  sect  of  Deists,  and  to  call  themselves  ‘  Christian  Unitarians/ 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  their  opponents  will  he  as  well 
content  with  the  arrangement.  Thus  classed  and  separated, 
then,  lei  us  stand :  on  the  one  side,  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Home,  “  who  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,*’  and  the  Jews,  “  who 
“  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  the  followers  of  “  the 

false  Propliet,”  and  Deists,  and  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  and 
Christian  Uuitaiians;  and,  on  the  other  side,  all  those  who 
call  on  the  name  of  tiic  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  oi  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Deists  have  often  been  urged  to  give  a  detailed  and  ere* 
dible  account  of  the  unquestioned  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
during  the  first  century  after  its  promulgation,  on  the'suppo* 
silioii  that  pro|>er  miracles  were  not  wrought  by  its  Founder 
and  hts  Apostles  No  such  account  has  ever  bi  en  produced. 
But  if  a  parallel  demand  be  made  U|>on  those  who  affirm  the 
mere  humanity  of  our  I^rd,  to  account  for  the  early  opinioD, 
that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  on  the  supposition  that 
no  idea  of  tbt  kind  was  promulgated  by  the  Apostles,  they  find 
it  easy  to  repl  ^ .  Thus  Mr.  Fox,  again  and  again,  , expl^s  tP 
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hif  fttAen^  how  it  was,  that  notioos  relative  to  the  person  of 
Christy  cam#  to  prevaily  for  which  the  prearhinpt  snd  the 
writing  of  the  Apostles  aflbni  no  shadow  of  support. 

*  No  sooner  was  the  Oofpel  widely  diffused»  than  it  began  to  be 
corrupted.  A  spurious  philosophy  transformed  its  doctrines  into 
nyfteries :  false  shame  attemptea  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  the 
cross,  bv  elevating  the  lowly  prophet  or  Naxareth  to  the  honours  of 
delhcation.’  p.  2. 

And  again,  at  p.  I5y  we  find  a  further  philo$opkical  account 
of  the  fact  in  question. 

*  Secret^  was  resorted  to  by  the  early  Chrislianst  under  per* 
iccutiony  in  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  firom  necessity,  or 
prudence ;  it  was  retained  from  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
reverence  for  particular  ceremonies ;  and  being  thus  introduced,  n 
gradually  pervaded  the  whole  system,  until  every  thing  was  rojrs- 
teriout,  from  the  most  important  proposition  in  a  creed,  to  the  most 
trifling  article  of  dress  of  the  priest  ov  whom  it  was  repeated.  The 
lenses  and  the  understanding  were  alixe  bewildered.* 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  we  have  more  at  Urge  the  causes  of 
early  Triuitarisnism. 

*  1.  Temporizing  with  that  mythology  in  the  belief  of  which  the 
Gentile  converts  had  been  educated.— -To  partake  of  the  sacrificial 
feasts  of  the  popular  gods,  to  confound  with  these  feasts,  as  to  its 
nature  and  design,  the  eucharistic  commemoration  of  Jesus,  to  trans¬ 
form  his  supper  into  a  sacrifice,  and  him  into  a  god,  and  to  elevate 
him  from  a  god  in  the  pagan,  to  God  in  the  Christian  sense  of  tlie 
term,  these  are  gradations  of  a  progress  in  error  which  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  and  pr^able  in  itself,  and  which  by  combining  Scripture 
with  history,  may  be  discerned  with  tolerable  distinctness.  The 
Gentiles  would  with  difficulty  divest  themselves  of  the  notion  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  deities.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  gods  of  various 
powers  and  provinces,  who  were  corporeal  and  of  human  shape •  and 
whom  they  honoured  by  feasts  on  sacrificed  animals  in  their  temples. 
Huw  natural  to  identify  with  such  ceremonies  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  to  place  in  such  a  rank  the  Founder  of  their  new  religion !  Ho 
who  healed  the  lame  and  blind,  chained  the  winds  and  waves,  rai^d 
the  dead,  and  himself  ascended  to  heaven,  would,  in  their  native 
phraseology,  be  of  course  a  god.*  pp.  iOfi,  109* 

Though  it  be  beside  our  immediate  ol]()ect,  we  must  stop  here 
to  repeat  the  observation  that  has  often  been  made  upon  repre¬ 
sentations  of  this  sort.  The  advocate  of  our  Liwd^s  proper 
Divinity,  could  not,  indeed,  state  the  case  more  strikingly  \ii 
favour  of  his  own  belief.  It  is  the  consideration  of  this  pro¬ 
bable,  we  might  say  inevitable,  and  immeasurably,  gross  per* 
version  of  Christianity  by  the  Oentfie  converts,  that  is  essential 
to  an  adequate  estimate  of  those  numerous  passages  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  which  Unitarians  are  accustomed  to  speak 
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of  at  ^  ccrlnin  iii^urutlvi*  exprotsions,  of  dit^cuit  interpretation/  I 
Thin  (lervtTKioii  in  atUrined  to  have  commeiR'iui  in  llie  days  of  I 
tlie  A))ostl<>,  and  certjiiily  ^t'fore  iSt.  Jotin  wrote  liis  Gos|)el.  I 
St.  alolni  llien,  v^ho,  as  it  is  uAscrtiHi.  knew  his  Master  to  have  I 
been  no  more  limn  u  man  like  hiniNelf,  and  who  witiiesM^d  the  I 
^rowiiit^  propensity  of  the  (ieiuile  Curiv’tians  to  revert  t4>  tluiir  I 
old  notions  of  (iemi-iirods,  and  to  trans»v.*r  their  hoalhenish  phrt.  ■ 
seoloi;y  to  the  new  t)lijt*ct  of  their  faith,  writes,  for  the  use  of  I 
tliese  ifcntilcs,  his  history  of  luo  ‘  lowly  prophet  of  Nazaretli;*  I 
and  what  is  the  style  of  his  preface?  Let  it  be  taken  in  tlie  ■ 
Unitarian  sense ;  it  will  thus  appear,  if  possible,  still  more  H 
strange :  “  *riie  word  was  with  (jod,  and  tlte  word  was  a  |2jod—  I 

nmi  the  word  was  made  llesh,  and  dwelt  amon;^  us.**  This,  I 
it  is  alliriued  hy  Unitarians,  is  tlic  lunguai'e  of  one  who  would  I 
teach  simple  Unitai  ianism,  and  remove,  at  the  same  time,  all  m 
oceusion  for  the  error  of  thosr)  who  were  ah*ea<ly  making  this  I 
•le>us  the  obJtK't  of  preposterous  idolatry.  This  view  of  tlie  » 
stihjeet  cannot  be  too  attentively  considered.  It  reci'ives  a  still  b 
hi^lier  importance  wlnm  we  view  tlie  entire  Christian  Set  iptures,  H 
hot  as  the  defective  result  of  human  discretion,  but  as  ^iven  to  g 
mankind  l>y  Him  who  “  kuoweth  the  end  from  the  he^innin".**  H 
If  tlie  Gentiles  would  so  naturally  fall  int(»  tlie  deifuMtion  of  || 
•le*ms,  what  areonnt.  that  is  compatiiile  with  the  honour  of  the 
1)  ivine  character,  can  he  t^iven  i)f  those  numerous  passat'es  of  b 
tlie  New  Testament  which  still  perplex  Ihiilarians,  and  still 
maintain  ifi  the  wt»rhl  the  prevah^nt  belief  of  his  Divinity  ?  We 
say,  tlie  Now  'I'estament  oio^ht  to  he  perused  with  the  constant 
ree*)!leclion  of  the  fa<‘t  which  Mr.  Cox  places  in  so  strunt^  i 
li^ht.  We  cu>n(inno  therefore  oar  quotation. 

‘  When  Cilul  and  l\arnaha5  wmujtbt  u  miracle  at  Lystra,  the 
jfierple  said.  “  Tlie  mids  arc  come  down  to  us  in  the  likt'ness  of  nicn.** 
They  would  have  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  Christ,  bud  they  seei 
ar  heard  of  tiiin ;  and  where  apostolic  authority. did  not  roach,  oral 
aooii  MS  the  first  race  of  heliovcrs  was  dead,  it  woidd  he  ditiicult  to 
op^iose  the  notion.  77;/i  iendcuc:/  must  have  v/H’mtat  through  tkt 
^ole  /Wy  of  (it  ntUe  converts  ;  and. to  them  the  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ  was  fur  some  time  peculiar.’  p.  10i>. 

This  early  ‘  tleifirntion  of  .fes;r<,*  Mr.  Fox  furtliPT  accounti 
fur,  trum  the.  inllueiKu  of  ^  false  shame  at  obeying;  a  Teadior 
‘  wlio  lived  in  mean  circtimslanoos,  and  ilmd  the  de.ath  of  i 
*  sU\e  ami  u  malelactor,*  *  the  love  of  mystery,  and  of  appareut 
‘  i^reutness,’  and  a  ‘  corrupt  philosophy.*  Thus  he  concludes* 

‘  for  whatever  opinions,  henring  a  resemblance  to  modern  ortho¬ 
doxy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  periods  of  history,  wc  can  there¬ 
fore  readily  account,  from  the  operation  of  causes  whoso* existence 
rests,  not  upon  inference  or  conjecture,  but  aroatolio  testimonf/ 
pp.  10H.--1U.  ^ 
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T\to  rrmarks  inay  be  made  upon  this  I'niturian  rafionate  of 
Ctrl)  orthodoxy.  First,  it  is  observable,  that  the  support  these 
opinions  iiu;;lii  be  imui^uuMt  to  have  received  t'rom  tiie  missip. 
prt'liension  of  some  parts  of  the  Apostolic  \vritiiiu:s,  is  left  wholly 
out  of  consideration.  That  muss  of  sup|M)Si  d  Scriptural 
evidence  which  is  now  adduced  in  the  controversy,  is,  it  seetns, 
in  the  apprehension  of.  Unitarians,  loo  frivolous,  too  slender  to 
di'serve  even  a  passiiif^  notice  in  this  philoso|]hical  solution  uf 
the  phenomenon  in  ([uestion.  Secondly,  we  mu*«t  |>e»ceive,  that 
the  causes  here  enumerated,  are  such  as  can  hardly  apply 
except  to  the  first  afres  of  the  Church.  There  is  then  room  to 
demand  of  Unitarians,  to  furnish,  in  the  same  piiilosopliieal 
spirit,  a  strict,  partu  ular,  and  adequate  account  uf  the  cause's  to 
which  can  be  attribi'tL'd  the  survival  and  prevalence  of  Trini- 
tariiinisin,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Christianity, 
especially  in  this  country. 

It  mii;ht  seem  enoii^!i.  to  require  u  man  to  ^:ive  a  reason  of 
his  own  belief;  there  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  m^y  ho 
hi,;hly  sit^uificunt  to  ask  of  him  a  reason  of  his  t\eii;Ub<iiirV  h*‘lief, 
or,  to  speak  n.t;^*  properly,  to  ask  him  to  ussiirn  a  cause  for  hu» 
nri^hhourN  o[>'inions,  couaideved  philosophically,  as  a  fact  that 
must  have  an  adequate  cause.  The  prevailini^  opinions  t>f  men 
arc  at  ail  limes,  to  say  no  mor< ,  wortliy  subjects  of  philosophical 
curiositv.  .\iid  if  we  are  speakiufi^  of  the  prc'vadinij  opinions  of 
iiicii  ui  various  classes,  in  an  enliii^li toned  a^e,  and  in  a  country 
when'  the  discussion  and  the  profession  of  opinion  are  iinre* 
siiainc<l,  no  iiiuii  capable  of  serious  leil  ction,  will  treat  tlifB 
siihjv'ct  with  contein|)l.  Hut  if,  under  such  <’irciiiiistanccs,  oiip 
pait)  in  a  cuiitrc^versy,  when  they  allude  to  the  opinions  of  Uietr 
oppuiu'iiis,  will  content  themselves  with  llie  statement  uf  tin- 
nmauiuif  and  iiiadcqnaU'  i;;eneralities ;  if,  for  instance,  they  will 
Ih‘  ever  declatiuini'  about  ‘  vid^ar  credulity,*  where  the  opinions 
in  question  have  rt'ccived  all  the  sanction  they  can  receive  froto 
tile  uiiitn|)pachahli'  profession  of  sclud.ir'«  niul  profound  thinkers; 
if  they  will  talk  about  ‘  priestly  imposition,’  where  the  ;{reat 
mass  of  public  opinion  bus  lonij  been  completely  insubordinate 
to  tlic  eontiol  of  every  kind  of  artificial  authority  ;  if  they  will 
inrke  allusion  to  ‘  jiolitical  interference,’  where  political  iiiter- 
feniice  in  matters  uf  relit^ion  is  altoj^etluT  disclaimed,  and 
actually  repelled  ;  if  they  will  combine  lrickneye»l  epithets  of 
eoiKeiupt  witli  the  worils  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  fa¬ 
naticism,  and  apply  these  modes  of  (iisdain  to  the  relitt;ioua 
opinions  of  lar;;e  bodies  of  learned,  liberal,  lree-tbinkin|f,  and 
free  siw'akini;  Ein;lisbmeii,  with  ns  little  inotlesty  or  limit  an 
they  would  use  in  speaking  of  the  relii(iuus  opinions  of 
Spiuilariis,  or  of  Russians ;  and  if  it  be  a  small  party  that  thus 
^in^aks, .  whose  systciu  cousisU  in  the  rocubatiou  uf  certain 
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po^itife  propoftitionn,  on  the  ground  of  the  insuflideiicy  of  (hi 
proof  atlegeit  in  their  support;  we  tay,  that  a  strong  priwa 
/avie  CAM  is  presenletl^  highly  worthy  of  further  extintai. 
tiun,  and  bearing  the  presumption,  that  the  recusant  party 
maintains  its  ground  in  opposition  to  proof  so  credible  in  iii 
iiaiure,  and  in  its  degree,  that  it  cannot  be  alluded  to  or 
knov%ledged  as  the  proper  cause  of  the  preVailing  opinions  ii  ~ 
question,  without  placing  the  objectors,  by  their  own  concessiQi, 
o|KMily  oil  the  plain  ground  of  pure  infidelity.  It  is  essy  to 
IHTceive,  that  s  negative  system  can  be  defended  from  the 
pntaiion  of  wilful*  scepticism  only  by  the  assumption  of  thi 
friroloui  nature  of  the  proof  to  which  it  stands  opposed. 
for  instance,  it  were  lormsily  granted,  that  there  exists  a  degm 
of  legitimate  proof  in  support  of  the  prevalent  belief  of  oar 
Lord's  proper  Divinity,  so  great  as  might  in  itself  suffice  to 
nc*cmiiit  fur  the  fact  of  the  reason  ible,  well -instructed,  unin* 
peachable  belief  in  that  doctrine,  which  has  survived  a  length* 
cmed  and  uncontrolled  discussion,  it  would  hardly  be  needfidte 
name  the  very  serious  inferences  contained  in  this  concessioi, 
relative  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  negation  commonly,  but 
very  improperly,  called  Uiiitarianisro. 

To  justify  the  cunsetpience  of  such  inferences,  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  controversy  be  purely  positive  on  the  one  sid^ 
end  purely  negative  on  the  other.  In  cases  in  which  those  who 
prof«*«is  subjection  to  the  same  rule  of  faith  are  divided  by  the 
apparent  opposition  of  positive  proofs,  which  require  to  be 
hd lanced  one  against  the  other,  and  which  may  be  reconciled  bf 
the  adoption  of  different  suppositions,  an  argument  of  this  kiad 
can  have  no  place.  But,  as  to  the  question  before  us,  we  cansot 
hut  think,  that  the  natural  course  of  the  controversy  is  bringisf 
Uiiitarianism  more  explicitly  upon  its  proper  ground,  as  the 
profession  of  dinbelief  founded  upon  the  supposed  iosufficieBcy 
of  the  alleged  evidence  to  establish  certain  positive  propositiooi. 
Unitarians,  it  is  true,  continue  gravely  to  adduce  text  upon  test 
ill  proot  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  or  the  proper  humanity  and 
mediatorial  inferiority  of  Jesus,  with  tl.ie  intention  to  place  these 
readily  established  and  universally  allowed  principles  in  positive 
opposition  to  what  are  called  orthodox  opinions.  But  the 
frivolous  disingeniiousncss  and  the  utter  futility  of  this  mode  of 
evading  the  subject  in  dispute,  are  becoming  so  generally  per* 
ceived  as  to  ensure,  one  may  hope,  its  gradual  abandoDroeiit 
Incurable  declaimers  will  continue,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  say 
wbal  they  have  been  wont  to  say,  because  this  is  an  indulgeace 
indispensable  to  them  in  the  coiitinuetl  exercise  of  their  pubBo 
functions.  So  far,  however,  as  the  more  intelligent  advocate! 
of  the  system  are  concerned,  it  is  in  the  course  of  things  is* 
evitable,  that  an  argument  abould  fall  into  disuse,  to  wkki 
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DothiniC  cm  be  added,  which  is  felt  to  be  so  entire  an  ercittair^ 
as  to  produce  absolutely  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  op« 
poneiits,  and  which  subjects  those  who  employ  it  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  Ubourini^  to  prove  what  no  one  douhts,  because  they 
fear  to  encounter  the  real  question  in  dispute.  Bi*sides,  the 
success  of  the  attenapi  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  as  b«Miiic  incotnpatible  with  orthodox  opinions,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  validity,  or  rather  the  applicability  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration ;  and  tlierefore,  a  degree  of  absurdity 
altrods  the  unsuccessful  iteration  of  a  mode  of  reasoning,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  alternative  between  its  availing  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  controversy,  or  its  falling  into  utter  contempt. 

With  respect  to  the  mathematical  argument  against  ortho¬ 
doxy,  it  may  be  observe<l,  that  if  it  be  of  the  smallest  real  value, 
as  applied  to  the  subject,  it  must  be  utterly  decisive  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  previous  to  the  examination  of  evidei»ce.  No  one, 
however,  we  may  venture  to  afhrm,  who  seriously  sets  hims#  If 
to  examine  the  supposed  Scriptural  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
f(>€ls  convicted  of  tlat  irrationality  in  consenting  to  weigh  the 
pretended  proof  of  a  proposition  which  he  must  absolutely  know 
beforehand  no  evidence  can  prove.  A  lengthened  and  compli¬ 
cated  process  of  reasoning,  though  strictly  demonstrative, 
may,  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  persons  able  to 
comprehend  its  validity,  wholly  fail  to  subvert  vulgar  errors. 
But  here  is  a  demonstration  that  may  he  expressed  in  five 
words,  and  which  is  perfectly  compreheosihle  to  every  one  who 
can  count  his  fingers, — a  demonstration  which  does  not  admit  of 
dogreei  in  its  power  of  producing  conviction,  nor  of  diversities 
ot  assent  or  rejection  among  those  to  wliom  it  is  proposed, — a 
demonstration  to  which  the  most  elaborate  argumentation  can 
yield  not  a  ray  of  illustration,  or  add  a  particle  of  force.  If, 
then,  this  demonstration  does  not  avail  to  prevpnt  dispute ;  if, 
in  fact,  it  has  not  long  banished  from  the  world  the  opinions 
called  Trinitarian,  it  has  at  least  made  inaiiifcHt  its  iniriiisio 
inefliciency  for  that  purpose;  A  brief,  intelligible  diMnonstrafion 
w  formidable  only  tn  front;  he  who  has  passed  over  it,  and 
I  looks  hack,  sees  nothing  but  the  bareness  of  an  impotent  pre- 
I  tension.  Now,  Unitarians  roust  be  well  aware  that  their  op¬ 
ponents  have  long  passed  by  the  mathematical  bulwark  which 
It  has  been  attempted  to  place  in  advance  of  the  true  field  of  the 
controversv*  It  only  remains  fur  tliem,  therefore,  wholly  to 
abandon  this  position,  to  encounter  the  proper  eviilence  of  the 
<)ues(ion  on  the  simple  plan  of  shewing  the  insudicieiicy  of  that 
evidence,  and  thus,  candidly  to  avow,  what  cannot  now  be  dis¬ 
guised,  that  their  system  is  purely  *  negative,  and  themselves 
diMb^Uevert, 

lo-  cases  of  controversy  between  those  who  accede  to 
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positive  evidence,  and  those  who  maintain  its  InsufUcieae^  9  || 
luithiin' can  iiioie  strikingly  iilustrute  the  nature  and  atogugH  p 
of  this  evhleiice,  than  the  intermediate  attempts  of  those  l, 

Live  neither  ventured  wholly  to  believe,  nor  dareil  wholly  { 

doubt.  Tims,  we  must  consider  tlie  history  of  Arianism,  ihuIq^  | 
its  ditrei'ciit  phases,  us  worthy  of  pai  ticnlar  attention  ;  inasuitt(|9  s 
as  it  furnishes  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  dittieuhiet  i|l3  i 
disbelief,  and  of  the  reality  and  power  of  tlic  evidoace  i(va  1 
jortlioiloxy  ;  while  it  puts  to  utter  sliame  tlie  attempf,  so  (rsVl  1 
qn  ntly  made  of  late,  to  represent  orthodoxy  us  a  ))ure,  un8tt^j|l[  \ 
ported  inlatuation,  which  owes  its  perpetuity  only  to  its  htviq^i  ( 
so  lon^  tyrunni/ed  over  the  imaginations  and  the  fears  of  uu-  |  ! 
kind.  4 

The  Arian  (we  use  tlic  term  comprehensively)  is  one,  vbi  ^ 
l»eii»g  >tagtfercd  hy  the  stupendous  import  of  the  plain  terms  of 
Scripture,  in  seeking  refuge  under  a  mitigated  sense  of  thoa  ^ 
U'riiis,  insensibly  a(  tpiiros  the  inlclliHitual  habits,  the  projicnsilici  y~ 
and  t!te  wishes  of  scepticism.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  oueak  ^ ^ 
would  not  he  an  Arian,  if  he  dared  he  less,  lie  grudgint^ 
believes,  what  he  knows  not  how  to  ilouht.  His  parsiinuoiom 
creed  is  the  tax  exacted  hy  couscit  nee  from  false  reasoniig 
In  what  he  lK*iieve.s,  he  oilers  costly  incense  to  the  force  of  tk  * 
evidence  of  orthodoxy  ;  in  what  he  disbelieves,  he  enhanmtW  | 
value  of  the  concession  hy  giving  proof  of  his  reluctanci.  A 
\\\  lat  idea  does  the  history  of  .Arianism  suggest  of  the  natyrr  I 
of  that  evideiiee  which  Unitarians  alVect  to  regard  as  altogether  I 
frivolou^  ?  Ho  tlie  snhiilties,  and  the  evasions,  and  the  vacilli-’  1 
tlons  of  Aria'iisni,  indieale  un  easy  abode  in  the  presence  (f  J 
trivial  ilillicnities  ?  We  say  rather,  that  it  is  the  testimony «f  '"^ 
the  tlonbting,  comforiloss,  anxious  Arian,  that  sets  in  its  trot 
light,  the  ati'ecU'd,  t»r  the.  inlatuated  tranquilliiy  of  the  ho.ldti^ 
finished  Soiinian.  In  thus  viewing  the  controversy  hetwrfi 
Vnitarians  and  'I  iie.harians  from  without j  many  other  consicie  . 
ruiions  might  in*  adduced,  which  go  to  est;d)lish  the  presump' 
lion  (pieviuus  to  internal  investigiition)  ihat  the  evidence!  on tk 
positive  side  of  the  cpiestion  amounts  to  much  more  than  tbr 
narrow  reluge  of  a  vulgar  superstition,  or  the  mere  preU*oced 
priestly  imposition.  Among  such  considerations  might  br 
named,  the  survival,  n^pionmlgation,  and  fresh  prevalenct  d 
the  doctrines  termed  orthodox,  amid  the  free  impulses  of  tk  * 
lletormation,  when  the  pres.^iiig  argumentative  necessitieg  ^ 


those  who  had  to  vindicate  separuttun,  (uot  to  mention 
aggravations  of  animosity,)  strongly  impelled  them  to  provH 
against  the  Church  of  Home,  the  utmost  possible  amount  dH 
fundamental  perversion  and  corruption.  This  consicleriUioo  k  B 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  private  correspondence  of  Uutbtf«H 
relative  to  the  doctriuc  of  TransuhstaDtiation.  lo  miswert^B 
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ihe  r^monstraiifv*  of  his  friends,  he  slhides  repeatedly,  as 
proof  of  the  sincerity  and  the  slreni^h  of  his  conviction  (rehlive 
to  the  mystery  of  the  element)  to  the  obvious  interest  fvhieh 
the  reformed  party  had  in  rejecting  this  pretended  myuiery. 

In  framiufi^  his  doctrine  of  Consiihstafitration,  Luther  very 
strikiiisriy  displayecl  at  once,  his  desire  to  swell  the  counts  of  his 
indictment  aarainst  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  his  careful  respect 
for  the  aiitliority  of  Scripture.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  rejection, 
both  of  Transnbstantiation,  and  of  its  shadow,  Consubstantia* 
tion,  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Reformers,  ami  the  complete 
t  M  disappearance  of  the  wiiole  myntery^  wherever  free  inquiry  has 
[.ill  had  its  course,  present  an  instance  of  tlrat  sort  of  external 
I  prfsnmjdion  as  to  the  qnanfHm  and  force  of  evidence,  to  which 
»  we  wish  to  direct  the  reailer’s  attention. 

Other  instances  that  nu^ht  be  adduced  to  the  same  purpose, 
aK  may  be  comprehended  under  i!ie  {general  principle,  that,  as 
ijf  often  as  an  cxacerbateii  dissent  from  an  established  reli^pous 
^  system  takes  place,  the  retention  of  the  articles  of  the 
.  e^tid)Hshed  system  by  the  dissentients,  furnishes  a  philosophical 
a  ^  preMunplion  in  favour  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which  is 
I  E  '<upjK)sed  to  support  them ;  while  it  aftbrds  a  suspicion,  proportion- 
hef  ::  afely  stronp^,  against  the  sceptic  whose  arjjument  nMpiircs  it  to 
bfl  be  presumed  that  this  evidence  is  altos^ethcr  frivolous.  It 
%  ‘  I  fihoubl  be  added,  that,  the  more  of  persecution  attends  the 
ire  I  ^  dissent,  the  higher  will  rise  the  induccMnent  to  magnify  the  cause 
itf  l  '  of  separation,  and  the  provocation  to  attack  all  that  can  be 
li.  ^  j  attacked,  in  the  opposed  system. 

I  Hut  it  occurs  to  ask.  Why  do  Unitarians  find  it  necessary,  and 
i(  I  why  have  they  in  fact  always  laboured  to  account  for  the  pre- 
If  ;J  valence  of  the  opinions  they  impugn,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
irl  :  an  allusion  to  Ihe  support  these  opinions  pretend  to  derive  from 

fi;  '$  the  language  of  Scripture?  Here  is  the  fact  of  a  prevalent 
ie  beliff,  which  has  emerged  from  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  trtio 
H  relormatiiM)  of  long  corrupted  Christianity ;  the  prominent  feature 
H  of  which  reformation,  was  a  highly  stimulated  revulsion  of  the 
ibr  K  human  mind  from  human  authority  and  uncertain  tradition  to* 
ei  H  the  Scriptures,  as  the  sole  rule  of  opinion.  Furfher,  this 

has  survived,  in  this  country,  the  nnawed  discussion  of 
efn  fifty  years,  in  which,  if  never  before,  scepticism  has  had  all 
lkB|  possible  Rco|>e  and  license.  Further,  this  belief  is  seen  in  our 
day,  not  languishing  and  baiting,  as  if  it  had  received  its  deadly 
hut  coming  forth  from  the  furnace  <»f  inquiry,  and  tra- 
K  veiling  out  into  all  the  world  with  the  firm  step  of  corroborated 
***‘**nirth.  And  yet,  Uiis  belief  is  repreaenlml  as  an  utter  dc- 
liision,  strange,  uneause<l,  unsupported,  unaccountable,  and 
Iff.  H  ^bich  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  be  mainly  attribviable 
I  ^  tkt  ianqnane  of  Scriptmre  !  For  the  case  is  plainlv  ibis. 
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Those  who  affirm  the  mere  hiimaiiity  of  our  Lord  Jesita  Cbi^ 
mild,  ma  a  neresaary  conaequenoe^  maintain,  that  the  belief  in 
pro|>er  and  supreme  Divinity,  and  llie  worship  of  Him  ms  **  Qi^ 

over  all,'*  is  the  i^ossest  and  the  most  au^i^rtTated  speciciif 
idolatry  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  feel  at  once,  tbti,| 
were  they  to  so  far  as  to  allow,  that  the  very  ruh^  ol  faith  cos. 
tains  any  such  decree  of  evidence  in  support  of  these  opinions, u 
may  aione  adequately  account  for  their  prevalence  in-an«|.‘ 
lightened  a^e,  or,  that  it  presents  a  measure  of  proof,’ 
which  the  honest  and  intelli^nt  inquirer  may  find  it  difficoka 
disen^a^e  himself, — it  would  then  only  remain  to  be  stated, 
accordiu:;  to  their  own  shewing,  that  the  Revelation  which  ka 
been  made  to  mankind  for  the  establishment  of  the  worship  oftb 
One  True  God,  is  found  itself  to  contain  *  a  measure  ot  prool, 

*  from  which  the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer  may  find  it  hiH 

*  to  disengage  himself,  in  support  of  the  grossest  and  moii 

*  aggravated  s|>€cies  of  Idolatry  that  has  ever  appeared  it  the  f 

*  world.'  We  see  then,  that  Unitarians  have  an  especial  ream, 
difiercnt  from  what  can  take  place  in  any  other  controversy,  to 
abstain  from  all  expressions  of  modest  or  serious  attentioa  li 
the  Scriptural  evidence  which  stands  against  them.  Tke?  I 
may  indeed  go  far  in  the  use  of  ilie  modish  complaisancd  if  ^ 
modern  debate  ;  but  let  them  once  formally  grant,  that  on  the  I 
simple  Scriptural  ground,  the  question  is  a  balance<i  one,  aid 
that  the  evidence,  though  it  does  not  suffice  to  convince  then- 
selves,  may  reasonably  convince  others,  and  all  is  granted. 

The  demand,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  constantly,  or  too 
closely  urged  upon  Unitarians  :  Why  do  the  doctrines  of  thi 
proper  Divinity  of  our-liord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  atone* 
nient  which  he  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  continue  to  he 
pretlominanily  and  unreservedly  believcil  and  professeel,  UDdor 
all  those  unpre<‘e(lented  circumstances  to  which  the  profesM 
of  CMiristianity  has  been  subjected  in  our  days,  especially*  il 
England  ?  If  the  fact  of  this  prevailing  belief,  can  be  rigiAf, 
n^sonably,  and  philosophically  accounted  for,  without  palptMi 
inisreprescntatioiis,  or  vague  declamatory  generalities,  to 
excluttum  of  an  adequate  cause  existing  in  Scripture  if*  | 
self  tluMi  let  us  quickly  be  presented  with  the  solution.  Bvt 
if  no  such  solution  of  the  fact  can  be  given,  the  altematiw 
brings  the  controversy  to  its  issue.  This  alternative  we  begti 
reiterate.  The  Bible  must,  in  tliat  case,  be  grantetl  to  cootaii 
a  measure  of  proof  in  support  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  ti 
great  ns  is  implied  in  its  constituting  an  adequate  cause  of  the 
competent,  iiuinfiuciK'cd,  deliberate  belief,  which,  after  thoroofh 
discussion,  it  is  found  in  fact  tOvproduce.  And  then,  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  acknowledged  degree  ofr proof,  will  be  left  to  sUtd 
precisely  on  the  same  ground,  and  to  be  accouuted  for  in  the 
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ffKim  wtjf  tti  the  rejecUoB  of  Cbrittianity  iUdf.  The  iofidel 
wbo  btt  any  candour,  will  allow,  that  there  eaisU  a  ineaaure  of 
proof  in  aupport  of  t^  claims  of  Christianity,  and  that  many 
ooispetent  persons  hare  been  perfectly  honest  in  tlieir  professed 
fubmissioo  to  it.  But  he  aCBrins  the  inadequacy  of  this  proof  to 
coiDiDtnd  his  assent;  especially  considering  the  magnitude, 
tad  the  ftrangeness  of  the  dogmas  which  Christianitv  pretends 
to  add  to  the  simple  and  suffi^ent  articles  of  natural  religion. 
He  cren  afers,  that  be  detects  positite  incompatibilitv  betweeii 
these  articles,  and  those  dogmas :  so  that  nothing  less  than  a 
degree  of  eridenoe  which  should  render  it  impossible,  or  nearly 
iffipossible  for  him  to  doubt,  could  avail  to  command  his  admis« 
lion  of  the  stupendous  and  suspicious  additaments  which  Chris* 
Uasity  would  make  to  the  pleasing,  intelligible  competency  of 
ddstical  faith.  The  real  dispute,  therefore,  between  the  Chris- 
tias  and  the  Infidel,  relates  to  the  measure  of  proof  which 
ought  to  support  the  claims  of  Christianity.  The  existence  of 
losie  proof  in  support  of  these  claims,  is  as  certainly  implied 
ia  the  fact  of  the  unimpeachable  assent  that  is  yielded  to  it,  as 
the  fact  that  this  proof  is  disallowed  by  some  men,  involves  the 
idmission,  that  the  proof  is  of  that  kind  and  degree  which 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  deliberate  rejection. 

Now,  in  applying  this  case  to  the  controversy  immediately 
before  us,  one  material  circumstance  of  dissimilarity  requires 
to  be  noticed.  The  Infidel  makes  no  admission  relative  to  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  from  which  he  may  be  forc^  to  grant,  that  less 
than  irresistible  proof  ouglit  to  command  his  submission  to  a 
supposed  Revelation.  But  the  Unitarian,  in  submitting  to  the 
proof  of  Christianity,  bows  to  the  principle,  that  Revelation, 
being  framed  with  the  express  design  of  exercising  the  moral 
dispositions  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented,  implies  the  hypo^ 
thetical  neveitsiiy  that  the  proof  of  it  should  be  leoo  than  ir^ 
rfMutible  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  strictly  reasonable  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  credible,  re&utible  proof,  which  other  men,  from  the 
Want  of  right  dispositions  oi  mind,  do  actually  reject 

Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  we  argue  in  a  circle,  and  urge, 
that  certain  doctrines  ought  to  be  l^lievcd,  because  they  are 
hflievecl  ?  This  is  not  the  nature  of  the  argument. .  But  we 
say,  that  if  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  an  explicit  admission, 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  credible  measure  of  proof  in  aupport 
of  what  are  termed  orthodox  opinions,  Uoitarianism  will  stand  out 
as  the  rejection  of  an  acknowledged  credible  proof  of  certain  opi- 
nions,-.a  rejection  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already  admitted 
that  it  is  the  restrictive  rule  of  the  Divine  dispensation  towards 
as  religigus  beings,  to  require  (for  moral  purposes)  their 
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a^nt  to  a  creilible  renisiihle  wiea^uro  of  proof#  Thua,  UiHii^ 
naitifttn  Ktil  a  modiricatron  >of  niiiiple  intUlolity,  burth^M 
with  tlic  charge  of  the  sjK*etal'  iiico«Histeiicy  wo  have  poia^ 

Let  it  then  be  remcnibercMt,  tliat  unlosa  the  Scriptural  evidcm 
alleijc<l  in  support  of  orthodox  opinions,  can  ho  sliewn  to  he  a 
utterly  frivolous;  that  the  |»erfn«nent  nml  prevalent  behefit 
them  is  a  fact  for  which  no  ode<|uate  cause  eim  be  assiifiiH, 
Unitarianisin*  maintains  its  opp<e^hion  to  credible  fwoof,  ontta 
plain  deistical  ^otind,  that  this  proof,  tlioufrh  amountinit  toa 
adequate  imnse  of  prevailing,  conq>etciU  belief,  is  snch  aa  ic  ii 
posniNe  to  reject. 

We  must  ht*  allowed  further  to  advert  to  ono  feature  ct 
ilnitarianisin  of  peculiar  significance  in  relation  to  the  eiteiiir 
view  w  hicli  wc  have  taken  of  (he  controversy,  We  refer  to  At 
favouiite  ami  specious  doctrine  of  (he  present  innocence,  ad 
future  inconsequence,  of  mere  error  in  opinion.  W  ithout 
bating  how  far  this  doctrine  is  the  result  of  liberality  of  mild, 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  it  will  suffice  to  shew  its  natural  ad 
inseparable  connexion  with  the  rejection  of  positive  evidence. 
The  principle  (liat  mere  error  in  opinion  is  innocent,  andtiU 
be  eventually  lianniess,  is,  on  two  separate  accounts,  indispa- 
sable  to  him  who  rejects  a  high  degree  of  positive  evideaer 
In  the  place,  this  principle  very  obviously  derives  itsrif 
from  those  latent  suspicions  which,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degfef, 
will  haunt  every  kind  of  rlishelief.  No  speeie»  of  infidelm, 
wc  may  be  nssnrcd,  unless  indeed  it  l>e  the  result  of  utter  »• 
attention, — no  thinujhiful  infidelity,  wc  may  say,  can  be  nail- 
(ained  in  the  human  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  occasional  alans 
Is  it  credible,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  would  persoidi 
himself,  that  .Icsus  of  Na/areth  difiercfl  from  other  men  in 
thing  but  his  commission,  ean  peruse  (Irose  numerous  passage 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  j>lain  import  of  the  terms ooi* 
veys  a  sense  so  witlely  <lilVereii(,  wilhotH  moments  of  anxiety! 
He  whose  opinions  consist  in  (he  rejection  of  direct  and  pen- 
tive  evidence,  whenever,  in  (he  less  active  state  of  the  mild, 
he  fails  to  apprehend  the  circuitous  process  of  reasonint(  b 
which  he  is  arcustome<l  to  evade  the  natural  impression  of  iht 
evidence,  lies  all  open  to  its  invasion.  'I'lie  act  of  trustinjjjW 
proof,  is  a  simple  act  of  llie  mind,  and  agreeable  to  tlie  eondi- 
lution  of  human  nature;  and  it  is  tlmrefore  ordinarily  ateo#- 
panied  with  a  spoirtaneous  tranquillity.  Hut  (he  act  of  reabtin 
proof,  is  a  complicated  a<*f,  anonmious  (<»  our  nature,  aiidil' 
most  always  attended  with  a  symptomatic  ague  of  the  soul,  h 
the  thoughtful  nnti(‘i])ation  of  tlnit  day  in  wliieli,  as  it  is  wfi* 
ten,  “  we  shall  all  stand  belore  the  judgement  scat  of  Cbr*^* 
**  and  every  ouc  of  ua  give  account  ul  himself  to  God,”  ^ 
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In  the  recollection  of  the  inexplicable  inysteriouaness  of  phrase* 
olo^y  with  which  the  Sacred  Volume  abounds,  relatire  to  tiie 
l>ersoB  of  the  Jud^e,  we  must  perceirc,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  liarmlessncss  of  ermr,  fonns  an  indis|>ensablc,  though 
unacknowletiged  refuge  to  the  man  who,  against  the  inrolun- 
tary  dictate  of  conscience,  and  the  {lortentously  adverse  testi¬ 
mony  of  Scripture,  dares  maintain  the  professed  belief,  that 
om',  altogether  like  himself,  fallible,  peccable,  invested  with 
del«gste<i  omniscience,  will  occupy  that  tremendous  elevation. 

But  we  must  consider  as  even  yet  more  distinctly  deserving 
of  remark,  the  second  source  of  this  favourite  notion  of  Uni¬ 
tarians  respecting  the  innocence  and  harmlessness  of  error. 

The  Unitarian  perceives  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  Christian  world,  (not  only  during  the  ages  of 
spiritual  usurpation,  but  since  the  Bible  has  been  in  all  hands,) 
iiK'luding  both  the  unlearned,  for  whose  especial  use  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  prepared,  and  whose  opinions  are  unavoidably  formed 
upon  the  Jirst  sense  of  language,  and  the  learned,  after  having 
fully  reviewed  the  caveat  of  objectors,  have  fallen  into  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord.  This  persuasion,  and 
the  worstiip  founded  upon  it,'  he  must  view  as  an  Idolatry  un¬ 
speakably  preposterous  and  perverse.  It  would  seem,  then, 
inevitable  to  believe,  that  to  the  jealous  God,**  who  will  by 
no  means  give  His  glory  to  another,*’  this  utter  corruption 
must  be  the  object  of  high  and  irreconcileahle  displeasure.  But  a 
man  of  liberal  feelings  will  be  reluctant  to  imagine  the  great  mass 
of  Christians,  among  whom  are  found  all  the  fruits  of  a  holy 
faith,  to  be  under  the  guilt  and  doom  of  aggravated  idolatry  : 
and  there  is,  besides  this,  an  especial  dilBculty  in  the  way  of 
Unitarians,  in  this  particular.  Whatever  he  may  profess  and 
strive  to  believe,  the  Unitarian  cannot  conceal  from  himself,  that 
this  pretended  idolatry  has  sprung  from,  and  is  maintained  by,  a 
reliance  upon  the  ingenuous  intention  of  the  very  language  of 
Scripture.  He  sees  that,  while  the  Papal  apostacy  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  upon  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  Revelation,  and 
has  every  where  fallen  before  the  rekindling  of  that  light,  the 
Trinitarian  apostacy  (if  such  it  be)  has,  on  the  contrary,  run 
and  strengthened  itself  with  the  diffusion  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  prevails  the  most  flagrantly  in  that  land  of  all  the  world,  where 
tlie  Bible  is  the  most  read  and  reverenced.  He  cannot,  we  say, 
furget,  that  while  a  tissue  of  thickly  woven  subtiUies  avails  to 
defend  his  own  deism  in  passing  through  the  thorny  diflicultiet  of 
Scripture,  the  defenceless,  simple- hearttsl  reader  will,  beyond 
a  ho}>e,  he  caught  and  held  by  these  difficulties.  Remember¬ 
ing  the  laborious  and  circuitous  course  he  has  trodden,  in  order 
to  evade  the  perplexing  directness  of  proof,  the  Unitarian  may 
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Ih*  n^ked  if  he  run  avoiit  secreity  <*^eiilpatiii?  the  siropUcityof 
who  pl.tiiiU  beli»*ve  what  tliey  pUiiil)  reuil. 

When,  iheri'lure,  we'  hear  UnihiriaiH  speakintT  of  the  pro- 
i'esMors  of  a  sy>letii  of  a^^^ravateit  Idolvitry.  as,  perliaps,  piom 
men  UlKxiriiiiX  uikIi  r  the  venial  criiiiiiiality  of  iiivoltiiitary  « rror, 
we  initsl  consider  then)  as  herein  inakioi^a  tacit  concesHion,  that 
this  error  is  immediately  chars^ealde  ii|N>n  the  df>lnsive  inexplicit 
ness  of  the  very  Rule  of  Faith,  and  iliat  these  ouihiesH  idolaten 
are  the  pitiable  dupes  of  its  inexplicable  ambiguities.  If  to 
call  npon  the  name”  of  our  “  (iod  and  H  iviour  Jesus  Christ, ” 
be  a  guilty  and  a  fatal  idolatry,  how  thick  is  the  cloud  that  passes 
before  the  Divine  benelicence  and  wisdom,  when  we  repird  luei 
as  left  subject  to  a  Rule  of  Faith  which  would  seem  contrived 
only  tube  the  instrument,  either  of  hardeninij^  suspicion  intoim- 
movi  able  and  universal  doubt,  or  of  iuHietint^  the  tortures  d 
hopeless  perplexity.  And  it  is  the  unsuspei'lin^,  the  ignorant  is 
this  world’s  wisdom,  the  poor,  the  simple-hearted,  and  tltc 
bumble  in  spirit,  who  are  the  most  inevitable  victims  of  tbe 
deadly  enigmas  of  this  fatal  Book.- 

There  are  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament — need  we 
quote  them  of  which  some  account  would  require  to  be  gisei, 
exculpatory  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  leaving  tbeu 
there,  if  they  who,  bciause  of  their  unskilled  ingenuousness  of  miiid, 
admit  the  first  and  clear  impression  of  the  words,  incur  thereby  tbe 
peril  of  their  souls.  Referring  to  such  passages,  we  would  requeit 
all  the  inferences  to  be  pursued  that  are  involved  in  thesup|)OM4 
guilt  of  that  unadvised  reader  who  receives,  we  will  not  say'tbt 
plain  and  the  unavoidabK*  sense,  but  what  is  termed  the  orthodoi 
sense  whkdi  they  seem  to  convey.  But  this  guilt  will  not  be  af¬ 
firmed  to  attach  to  him.  Here  then  we  leave  Unitarians.  Tbej 
believe  in  the  miraculous  authentication  of  simple  deism,  soil- 
extricably  burthened  with  the  liability  to  an  idolatrous  per¬ 
version,  that  themselves  hesitate  to  impute  criminality,  or  tofor^ 
bode  danger,  to  the  professors  of  this  ineffable  corruption. 
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Art.  dn  Itlustmtion  of  the  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Cathedr<il  Church  of  Lincoln,  By  Charles  Wild.  pp.  38.  Flutei 
16.  Elephant  4to.  Published  by  the  Author.  I8ld> 

'il'OBKS  ill  \%liiili  Aiitliorsliip  is  quite  secondary  and  HUp- 
plcfiienlal  to  art,  can  hardly  he  considered  as  comiiii; 
iiithin  the  scope  and  design  of  literary  criticism.  But  He  ure 
uAHillincf  to  let  pass  Hitiiout  u  sentence  or  two  of  notice,  u 
jierforinance  of  such  surpassintj  exi*ellence  in  its  department, 
iH  this  of  Mr.  Wild.  It  lias  heiui  a  ^ood  while  waited  for  by 
the  lovers  of  art  and  antiiuiity,  with  an  expectation,  founded 
u{>on  the  known  talents  of  Mr.  W.  as  a  draughtsman,  and  the 
hiifh  excellence  of  the  enti^ravers,  of  a  work  anproachint^ 
eitrisnely  near  to  absolute  perfection  ;  and  we  think  they  will 
heat  once  compelletl  and  gratified  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  excellence  in  representation, 
from  whii'li  they  will  feel  any  fulling  off,  when  they  come  to 
look  at  these  delineations. 

'I'hey  are  on  the  large  scale  of  twelve  inches  by  ten,  a  siam 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  full  development  of  the  complicated 
Hinl  varied  composition  of  the  forms  and  parts  of  this  msgui* 
fieent  structure.  If  it  may  he  supposeil  to  have  been  a  question 
with  Mr.  Wild,  whether  his  work  should  consist  of  a  smaller 
nnmher  of  plates  of  this  dimension,  or  a  more  extended  series  on  a 
•smaller  scale,  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  his  determination 
Has  well  judged,  and  that  a  similar  plan  would  not  be  an 
unwise  policy  in' other  undertakings  which  may  be  in  cxintempla- 
tion  in  the  same  ilepartment.  It  is  quite  evident  that  something 
is  gained  for  intelligibleness,  and  much  for  impression,  by  this 
ampler  form  of  exhibition.  It  is  independent  of  our  will,  and  of 
any  possible  mental  effort,  that  we  receive  from  a  large  picture 
or  print  of  a  granti  edifice,  an  impression  more  approaching  to 
that  made  by  the  reality,  than  from  a  small  one.  This  U 
f<(|)ecially  the  case  with  persons  but  slenderly  acquainted  with 
the  science  or  technicality  of  architecture,  whose  chief  interest 
in  the  inspection  of  such  delineutions,  is  that  tif  receiving  a 
strong  general  impression  of  the  magnificence  and  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  object.  And  at  the  same  time, 
these  persons  are  less  solicitous  for  a  distinct  exhibition  of  all 
Ihe  ts|>ects  and  component  parts  of  the  structure,  several  of 
which  will  strike  them  as  appearing  much  like  repetitions  of 
one  another ;  they  are  more  gratified  by  a  coiii|>aratively  few 
representations,  displaying  the  most  comprehensive  and  com¬ 
manding  views  of  the  object,  with  the  addition  of  a  moderate 
!  number  of  details  defined  in  a  detached  exhibition.  For  them, 

?  therefoie,  at  any  rate,  the  plan  -is  preferable,  of  illustrating  a 
^ork  of  the  nature  of  that  under  our  attention,  with  a  shorter 
*^ict  of  plates  on  the  larger  scale,  rather  than  a  longer  one  of 
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more  reduced  dimenMions.  Nothini^,  hovfever,  here  said,  is  to 
be  understoo<l  in  disparai2:ement  of  the  admirable  series  of  works 
by  which  Mr.  Britton  is  illustrating  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tr 
chitecture  of  our  country. 

The  number  of  plates  that  may  be  called  picturesque,  in  Mr. 
Wild’s  work,  are  nine  or  ten.  The  remainder  are  details,  fer 
the  greater  part  engraved  in  outline,  by  Turrell.  The  hnisbed 
engravings,  all  in  the  line  manner,  arc  by  Fittler,  Skelton,  Lee, 
Smith,  Pye,  Finden,  Byrne,  and  J  and  11.  Lie  Keux.  They 
bear  infallible  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  drawings  of 
which  they  are  representative,  and  are,  us  engravings,  arooig 
the  most  vigorous  and  eflfective  performances  that  have  baa 
produced  in  the  pre-eminently  high  state  of  the  art  as  now 
displ  lyed  in  England,  raised  as  it  is,  in  the  departments  of  ti 
tiquities  and  landscape,  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  It  is  de 
lightfiil  to  see  with  what  consummate  skill  the  delusion  of  per 
spective  is  managed;  what  a  reality  of  prominence  and  retire 
Dient,  what  a  harmony  of  combined  or  alternate  lustre  and  so* 
Icmnity  are  cHVeted  by  the  lights  and  sha<les ;  how  substantal 
and  tangible  every  relief  is  made  to  appear ;  and  how  well  the 
nature  and  the  superficial  state  of  the  imitated  substances  in 
rendered  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  geometrical  merits  of 
correct  proportion  and  disposition.  Such  a  work  has  a  very 
good  right  to  bear  in  the  title*  page,  as  a  motto,  the  sentenei 
which  Mr.  \V.  has  inserted  from  old  Fuller:  *  When  these h 

*  brics  shall  have  passed  away  their  very  shadows  will  beic 

*  ceptable  to  posterity.’  We  have  iodeed  no  doubt  of  the  liteni 
truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  instance  licfore  us,  and  tbatco 
pies  of  these  dt  liiieations  will  be  preserved  with  care,  and  hek 
in  value  by  the  curious,  after  the  edifice  represented  shall  hate 
been  long  left  to  the  unresisted  operation  of  time,  the  hostility 
of  which  these  proud  temples  of  popery  arc  hut  inditferently 
qualified  to  defy,  in  comparison  of  some  of  the  fanes  of  pi* 
gani«m.  Exempt  from  violence,  and  simply  abandoned  to  time, 
the  temple  at  Dendera  would  remain  in  its  colossal  and  gloomy 
majesty  tmehanged,  when  all  our  cathedrals  would  be  sunk  ii 
heaps  of  rubbish. 

In  the  Ictter-press,  the  Author  declines  to  take  account,  It 
any  considerable  extent,  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  and  traas* 
actions  of  the  see,  beyond  what  relates  strictly  to  the  history 
of  the  edifice.  This  is  somewhat  complicated,  as  that  work 
it  seem«i,  w,»s  yK^rformed  at  ptTiods  considerably  apart,  with  vi* 
rioiis  changes,  sub*«titutions,  and  rMiovjtioii<,  under  the  diroc* 
tion  of  tllVerent  tastes  in  architecture,  anti  ultimately  fomiif 
a  very  magnificent,  indeiHl,  but  not  a  homogeneous  mass. 

The  original  church,  certain  parts  of  which  reuiaiii  incorpo* 
rated  in  the  present  structure,  is  recorded  to  have  been  raii^ 
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toward  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  *  Remifl^us, 
«  a  monk  of  Fescarop,  and  the  first  bishop  appointed  to  an 
<  Eng;iish  see  by  William  the  Conqueror.* 

<  It  was  nearly  completed  in  1092,  when  Reinigius,  feeling  him¬ 
self  near  his  end,  invited  all  the  prelates  of  the  realm  to  assist  in 
its  solemn  consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  unfortunately 
died  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony.* 

The  invitation  was  declined  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford  alone> 
who  ha<t  ascertained  by  the  aspects  ot  the  stars,  as  William  o^^ 
Mslrosbury  relates,  that  the  church  would  not  be  dedicated  in 
the  lime  of  Kemigius. 

The  building  was  in  the  Norman  style,  which  soon  afterwards 
began  to  give  place  to  the  pointed,  having  *  lost  much  of  its 

*  original  simplicity  long  More  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

*  century.*  8o  efiectiially  had  it  betm  driven  out  of  fashion  by 
the  pointed  style  before  the  end  of  that  century,  that  though 
some  historian  speaks  of  un  earthquake  by  which  this  church 
was  *  cl«‘ft  from  top  to  bottom,*  our  Author  aus|>ects  that  its 
mode  of  architecture,  now  so  rapidly  hecoming  obsolete,  might 
be  no  small  part  of  the  reason  of  its  being  condemned  hy  llugii 
de  (jrenobie,  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  see,  to  a  transmutation  into 
t  fabiic  in  the  pointed  style,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  presumed  that  he  demolished  half  the  Norman 
structure,  und  that  a  very  material  portion  of  the  cathedral  as  it 
now  appears,  is  the  work  of  his  time.  The  new  style,  however, 
had  not,  and  could  not  have,  as  our  Author  observes,  any  fixed 
and  absolute  rules ;  it  allowed  great  scope  to  fancy,  genius,  and 
even  whim ;  and  it  greatly  varied,  and  it  seems  improved, 
during  the  fourteen  years  of  this  prelate*s  architectural  career, 
to  be,  however,  in  the  best  form  it  then  attained,  much  sur¬ 
passed  at  a  more  advanced  period.  This  immense  structure 
had  the  odd  kind  of  fortune  to  be  erected  piece  after  piece,  at 
successive  heats,  during  more  than  two  centuries  ;  *  a  circiim- 

*  stance,*  says  our  Author,  *  from  which  it  derives  a  peculiar 
'  interest,  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  pointed  architecture 

*  Irom  its  first  introduction,  to  a  state  of  excellence  which  many 

*  are  of  opinion  it  never  surpassed  in  any  of  the  religious  edificf*t 
‘  posterior  to  that  era.*  This  advantage  of  diversity,  by  which 
it  is  rendereil  a  tangible  history  of  the  progress  of  the  style, 
denies  it  of  course  the  recommendations  of  symmetry,  and  pre¬ 
cludes,  in  some  degree,  that  fascination  which  is  fell  in  contem¬ 
plating  such  a  structure  as  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  *  In  the 

*  nave,  the  basement  of  the  aisles  is  essentially  oifierent  on  the 

*  two  sides,  although  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 

*  were  erecting  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  the  piers  or  clusters, 
'  which  support  the  principal  arches,  Uiere  are  uo  lese  than  three 
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‘  \anelie!i,  diHTeriii^  from  «*ucli  other  us  well  in  the  ciitmeterof  H 

*  the  us  ill  the  iiuiiiber  and  urraiis'iMiieiit  of  the  smalls  H 

‘  hhufis  of  which  each  is  composed.’ — 'I’liis  nave,  taken  hy  iUeil  I 
is  jironounced  to  be  nnec|ualle4l  for  magnitude  and  tine  pro*  H 
portion.  The  east  end,  beyond  the  upper  transept,  ileserit>ed  n  H 
far  surpiisstni'  in  h«*auty  every  other  part  of  the  tabrie,  is  jud^  H 
to  tiave  been  a  performance  of  the  hitter  part  of  tlie  thiiteentk  H 
reiitury.  Another  portion  is  lefeired  to  the  close  of  the  four*  H 
tcenth.  H 

Tiie  central  tower,  though  newly  erected,  fell  about  tlie  ynr  H 
I '2 it).  A  relation  of  the  eiremnstunees  is  nriven  from  Matthfv  H 
Paris.  The  bishop  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  c.inons.  Oiieo(  H 
these,  preaching;  to  the  people  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedi  Hl,  pru.  H 
claimed  the  wroHL’^s  suttered  from  the  bishop,  ami  voeireruiei),  H 

*  If  we  should  hold  our  ])eacc  the  \ery  stones  would  cry  on t  for  H 

*’  us  ;*  just  at  which  expression  the  tower  tell,  crushiu!;  to  dettk  H 
several  of  the  nuditory,  and  shukin;;  and  damai^im^  the  wliok  H 
huil4liii£(.  'I'his  he  says  was  taken  as  a  hail  oiiu'ii, — w**  siipjHhe  H 
us  m4‘n  the  bishop, — but  aihls,  the  bishop  hail  his  own  uij  H 
ti;;ainst  the  malc4mtents  nolwithstanirms;.  H 

Tilt',  tabrie,  of  which  the  t4)tal  iiitei  nal  leuii^th  is  470  feet,  ii  H 
estiinat4‘4l  to  cover  no  less  than  two  acres,  two  roods,  and  lii  H 
perches,  of  laud.  H 

*  In  situation  it  resembles  Durham,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  H 
a  steep  hill,  coniinanding  a  great  extent  of  the  surrounding  countrr,  |H 
u  position  particularly  favourable  to  the  ndvaiitagi'ous  riispiny  of  iti 
external  gran4leur;  ami  it  will  he  readily  conceived  that  a  structure  |B 
no  venerable  for  its  age  and  object,  so  vast  in  its  riimensions,  anilM  Hj 
extruoidinacy  in  architectural  iucrit«  gives  to  the  citv,  over  which  k 
rises  luajeslically,  an  air  of  S4deiiinity  which  few  possess.’ 

To  4iiie  paiticular  in  this  I'luimerutitm,  the  ‘  ohj4‘Ct,*  if  referrHl  J 
as  lar  back  as  tiie  ‘  age/  all  goorl  protesiunts  must  make  thdf  j 
exceptitm,  till  the  epithet  t  vein'rahle  shall  have  so  changed  ill  ^y.\ 
iDeaning,  tint  it  may  bi*  correctly  applied  to  mummeries  andim-  i 
positions  of  a  detestahh*  superstition,  to  whatever  is  the  molt  r  I 
iortdgn  ami  contrasted  to  wisdom,  and  sanctity,  and  the  genuine  I  ; 
woisiiip  4)f  the  .\lmighty. 

Kacli  part  and  circumstaiuu*  is  noted  by  Mr.  Wihl  with  dis- 
crimiiiutive  attention.  An  extremely  remarkable  one  is  a  long, 
slemler,  ami  very  flat  stone  arch,  within  the  ri)4»f  of  the  line, 
and  comiectitig  the  west  towers  at  their  bases.  It  is  judtretl  te 
liave  been  a  contrivance  adopted  at  the  time  these  towers  were 
intemle4l,  as  an  after-t bought,  to  he  carried  much  above  their 
original  altituile,  and  dcvistul  for  the  pur|>ose  of  ascertaining,  by 
the  ctFect  proilucisl,  if  any,  on  this  iiuvst  delicate,  we  may  alinoil 
say  sensitive  structure,  how  far  an  atlilitioiial  sup4Tinciiiiibent 
weight  might  safely  be  ventured.  ‘  Its  liability  to  be  adectedb) 
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*  t  rrry  at  eifhi'r  end,  will  readily  be  con- 

*  reived/  from  the  description  of  its  font)  and  dimensionH. 
Amoni;  the  curiosities  it  would  not  have  b('en  allowable  to 

fori;et  to  mention  the  renowned  ‘  threat  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which 
‘  is  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  weijjhs  nine  thousand 

*  eiuht  liundred  and  ninety  four  pounds ;  it  was  founded  at 

*  Lincoln  in  1610/ 

Of  the  sculpture  which  tiecorates  the  edifice,  some  portions 
are  excepted  by  our  Author,  in  terms,  ))erhaps,  somewhat  of 
the  strongest,  from  the  chari^e  so  "en  rally  applicable  to  our 
antupie  et'Hesiastical  hirurini's  in  stone  and  wood,  of  utter 
^  worddessness  in  point  ol  art  ;  but  certainly  some  of  tlie  ape- 
ciiuens  t;iven  in  plate  14  art*  remarkahly  in  contrast  to  tbit 
(general  character ;  a  character  f  dly  exemplified,  it  is  aeknow- 
Icilired,  ill  other  of  the  seiiiptunil  ornaments  of  tlie  building. 
For  ourselves  we  confess,  iii.it  the  eiiehantmeiit  of  antiquity  it 
not  stroll:;;  etiou:^h  to  prevent  oiir  loathing  and  hatin:'  th« 
rubhi^h  of  vile  carvinu^  whieh  heseis  and  loads  oiir  ancient  eccle- 
tia^ticiil  architecture.  As  samples  of  the  stale  of  the  arts,  (if  the 
term  may  he  so  applieil,)  in  eeriaiii  periods  and  placet,  a 
ipiaiiiiiv  ot  them  may  be  worth  keepiii*;;  in  existence;  i»ut  it 
nni^t  he  a  wretchediy  factitious  taste  that  cm  find  in  tliein 
someihin:;;  to  like  for  their  onn  sake, — that  is  to  say,  if 'there 
really  be  such  a  likiiiir,  and  it  lie  not  a  most  violent  atf'Ctatioii 
tli.it  is  applytni;;  the  epithets  interestiiiu;  and  precious  to  these 
deformities,  and  wasting  on  them  the  labours  of  the  pencil  and 
graver. 

'I'he  tame  striini^e  circumstance  as  in  the  records  of  other  of 
the  siiperli  ecclesiastical  edifices,  appears  in  those  respectinj^  the 
Lincoln  (^atlMMir  il, — the  oblivion  of  the  architects. 

*  Of  the  Knglish  architects  and  sculptors  of  that  age,'  says  Mr,  W. 

*  whose  labours  so  justiy  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  present, 
icarccly  any  thing  is  known;  contemporary  chronicles,  and  local 
registers,  having  rarely  more  than  the  name  of  the  patron  under 
whom  their  genius  waHexerttd.  and  to  whom  the  merit  of  their  works 
hat  in  consequence  been  too  genenilly  ascribed  *  p  1 1. 

Art.  V.  a  Poem.  By  Lord  By  ion.  8vo.  London.  1819. 

i  |NK  is  r«*ady  to  smih*  at  sreiny;  aiiitouiictMl  “  The  Whole 
Works  coiiiplete"  of  a  firt###/ Author  ;  as  it  there  ever  WM 
t  poet  who  kept  hi^  promise,  wlielher  made  to  himsidf  only,  or 
to  the  Public,  to  write  no  mure;  as  if  the  imaifiiiation  ulien 
once  act*n*itojned  to  tlie  bigldy  stimnlitiiig  exercise  of  {loeiicul 
composition,  enuhl  fiinl  an  atleqiiate  excitement,  or  an  adequate 
Vein,  in. any  other  species  of  exertion;  us  if,  too.  a  poet’s  va¬ 
nity  Could  live  upon  the  incense  of  yesterday,  any  more  than 
npou  posthumous  fame,  or  could  endure  to  share  the  fate  of 
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fsded  touts,  and  last  year’s  music.  To  say  nothtnp^  of  tht  I 
more  $ol%d  inducements  vvtiicb  a  successful  writer  may  hare  for  I 
conferrinfc  further  oblif^ations  upon  bis  pu  lisber  and  the  public, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  conscious  pleasure  of  success  wil 
be  a  sufficient  motive  to  new  and  varied  attempts  to  attract  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder,  and,  whatever  be  ita  character,  a  8troQ|; 
sympathy  of  some  kind,  towards  himself,  that  self  for  whoae 
sake  all  things  seem  to  the  poet  to  exist,  in  order  to  minister  to  hit 
intellectual  or  sensitive  faculties,  pleasure  or  fame.  And  sinoi 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  passions  to  become  less  nice  in  the  measi 
of  gratification,  u  the  habit  gains  strength  and  the  susceptibility 
of  enjoyment  is  blunted,  so,  this  ambition  for  fame  may  at  length 
grow  wanton  in  its  choice  of  expedients  for  procuring  to  the 
sated  egotist  the  requisite  solace  of  his  self-complacency:  it  may 
lead  him  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  at  defiance  the  good  opinioni 
of  those  whose  imaginations  he  has  brought  into  captivity  to  bis 
genius,  and  when  be  has  roused  to  arms  against  him  all  the  bettor 
Idlings  of  human  nature,  in  snatching  away  in  spite  of  all  re¬ 
sistance  the  forced  tribute  of  their  homage,  and  even,  though 
modified  by  abhorrence,  their  admiration.  The  worhl  that  can 
no  longer  fascinate  by  its  charms  or  sooth  by  its  eiidearmenti, 
shall  become  to  the  voluptuary  the  toy  of  his  caprice,  or  the  sport 
of  his  spleen.  He  never  loved  it  but  for  the  excitement  it  hu 
ceased  to  supply  to  his  vague  and  joyless  desires ;  and  now,  tbs 
paint  is  off.  But  although  the  object  of  pursuit  is  stripped  of  iti 
attractions,  the  faculties  require  Iresh  food,  and  the  passion  sur¬ 
vives  to  goad  on  the  mind  to  the  pursuit.  Fame — iutelleotual 
dominion — the  solitary  pleasure  of  the  magician  in  the  midst  of 
his  sorceries,'  this  is  what  the  poet  seeks  by  new  efforts  to  secure. 
And  if  there  were  no  better  immortality  within  his  reach,  this  might 
suffice,  perhaps,  to  urge  him  to  some  last  desperate  achievement 
•*-to  become  the  incendiary  who  fires  a  Temple  to  perpetuate  hit 
name. 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  natural  progress  of  passion — of  the  thirst  for 
fame,  not  less  than  the  thirst  for  pleasure,  a  thirst  which  never  dies. 
And  the  consciousness  of  exciting  vivid  sensations  in  others, 
would  seem  to  be  the  last  sensation  of  pleasure  which  reroaioi 
when  all  other  sources  of  gratification  are  exhausted.  In  this 
way  the  mind  lives  over  again  its  pleasures  in  the  mind  of  others, 
by  sympathy  with  tlie  emotions  it  has  succeeded  in  communicat¬ 
ing.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  depraved  feelings  that  in  gifted  with 
this  dangerous  i>ower,  the  fable  of  the  Vampyre  is  realized  in  his 
thus  renewing  the  life  of  his  pleasures  from  the  heart’s  blood  of 
the  principles  of  his  victims. 

Were  it  not  for  the  irresistible  fascination  exerted  by  a  mind 
of  such  transcendent  faculties,  it  might  furnish  a  moral  lesson 
of  considerable  efficacy,  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its  manifesta- 
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tions  op  to  the  Inst  sta^  of  its  career,  in  order  to  witness  how 
infallibly  the  wilfulness  of  passion,  which  destroys  all  that  it  app.'o- 
priates,  provides  for  its  own  punishment,  like  the  ravac^  of  a 
despot  which  ii^radually  extinguish  his  resources,  and  leave  him 
at  last  in  the  midst  of  a  desert ;  to  see  how  certoinly  the  libertine 
abuse  of  nature  denaturalizes  the  voluptuary,  tiirnina^  all  the 
genial  impulses  of  his  frame  to  disease,  and  leaving  behind  the 
intoxication,  the  overpayment  of  disgust.  But  such  a  lesson 
would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  familiar  association  with 
the  individual.  The  impressions  which  the  imagination  would 
be  exposed  to  receive  from  such  intercourse,  would  be  an  injury 
for  which  the  moral  of  the  tale  could  not  avail  to  compensate. 
The  world  has  had  enough  of  the  frank  '^confessions^*  of  the  vicious. 
It  were  idle  to  suppose  that  descriptions  or  disclosures  tending 
to  quicken  the  pulse,  can  by  virtue  of  the  lesson  they  convey,  add 
to  the  strength  of  principle. 

We  have  followed  Lord  Byron  thus  far  in  his  career ;  we  care 
not  to  enter  further  into  bis  secret.  We  have  had  enough  of  that 
with  which  his  poetry  is  replete — himself.  The  necessary  pro¬ 
gress  of  character  as  developed  in  his  last  rtpuird  production, 
has  conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
follow  him  even  in  thought,  for  fear  wc  should  he  begiiilcd  of  any 
portion  of  the  detestation  due  to  this  bold  oiitrutre.  Poetry 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet, 
which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  admire  without  losing  some  de<*> 
gree  of  self-respect ;  such  as  no  brother  could  read  aloud  to  his 
sister,  no  husband  to  his  wife; — poetry  in  which  (he  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  Author  is  to  corrupt  by  inflaming  the  mind,  to  seduce 
to  the  love  of  evil  which  lie  has  himself  chosen  as  his  good ;  can  be 
safely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way,  by  passing  it  over  in  silence. 
There  are  cases  in  winch  it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  into 
laughter  or  to  soften  into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  immoral 
concession  is  made  to  vice.  The  Author  of  the  following  stanzas 
might  seem  to  invite  our  compassionate  sympathy. 

*  No  more — no  more — Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o’  the  bee ; 

Thinkest  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas!  *twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower.’ 

‘  No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more  my  heart» 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  cune  t 
Tlie  illusion’s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  1  trust,  but  none  the  worse, 
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And  in  thy  i^end  I’ve  got  a  deal  of  judgement, 

Though  heaven  knuwa  how  it  ever  Hnd  u  linlgment/ 

*  Ambition  waa  my  idol,  which  wn>  broken 

Hetore  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  u  token 
()*er  whielr  reHection  may  be  made  at  leisure. 

*  Now  like  Friar  Bacon’s  brazen  head.  I’ve  spoken, 

Time  is.  'rmie  was,  Time’s  past,”  a  chymic  treasure 

In  glittering  youth,  which  1  have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes.’ 

Theno  lineM,  whicli  v\e  wish  to  redeem  from  the  profane  ri¬ 
baldry  of  their  context,  ate  exceedingly  totiehiiig,  anti  thrr 
have  that  charueter  of  truth  which  tlistiiignishes  Lord  Byioti'i 
poetry,  lie  writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  clear  |)erceptioii of 
the  truth  of  things,  which  is  the  result  of  the  guilty  knowledj^ 
of  good  and  evil,  and  who  by  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  kg 
deliberately  prefeired,  the  evil,  with  a  protid  malignity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  cotisutnnit- 
ting  cliange  to  ac'complish.  When  he  calculates  that  the  retder 
is  oil  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  he  takes  cane  to  throw  hin 
back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him  know  that  ill 
the  Poet's  pathos  is  but  the  seiilimentulism  of  the  drunkard 
between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  softness  of  the  courtesan, 
who  the  next  moment  restimes  the  bad  bohlness  of  her  (l^ 
grades!  character.  With  such  a  man  who  would  wish  either  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  ^  And  yet,  who  that  reads  him,  can  refrain 
alternately  from  either  ? 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  iV|azep|M, 
that  we  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  remarks,  hut  to  a  sukM- 
qiient  publication  of  notorious  charuettT.  l\]azeppa  is  leas 
vigorously  written  than  most  (d  his  Lordship's  productions,  and 
at  the  commeiicemeiit,  very  slowly  gains  upon  the  reader's  in* 
terest.  It  may,  however,  lie  read  without  much  otfeiice,  and 
it  will  an* ply  repay  perusal. 

The  poem  consists  of  a'  recital  of  the  leading  incident  of 
his  youth,  given  by  a  Cossack  hetman,  at  the  re(|uest  of 
liis  sovereign,  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  they  wfff 
bivouacking  together  in  the  depth  of  h  forest  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pultowa.  The  incident  is  taken  from  Voltaiie’s  History  of 
Charles  XII. 

*  Ne  who  then  occupied  this  place,  was  a  Poloncsc  gentlerotn, 
named  Mazeppa,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Padolia.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  page  to  John  Casiniir,  and  had  imbibed  at  his  court 
tome  tincture  of  the  tetires.  Being  detected  in  an  intrigue, 

while  yet  a  youth,  with  the  lady  of  a  Polone>e  gentleman,  he  was  by 
order  ot  her  husband,  bound  stark  naked  to  the  back  of  u  wild  horae, 
and  in  this  condition  dismissed.  The  horse,  which  came  from  tbe 
country  of  the  Ukraine,  made  itg  way  back,  bearing  thither  Mazeppti 
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hulf  dead  with  fatigue  and  hunger.'  Some  peasants  came  to  hit 
succour.  He  remained  a  long  time  among  them,  and  signalised  him* 
§t  ll  in  several  excursions  against  the  Tartars.  His  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  obtained  for  him  high  consideration  among  the  Cossacks :  and 
hi»  reputation,  which  daily  increased,  compelled  the  Czar  to  make  him 
Trince  of  the  Ukraine.* 

The  accMiunt  that  is  given  of  the  intrigue  its*  If,  is  iniicli  in 
the  style  ot*  levity  which  we  should  expect  from  a  libeitino: 
there  is  nothing  In  it  positively  gross,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
in  a  Cossack  prince  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  the  best 
we  can  say  for  the  Author.  We  pass  over  the  previous  stanzas, 
to  pn^nt  to  oiir  readers  that  which  forms  the  real  subject  of 
the  picture  ;  all  the  rest  is  but  back*grouii(l.  Mazeppa  is  bound 
to  the  horse,  *  wild,  wild  as  the  wild-deer,' 

*  With  spur  and  bridle  undehled. — * 

*  In  the  lull  fbum  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  • 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 

Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash^ 

Away  ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash  ! —  . 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash.* 

*  Away  ! — away  !— My  breath  was  gone— 

1  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 

'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foam’d — away ! — away  I— 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rote. 

As  I,  was  darted  from  my  foes. 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

W’hich  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 

With  sudden  wrath  1  wrench'd  ‘my  head. 

And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 

And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

HowPd  back  my  curse—* 
#•••••• 

‘  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  whid. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  aky, 

When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer*d  with  the  northern  light : 

Town — village — none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  w  ild  plain  of  far  extent. 

And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  s«>me  strong  hold, 

Against  the  Tatiart  built  of  old,  ‘ 
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No  trace  of  man.  The  year  before 
A  Turkifh  army  had  march'd  o’er; 

And  where  the  Spahi’t  hoof  hath  trod. 

The  verdure  diet  the  bloody  sod  - 
Hie  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by— 

1  could  have  answer’d  with  a  sigh— 

But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away — 

And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray; 

And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane; 

'But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 

He  flew  upon  his  far  career : 

At  times  1  almost  thought,  indeed. 

He  must  have  slacken’d  in  his  speed ; 

But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 

And  merely  like  a  spur  became: 

Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  affright: 

1  tried  my  voice, — ’twas  faint  and  low , 

But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o’er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame.* 


The  steed  and  his  rider  near  a  forest,  ^  a  wild  waste  of  UD* 
*  deruoocl,*  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees,  which  are  however 
snflicieiitly  witle  apart  to  leave  room  for  them  to  fly  through 
wiihmit  tearing  Mazepp^i*!  limbs,  leaving  shrtibs,  and  trees,  and 
wolves  behind. 


*  By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 

Where’er  we  flew  they  follow’d  on. 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun : 

Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 

At  day-breok  winding  through  the  wood. 

And  through  the  ni^nt  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat.* 

But  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  courser  bear  him  still  oo* 
ward  at  !»afe  distance  before  them. 

*  The  wood  was  past ;  *twas  more  than  noon. 

But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  i 
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Or  it  might  be  mj  veins  ran  cold-* 

Prolong^  endurance  taroea  the  bold ; 

And  1  was  then  not  what  I  seem. 

But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream^ 

And  wore  my  feelinin  out  before 
1  well  could  count  weir  causes  o*er : 

And  what  with  ftiry«  fear*  and  wrath» 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path* 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 

Thus  bound  in  nature’s  nakedness ; 

Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  itirr’d  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle- snake's,  in  act  to  strike. 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll’d  round, 

I  seem’d  to  sink  upon  the  around  ; 

But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  turn’d  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 

And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 

And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o*er  my  eyes, 

Whice  saw  no  farther  :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  1  died. 

O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

1  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 

1  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea,  ' 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o’er  thee. 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 

But  soon  it  pass’d,  with  little  pain. 

But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 

1  own  that  1  should  deem  it  much. 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 

And  yet  1  do  suppose  we  roust 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust.'— 

The  wild  horse  swims  a  river,  and  the  waters  rouse  Mazeppa 
from  his  trance,  infusing  a  temporary  strength  into’  his  stiffened 
limbs.  The  moon  rises,  shewing  a  dim  waste  spreading  through 
the  Mhadow  of  the  nigtit,  unrelieved  by  twinkling  taper  or  any 
other  sign  of  the  abodes  of  men.  But  now  the  courser’s  speed 
(>ogins  to  slacken  ;  his  savage  force  is  nearly  spent,  and  as  he 
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*  feebly  foaming  on/  an  infant  would  have  had  power  to 
Ipiide  him.  But  Ma2ep|)a  i«  unable  to  collect  strength  aufheient 
to  burat  hia  bontU,  and  U  atill  carried  passively  ouward. 

I 

•  The  dizxy  race  seem’d  almost  done» 

Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  san«— > 

How  slow,  alas!  became! 

Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
W  ould  never  dapple  into  day  ; 

How  heavily  it  roll’d  away— 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimen,  and  deposed  the  stars. 

And  call’d  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 

And  bird  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 

With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl’d 
Back  from  the  solit.iry  world 
yS  hich  l»iy  around — behind — before ; 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o’er 
Plain,  foiC't,  river?  Man  nor  brute. 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil; 

No  sign  of  travail — none  of  toil ; 

T!ie  very  air  w-as  mute ; 

And  not  an  insect  s  shrill  small  horn, 

.  Nor  matin  bird  m  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a  werst. 

Panting  us  if  his  heart  would  burst. 

The  weary  brute  still  staggered  on; 

And  st'll  wc  were— or  seemed — alone  : 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 

Methought  1  heard  a  courser  neigh, 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 

No,  no  I  from  out  the  forest  prance 
A  trampling  troop;  1  see  them  come  ! 

In  one  v  ist  squadron  they  advance  \ 

I  strove  to  cry— my  lips  were  dumb. 

The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 

But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 

A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  I 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mnne. 

Wide  nostrils — never  stretch’d  by  pain. 

Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 

And  flanks  unscarr  d  by  spur  or  rod. 

A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 

Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  tliickly  thundering  on, 
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At  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 

The  liighl  re-nerved  n»y  courser’s  feet, 

A  moment  staggciing,  feebly  fleet, 

A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer’ll^  and  then  tell : 

With  ga^ps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  liriibs  immoveable. 

His  tirst  and  last  career  it  d<ine  1 
On  came  the  tronp^they  taw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 

They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 

Approach,  retire,  tsheel  round  and  round. 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  Meed, 

\\  ho  seemed  the  pHtriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  while  upon  his  sh  'ggy  hide ; 

They  snort— they  foam— neigh — swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 

By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye.— 

They  left  roe  there,  to  my  despair, 

LinkM  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 

Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 

From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay. 

The  dying  on  the  dead  1 
1  little  deem’d  another  day 

Would  see  niy  houseless,  helpless  head.* 

*  The  sun  was  sinking — still  1  lay 

Chain*d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 

I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 

I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 

Who  searce  would  wait  till  both  should  die. 

Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 

He  flew,  and  perch’d,  then  flew  once  more. 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before: 

1  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 
I  could  have  smote,  but  lack’d  the  strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 

The  exerted  throat's  faint  ttrugglim;  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  voice. 
Together  scared  him  off  at  length.— 
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I  know  no  more-^mj  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 
Which  6x’d  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross’d  my  brain~ 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more.* 


Art.  VI.  Rickerches  Ph^siologiques  et  MSdicales  stir  let  Cautet^  k 
SiftnpiomeSf  et  le  Trattement^  de  la  GraveUe.  Par  F.  Mageadit, 
Docteur  en  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  dc  Paris,  Ac.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  91* 
Paris,  1818. 


E  medical  visits  we  pay  our  readers,  it  will  have  been  ob- 
-■  served,  hre  ‘  few  and  far  between.’  The  principle  by  which 
we  are  guided  in  our  selection  of  topics  bearing  u|K>n  the  healing 
art,  have  been  in  former  articles  distinctly  stated ;  it  is  only 
upon  questions  partaking  of  a  physiological  interest,  or  involving 
the  application  of  preventive  measures  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  profession,  that  we  for  tlie  most  part  feel  inclined  to  descut, 
conceiving  that  treatises  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
which  arc  purely  and  exclusively  such,  are  more  appropriately  r^ 
ferred  to  journals  devoted  to  their  s|>ecial  discussion.  Voluroei, 
however,  occasionally  offer  tlieinselves  for  notice,  whidi,  although 

i tartaking  of  a  medical  character,  are  nevertheless  of  tliat  mixed 
Lind  which  gives  them  a  popular  as  well  as  a  professional  interest 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  medicine,  pro|H*rly  so  called,  thit 
writings  on  jurisprudence  do  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  or  (!»• 
|>ensations  on  the  science  of  political  economy  to  the  actual  busi* 
ness  of  legislation. 

The  question  indeed  has  recently  been  much  agitated,  how  fcr 
it  is  desirable  that  the  several  hranciies  of  study  which  constitute 
the  ground-work  of  me<lical  theory  and  practice,  should  be  ron(k 
the  subject  of  popular  investigation.  On  the  one  band,  itw 
said,  teach  man  pliysiology,  that  is,  unfold  to  him  the  manner  ii 
which  life  is  connected  with  internal  organization  and  external io* 
fluences,  and  besides  ensuiing  the  more  obvious  and  ordiutry 
advantages  attendant  upon  an  eiilarge<l  sphere  of  acquiremeel, 
yon  will  go  a  considerable  way  towards  checking  baneful  pro¬ 
pensities  and  preventing  intemperate  habits.  On  the  other  haiuli 
It  is  contended  that  the  most  iininstrueted  individual  is  sufficiently 
aware  bo;li  of  the  criminality  and  the  injurious  nature  of  intefS- 
perance,  and  that  crimes  against  llic  law  of  his  being  are  not 
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commit(<Kl  uiu*onsciou^ly  or  in  ignorance,  but  with  as  complete 
a  kiiowleftflre  ot‘  o  uisc  and  rtr»*ct  as  any  that  p!iysiolo^y  could 
furnish.  For  ourselves,  \fe  incline  on  this  disputed  pointy  to 
an  intermediate  opinion.  As  fur  as  Huecess  in  tlie  practice  of 
physic  is  concerned,  we  verily  believe  that  the  faith  of  ij^norunce^ 
could  it  be  universally  ensured,  wouhl  I'eiierally  prove  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  salutary  operation,  than  that  comparative  scepticism, 
aith  re«;ard  to  the  agency  of  meflieiiie,  which  must  necessarily 
I  ^row  out  of  nn  acspiaintance  with  the  laws  and  limits  of  medi¬ 
cinal  action.  At  the  same  time,  we  are.  ready  to  admit  that  the 
^  diffusion  of  physiological  kiiowledt^e  is  very  likely  to' act  as  u 
check  upon  professional  indolence  and  empirical  imposture  ;  and 
that  it  may  in  some  cases  prove  more  effectual  in  preventing  vi¬ 
cious  habits,  than  the  most  careful  inculcation  of  moral  precepts. 

It  mis'ht  perhaps  be  urged,  that  facts  have  already  furnished 
os  with  tiecided  evidence  of  the  eflicacv  of  a  more  generally 
^  diffused  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  It  is  undeniable,  that  one 

:  ^  species  of  excess,  at  least,  is  not  so  common  now  among  the 

^  I  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  as  it  was  some  twenty  years 

I  I  ago ;  but  whether  this  comparative  sobriety  has  arisen  from  the 

,  t  caprice  of  fashion,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  or  from  the 

more  extensive  spread  of  science,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine. 

The  work  before  tis  hws  given  rise  to  the  above  suggestions, 

\  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  chiefly  an  enunciation  of 
principles  and  precepts  relative  to  diet  and  inodes  of  living.  It 
^  IS  not  a  very  long  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  treat  of  cal- 

\\  culous  complaints;  we  now  arc  induced  to  resume  the  topic, 

1  j  with  Dr.  MagendieN  treatise  as  a  text-book,  partly  because  we 

,  I  are  desirous  of  adding  somewhat  to  the  remarks  made  in  a 

{  ^  former  article,  and  partly  from  the  opportunity  the  discussion 

.  will  afford,  of  considering  more  at  large  the  general  connexion  of 

.  diet  and  disease. 

In  all  sciences  that  are  not  absolutely  demonstrative,  or  in 
I  wliicli  individual  opinion  may  give  a  cast  or  colouring  to  induo- 

I  '  tions  from  correct  f/(ifa,  there  are  two  sources  of  the  mistakes 

I  which  are  apt  to  mingle  themselves  with  our  inferences,  In  the 

I  ^  first  place,  wc  are  inclined,  often  unconsciously,  to  grasp  at  facta  . 

I  which  favour  our  jireconceptions,  while  we  neglect  those  which 

i.  t^pprar  inimical  to  our  cause ;  and  secondly,  we  are  disposed  to 

y  P*‘<^ume  upon  an  analogy,  where  analogy,  does  not  actually  exisl\ 

If  thus  to  substitute  detective  hypothesis  for  substantial  tlieory. 

i.  In  this  way  we  are  led  to  draw  conclusions  which  seem  to  ooma 

^  ^'vn  minds  with  the  force  of  little  less  than  absolute 

ly  ^  domonstration,  but  wliicIi  will  not  bear  tlie  test  of  rigid  and  ira- 

i.  0  partial  scrutiny.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  very  IngeoU 

VolXll.  N.  S.  O 
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ow  tract  before  uh  afTorcbi  ainple  illiiatratioii.  F rom  some  iaoUtd 
but,  t»o  far  am  it  strong  evidence,  Dr.  Matceiidie  infen 

tbit  inimal  tliet  H  tbe  ciuie  of  ;  iiid  having,  i«  he  eup- 

CNMn,  RHcert dined  the  fact,  lie  |iro|ioundi,  by  way  of  ex|)UiQ« 
g  I  Ilia  fact,  a  principle  iihich,  according  to  our  oooceptioii^ 
reati  m«*r«*ly  u|Hin  defective  inatogiei  drawn  from  ioaoitnate  to 
living  exiatenoe. 

*  To  the  ii«»e  of  animal  fotnl  have  been  aHcribed,  even  by  ikmm 
individuals  in  our  own  c*ouiitry,  not  only  gravel,  but  scrophuli, 
cancer,  coiiHuniptioii,  asthma,  gout,  and  indeed  all  the  chroaie 
ailuicnta  that  are  iiichient  to  man ;  and  there  are  very  many  wha, 
although  they  may  not  go  the  length  of  sotiie  of  tlie  ultra  eat* 
miea  to  this  kind  of  diet,  and  do  not  quite  auppoae  Uiat  with 
every  alice  of  beet'  we  actually  swallow  a  dose  of  iioiaon,  aliU  m 
inclined  to  attribute  a  variety  of  diseases  to  this  auuroe,  ami  tt 
sup|KMie  ih  it  vegetable  aliment  would  at  Ibe  least  ensure  agiiag 
tlieireaay  imiuetion. 

An  extended  diaqnisition  on  this  contested  point,  would  proptrif 
embrace  the  following  particulars  of  inquiry.  First,  how  far  a 
loan  shewn  to  lie  carniverous  or  herbivemua,  by  the  form  ud 
structure  of  his  body,  and  by  the  display  of  hia  natural  or  umo* 
phisticaled  propenaiiies  ?  ^*ooiiilly,  what  were  the  habits  of  on 
S|iecies«  as  it  reauecta  food,  at  former  uerimis  ?  Thirdly,  wlut 
is  the  diet,  and  wna%  so  far  as  they  can  1^  judged  of,  are  the  ooa* 
sequences  of  such  diet  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ?  Fourthly, 
what  correspondence  would  there  appear  to  he  between  our  ill* 
meat  and  tlie  more  prevalent  ailments  of  this  country,  now,  aad 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers  ?  And  lastly,  is  that  class  of  oat 
countrymen,  at  the  present  time,  which  consumes  the  greatest  pro* 
portion  of  animal  footl,  in  tlie  same  ratio  obnoxious  to  constiH- 
tiosal  disease } 

As  far  ai  structure  would  determine  the  question  of  mas^s  aS* 
mentarv  distunalion,  the  vegeiable  apologists  seem  to  cossickr 
themselves  as  almost  invincible,  since,  in  the  hum  an  sfiecies,  tf 
they  urge,  those  teeth  are  wanting  that  are  invariably’  found  il 
camiverous  auimals :  at  lewd,  the  teeth  which  are  termed  co* 
mue,  in  mgA,  have  aoihiog  in  their  u  ake  answerable  to  the  ti*€tk 
of  the  same  name  iu  those* brutes  which  refuse  vegetable,  ami  liv* 
Upon  animal  food.  But  In  their  burry  to  aeixe  upon  this  fact, 
our  speciilalista  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  ahnad 
all  the  camioora  except  roan,  are  in  some  measure  aniiuahrf 

Cy,  aad  chat  naiure  has  providetl  Uiem  with  the  U*eih  in  quealMi» 
il  kir  prsourii^  and  for  tearing  their  food.  Now,  neiilt 
dmo  proaaaasa  is  |ierformed  by  man ;  he  is  not  accustomed  U 
daka  kiu  meat  raw,  aor  by  force  in  the  way  of  aeixure.  Tbi 
■mlgatai  «r  grtading  t'cth,  moreover,  convs|Min J,  as  ii  regai^ 
liranrnaB^  fa  a  very  marked  maaoer  to  the  teeth  of  the.  oaam 
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tenmt  of  aiiioialH,  or  those  which  are  ca|>ahle  of  ^ingaus-t, 
Uinfd  ehlier  a  mixture  of  Ikith  kiiuls,  or  excluMively  hy  tuie 
kind  of  aliiueHt  Willi  n'a|>ert  lo  tin*  other  prinei|mt  itisiiiiciiofi 
in  strurture  iismely,  the  form  and  leiii^ih  of  ilie  iiitrMhul  ciiul^ 
ililioiuth  niMii  in  thin  pariieiiUr  *  is  rtMiiuved  to  a  ctmsider.ible 
*  dlMance  from  Uie  pru|>er  curtiironi,*  he  cauitoi  be  clanged  hUIv 
the  kerhivora:  in  fact,  a**  it  reir  rds  both  tiie  te(*ih  him!  the  in* 
lestiaes,  there  are  indications  which  must  he  sati^taetorv  to  any 
fober  joilireM»eiit«^  that  it  was  the  design  of  Providence  that  inap'i 
propi*r  food<iidioitUi  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  while  at  the  same  time 
La  slioukl  be  eiiabh'd.  occasionally  to  accommotlate  hio  self  to  a 
ppolracfeid' iiae  ofo  either  species  of  aliment  alone.  With  iej4rd 
loearly  pro*vensities,'  as  marks  of  oritfinal  destination,  we  see  no 
great  forcw'iii'the  iiifereiice  deihiced  irom  the  allec;ed  fnct  of  a  fet^ 
‘wild  men. of  the  woods*  liavini^  evinced  an  exclusive  propen*^ 
lity  for  fruits  and. herbs,  since,  from  the  nuMle  in  which  they  had 
been  sustained  from  infancy,  siicli  aliment  w.is  ilie  only  one  with 
nkidi  they  had  beenmaile  acquainted.  All  that  has  been  adduced 
on  the  subject  of  propensity  and  structure,,  avails  to  prove,  cer* 
taiiilv,  that  man  ia  not- an  .animal  .of  prey^  but,  the  arguincQl 
avails  no  furtheiv  ^ 

The  inquiry,  What  were  the  habits  of  man  in  the  earliest  ne^ 
rio<ls  of  society  ?  would  lead  to  the  q<n*sti<qi  of  anledil^viairdiet 
and  loiif^evity;  but  the  #n I y  records  vyhich  e^iid  descriptkya 
‘^the  world  before  the  floo<l,*  contain,  in  respect  to  diet,  no  p^ 
•itlve  tiiformationb  W'e  must  commence,  our  comparison  of 
cient.and  modern  customs,  from  putriuichul  times  sqhseqiieiit  to 
the  Dehtge  ;  .and  if  alMtaining  from  anim  il  foo«l  and  from  driuh 
arerlictates  of  nature,  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  nun  very  s  >011  learned  to 
disregard  them,  and  df generated  into  a  carniverous,  a  ‘drinking,*’ 
and  a  ‘  cooking*  animal.  We  read  that  Abraham,  when  enter¬ 
taining  his  celestial  gqcsts,  “ran  unto  the  herd  and .  fetched  a 
“  calfvtender  an%l  goo<l,  ami  gave  it  unto  a  young  man  and  he 
^  hasted  io^dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  ami  milk,  and  the  calf 
^  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  bef«»re  them,  and  he  stood  by 
them  omlep-Uieirci*,  and  they  did  eat.*V  We  have  upqii  reco^ 
even  Wfore.lhiit  tiine,  the  express'  cooimand  of  God  to  Noah  qp 
thikhead  f  M  .Evrry.inovi.ng  tUiug  Uiat  Wveth  shall  he  tpcai  ,ljy 
‘‘.'ydu»3 even  as  the  green  herb  bave  l.given  yon.pll  ^linqs.*’  Gqr 
8.  Again.*  W’lien  Isage  was  “  adifia$Qed  to  a^goli^ 
he  iostructs.Eoau  io  iqake.bpn  8oin«,‘.^4*>i5lpury 
uf  ke  iovedf.  and,  by  implicigion,.  such  aSiUe  itP 

'•  ■  ■*  ■  .  .y  M  ■«!  ^  ‘7’ s*«  .yr  — “TT*  Slth^ 

*  tt  has  beeh  asserted^by  one  'tbeorkt^v*^^  tnaintulns  the’f^etoUn 
^reedwitb  great  pertinacity, i that  wcneJinao  to*  fWe 
<t)d  undreoi^  vegetables,  there  would  hd  f¥>  'occesioujjp%ki)p,|(Odjko^ 
it-tU;.  and  that  1^  a  not  by  ^ 
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the  practice  of  eatinir-  So  iliat  wi*  have  very  early  proofs  of  what 
tlie  inaintainers  uf  the  herbareoii!!  hypothesis  are  (iisposfci  to 
deny,  namely,  the  compatibility  of  lonu;  life  and  anim.il  diet. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  test  of  what  may  be  considered  a  fairer 
comparison,  that  of  the  respective  diet  and  correspornlin^  Ion. 
geviiy  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  world  in  tlie  present  time.  On 
this  head,  a  cereal  deal  of  labour  has  been  employed  to  prote 
that  in  those  ret^ioiis  of  the  ulobe,  for  instanee,  in  extensive  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  eastern  world,  where,  from  relijjioiis  or  other  motives, 
man  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetable  matter,  instances  of  Ion- 
^evity  are  more  frequent,  than  in  countries  wiiere  opposite  habits 
arc  prevalent.  But  alt  the  iii{^emiity  of  sophistry  is  found  un¬ 
availing;  to  enable  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine  to  make  any  wiy 
a;;;ainst  the  siroiit;  current  of  opposiiij;  and  nnsiispieious  evidence. 
It  has  beim  asserted  hy  witnesses  who  have  not  any  particular  case 
to  make  out,  tha*,  on  the  one  liiind,  tlie  vegetable-eaters  of  India 
scarcely  ever  advance  beyond,  or  even  attain  the  af;e  of  sixty. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  Iceland, 
countries  in  which  so  much  animal  food  in  the  form  of  hsli  is 
consumed,  are  distini;uished  hy  more  than  ordinary  loiij;evity. 
Much  more,  probably,  in  either  case,  is  attrihutahle  to  climate 
and  other  physical  causes,  than  to  the  mode  and  matter  of  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  hut  even  in  this  particular,  the  advocate  of  *  fish,  flesh, 
*  and  fow  l,'  has  quite  as  iniicli  to  favour  his  side  of  the  question, 
as  the  stickler  fur  the  superior  salulirity  of  vej^etable  fare. 

We  have  hitherto  been  advanciiii;  upon  i;roiiiid  over  which  the 
generality  of  our  readers  will  not  have  felt  much  hesitation  in 
followin';  us.  'I'lie  solution  of  the  two  remaining  questions,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  positions  somewhat  more  debatable.  The  ijmtn- 
tum  of  animal  food  consumed  in  tliis  coniitry,  as  connected  with 
the  fyiKiii/tim  of  disease,  fs  a  question  of  hi'^li  interest  to  parents 
who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  oilspriiii;.  Now,  it  isi 
fact  too  often  overlooked  by  advocates  for  a  meagre  n*gimu’i,  that 
a  iiiueli  larger  proportion  of  aniiiul  food  wns  consumed,  by  somn 
classes  ol  society  at  least,  formerly,  than  in  our  own  time.  Let 
the  breaklast  ol  a  inuid  of  honour  in  Llizabetb’s  Court,  be  con- 
trasteil  wiiii  the  corresponding  ineui  of  the  sunie  description  of 
personage  in  the  present  day,  and  tlieii,  until  it  can  he  pro  veil  to 
iis  that  tlie  chine-devouring  dames  of  the  period  alluded  to,  were 
more  liable  to  ‘  constitutional  in  dailies'  llian  our  present  tea- 
drinking  court  ladies,  ue  shall  take  leave  to  doubt  the  direct  con¬ 
nexion  between  quantity  of  food  and  quantity  uf  disease  in  the 
Way  that  the  dcliMitlers  of  ahstiMuioiisiiess  stip|)ose. 

Again  :  we  are  told  hy  Sir  •lohti  Fortescue,  who  wrote  in  the 
fliteentli  century,  when  iie  is  setting  the  health  and  happiiiessof 
the  Britinh  poor  against  those  of  other  nations,  tint*  ihey  (iho 
‘  poor)  arc  led  in  great  uhuiidaiice  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  tisbf 
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•  of  which  they  li  ive  |>li*nty  every  where.**  And  fiirtlier,  com* 
piiiuii  one  cl4s<  of  our  fellow  cotiiitry-iueii  uiili  another,  at  the 
preMMit  p«‘rio(),  where  do  we  find  the  iiiaiadios  in  ^ueMioii  exixt* 
iiu;  ill  llie  ffreatejit  frequency  and  virulence  ?  Do  we  expect  to 
me  I  with  cancer,  and  scrophulu,  and  coiisumplion,  and  madn<‘ss^ 
imtuii;  ru'ttic  1  ibuurers,  one  of  whom  takes  as  much  meat  almost 
at  a  siiii^le  meal  us  serves  a  whole  poor  fiimily  in  coinmetcial  and 
mauulai'turiii^  towns  }  Or  do  we  not  rather  look  for  such  diseases 
cither  amoiiu^  the  squalid  uii«l  halUfamished  iuh  ihitants  of  such 
tuwiis,  where  \apitl  and  merely  stimula  fare  usmps  the  (dace 
ol'suiiil  siis(»'uaiice,  or  umoii^  the  superior  classes  of  societ),  whose 
(li^esiivi*  or<raus,  dehilitateo  by  habits  of  luxury,  seldom  demand 
or  a«linii  ol  much  that  is  solid  and  supporting? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  s  d’ely  concluded,  that  a  due  ad¬ 
mixture  of  auiiii.d  and  ves^etable  food,  Mlie  proportion  beins^ 
l^reaier  on  one  side  or  the  other,  accorditit;.  to  constitutional 
tomperun  mts  and  exiiTiial  circumstatices,)  is  tiecidedly  the  iia- 
tuial  and  legitimate  diet  of  m.iukiiid  in  i;tMieral,  atid  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  temperate  latitudes  especi.dly.  To  the  btirnini^ 
countries  under  the  equator,  a  diet  more  decidedly  vejj^etahle 
s<  eins  more  Miit aide  ;  but  with  us,  animal  iiiatter  appears  almost 
iiidUpeii^able.  With  respect  to  quantity,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  i^reat  a|'prehensioiis,  so  lout'  as  *  a  i^ood  dit^estioii  waits 

*  on  appetite.*  It  is  nut  frotn  the  Butcher,  but  frotn  the  Cook, 
tint  we  receive  the  slow  poiMiti  which  ulteii  preys  upon  the  vitals. 
It  is  not  by  the  quantity  or  kind  of  matter  which  we  take,  so 
nuieli  as  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  furnished,  and  the  fime#  at 
which  we  take  it,  that  our  frames  hceome  ratlically  impaireil, 

.Mu(‘h  diderence  of  opinion  has  obtained  with  respect  to  Drink 
also,  ill  reference  to  its  supposed  comiex  on  with  diir  reiit  dis¬ 
eased  states.  Bver  since  observations  on  the  myoitla  have  b<*en 
metliodiztui  into  any  thiiicf  like  system,  water  has  been  uti  object 
of  iniiiute  inquiry,  both  as  to  its  chemical  composilioii  and  its 
physical  eftects ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  ti  tural  for  mankind 
to  att.ich  a  cuiisiderublc  etVect  to  a  substance  they  are  di^dy 
swallowimr,  'I'hcse  researches,  however,  have  thrown  very 
liitic  li«;ht  upon  the  quo  modo  of  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of 
t  ie  d'.Teieiit  kinds  of  the  fluid  in  question.  There  is  iiMte<Mt  no 
sm  til  reason  to  be  altot^et  her  sceptical  on  thispoint;  for  even  tliema- 
laditsi  of  particular  climates  and  places,  aitrihuieil  to  the  qualities 
of  the  w  ater,  are  much  more  satisfactorily  accounted  lor  by  otlier 
consid.Tatioiis :  the  G  d  re,  for  example,  prevalent  in  some  of 
the,  Alpine  valleys,  has  been  thuui'ht  to  be  uwiii^  to  the  waters 
of  the  place,  hut  in  other  districts,  the  waters  of  which  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  quality,  the  deformity  is  not  known  Gravel 
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m\u\  atone,  the  MihjeiMs  of  our  ii)orep«irti(  ular  inT«»stii;atioD,haii 
likewiM*  hreii  nsctiucMl  lu  the  ii^)pfei;iiutiuii.H  of  tlu*  waters  used 
^  bjf  the  p  ;  but  *  besitles  that  those  concretions. do  not  answer, 
to  any  of  the  known  C’uin!>iir.itions  of  materials  found  in  waten, 

*  llie  iTiul  uiies  in  (|neslion  ha)i|ieii  tmlilTerenily  fo  persons  livin| 

^  U|KMi  soft  Wrtteis,  US  those  of  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  or  to 
*.j!iose  who  are  the  }  rineipal  part  of  th<*ir  livt  s  in  the  practice  of 

*  ^Iriiikiu^  tVoiH  ^ipriiis^H  iinpreu;iiitted  with  calcareous  inii^etlienii* 
In  fact,  tliere  are  no  well  attested  instances  of  any  spec  ific  eff^ll 
alining  from  the  use  of  any  watVr«,  if  we  except  tliose  'wtiicli 
either  operate  in  the  way  of  teiu|>eiatnre,  or  which  contain  suW 
phur»*oiis,  ch'.il>bi‘ate,  or  sitiiie  compuneiits,  in  such  measure  is 
IM  n^tbl)  to  act  Uj  on  the  animal  organization. 

.  It  is  a  law  of  life,  thit  the  more  we  enjov,  the  more  wesfalftT^ 
We  caiiiiot  ha\e  tlie  MiUantasres  of  civilizilion  and  lefliietnent^ 
without  beiiiij;  ex  posed,  in  a  peateror  less  meusUVe,  to.  the  physIM 
and  IDO'  ul  c%)U  which  luxury  hrini^s  in  her  traint  CKroiiic  urcbn« 
aiiinilon  1  maladies  are  amoii^  the  number  of  titese  eitls;  anJ 
ile^rists  li  ive  erred  tii  tlisseclin^  aiid  analysing  one  Suppos^ 
lonree  of  evil  to  the  exclusion  of  a  multitude  of  others'.'  ^ 

Hut  it  is  inuethat  we  should  proceeil  to  notice  liiofe  particnUrfj‘ 
wrh  it  are  the  facts  upon  wrhich  Dr.  Ha<;endte  founds  his  li)po«' 
thesis  ol  animal  food  bein  ^  the  cause  of  ealciilohs ’com|)laints. 

It  will  be  reciillected,  ili.it  in  our  reviewr  of  Dr.  Marcet’s  work^, 
we  Slated,  on  the  authority  of  that  Aiithur',  that  *  in  hot  climatwi, 

*  and  es|>ecially  b  tween  the  (r  pics,  calcufonS  atTections  art 

*  aliiiONt  unknown.*  Now,  ill  these  count ries^and’  'climate!!, 
Te;;erible  aliment  consti  oitntalinosl  exclusively  the  suktcnahcf  ot 
the  ill.)  jbit  Jills.  Tois  tact  Ur.  Mai^Miitit>%eizc8  Ifuhr  of  with 
aviditv,  as  aniouiitiiuj:  nearl\  to  a  deri|onstratioii  in  favour  of  hit 
arirnmeiit  *,  but  it  .s  siii;;ul  ijply  uufor^dp'ue  for  tfie  hWiothcsis,  that 
the  II  iiioiis  of  the  more.  norilieri^.an^j^yt],'l^r^iiCj  reifions  enjoy  aa 
«H|  I  d  i  iiuuiiiity  from  this  class  jif  dij«nrt)prs,  notwitiistaiidiiig  that 
their  food,  far  fiom  consisting  pf  yegetttbi^'^prodiictions^  U  alinMt 
rxchisively.  ai  le  isl  in  the  case^of,t|ie  latter^  made  |ip  of  nnimd 
nutter,  esp«*c)ally  ol  tisli.  In  t;efeiVnce  id  a  jiarticiijar  disirid 
0  our  own  country,  we  are  tojM^hy^|)r.  ^cudaiiidre^  who  lias  baa 
oppoiliinitiesof  jMTsoiully  ob^ery.mg  the  jaci,  tjiaf  these  ailbientl 
are  ejtceeoingly  prevalent  u  •  dug  ^^ejioprer  »*la»(.ses  in  iheii^gh* 
boiifluNMl  of  Tuiibtidge  \V  clb4^,-^wiidse  diet  is  alinO*»t '  whollj 
lier  nverotis.  ^Ir.  Coplami  llulclpi^^po  alsti^  in  a  pipeb  reivinh 
ptibli«h/d  ill  the  Transactitiiis  of  the  M/llicd  ah.i  Ohirurgirtil 
Spiieiy.  has  nroverl,  by  iudhiputtiblc  d'ociiinents,'  that  sailors  etl* 
juv  a  lem  irkable  i  nticinity  troin  a|^om*ahd  grairef  ;*  men  Whom  we 
all  know  lu  bo  pecu.ljily  liable  to  suRtr  iifbcii^r  wa\a  IVom  the 
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^gtd  of  living  Mp<)n  one  kind  of  anufiHl  «liet  (u  nbieli  tliey  are 
ofim  under  the  iiece?*»ily  of  brin^  rt*?*tricced.  V\  e  nro  fiifther 
lutd  br  appareutly  a  rery  CHii*lid  and  dir%p  iH.^^ioiiate  obatTVer  ii^iOQ 
Dr.  Maa*^i*die*a  theory,  that  *  Ue  han  repeitecily  seen  all  the 

*  plieiioiiiena  of  Kravel  Miibdued,  and  the  iiiurdinuie  aecretion  of 

*  uric  arid  apee<1ily  reduced,  by  peta«*v%*rance  in  a  tliel  comeatiiij^ 

^ol  a(uia  amumal  sea  biscuit,  rice,  |ioiat4ie,  and  otiicr 

<  farmaccous  retcelables,  \%ith  a  inuderate  alloaraHCeof  nhite  nnie 

*  or  diliitnl  branity  ;  and  from  ehicli,  aiiiinai /ai  and  oift,  fruity 

*  aoiarf,  and  oUier  yrecn  eejcrtu 6/e«,  ^nyar^  brpo^  and 

*  all  alimeniary  taabofuaceo  prufte  fo ybraicaf  uf  ion  in  tkp  stomach, 

*  bare  been  ri^rously  excluded*.* 

Dr.  Magendie  fiirtln  r  alUntes,  that  animals  whose  food  is  not 
aauirally  vegetable,  and  whose  urine  sii|>era bounds  with  a  pro* 
|M)rtioii  of  uric  and,  may  have  th^  relative  qiuutity  of  that 
afidreduceil  by  confining  them  to  vegei4hle  diet.  In  tliH  p6« 
lition  lie  H  in  a  great  measure  correct.  *  Indeed,  the  fact  lluC 
eariiiverous  aiiitnala  aie  the  only  ones  in  which  uric  concretiona 
are  detected,  wc  regard  us  the  strongest  point  in  favour  of 
our  TheurfMt*s  assumptions.  But  it  ought  to  he  rrcullecled  cliat 
these  concrutions  are  never  found  in  a  great  nunib<*r  of  the  car* 
aiveroi^s  tribes  of^  animals ;  so  that  soiuething  more  than  tlie 
mere  circumstance  of  food  must  t»e  conm^cted  with  a  const  it  u* 
tional  disposition  to  secrete  the  uric  acid. 

Our  Author  cites,  with  ranch  apparrni  triumph  in  support  of 
bis  principle,  the  case  of  an  individual  %vho  wsm,  from  the  flue* 
tuitions  of  coalmens,  repeatedly  subjectnl  to  consid«*rable  re* 
Verses  of  fortune,  aiul  who,  during  tiie  {>erio<U  of  his  opulence 
and  llie  correspondiiig  mode  of  luxurious  living,  was  invariably, 
subject  to  gravel  and  gout,  both  which  complaints  as  regularly 
left  him  when  poverty  compelled  him  to  plainer  tare.  T^iis  in* 
ittncp,  however,  only  proves,  what  had  bi^n  already  sufficiently 
substantiated,  that  the  greater  the  call  m  ide  upon  I  lie  sio.nacii  and 
digestive  organs,  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  deraiigein*'iii  in  the 
Secretions,  and  in  tlie  whole  physical,  we  tnigiit  utd,  moral  inan« 
And  this  Iea«l8  us  to  notice  a  second  objec«ion  ag  uiist  Dr. 
Mageiidie*s  principles,  on  the  ground  of  tlie  teinleiicy  they  . 
eviiK’e  to  apply  m*Te  cliemical  laws  to  the  explication  of  vinl 
phenomena.  *  Uric  acid,*  saya  our  Author,  *  coitfains  in  its 

*  composition  a  large  proportion  of  azote;  animal  fmiil  is  szo* 

*  tic,  and  therefore,  animal  food  must  favottr'liie  geuerachm  of 

*  stihsiances  in  which  uric  acid  abounds.*  But  it  ought  to  t>e 
recollec'ted,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  aouuAl  secretions, 
by  no  means  bear  tliia  regular  proportion  ui  the  kind  and  mea* 
sure  of  the  inyeafa,  and  tlial  the  very  essence  of  viul  support 
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consuls  in  the  faculty  jwssesseil  by  the  living  principle,  of  ssi. 
milalin^  or  converting  aliment  into  a  new  product. *  That  tkm 
law  has  itn  limith,  iniiht  be  coircedetl  ;  and  it  would  be  living  ii 
the  face  of  facts,  to  deny  that  several  substances  taken  into 
the  first  passai'cs,  are  afterwards  detected  in  the  secretions  aad 
einiiiictories  of  the  body,  almost  uncliaiK^ed.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  generally  the  case  ;  the  state  of  the  stoinnch,  relative  to 
tin*  intet^rity  of  its  function.s,  has  more  intluence  upon  the  se¬ 
cretions,  excretions,  und  exhalations  of  the  body,  than  the  ni- 
ture  or  tpiallty  of  the  matter  received  in  tlie  shape  of  aliment. 
Nay,  the  mind  itself  will  occasionally  operate  a  remarkable  va¬ 
riety  in  the  [larticular  rt  feired  to,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
material  aj^ency  :  the  heuriiii;  of  unpleasant  news  will  often  im¬ 
part  a  disHj|;reeahle  odour  to  a  breath  which,  but  the  moment 
before,  was  i'ree  from  it;, and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
in  Dr.  Mat^eiulie’s  example  of  his  comiiierci.il  patient,  the  men* 
tal  feelings  iiici<lent  to  his  varied  fortunes,  had  a  conjunriive 
intluence  with  his  diet,  in  re^ulatiiiST  his  alternate  subjection  to 
and  immunity  from  disease.  Individuals  suderiiu'  from  t;oQt 
or  i^ravel,  have  been  known  to  fori^et  iheir  coinplainis  in  the 
bustle  and  anxiety  of  contested  ele^rtions,  althoni;h,  duiini*the 
whole  of  the  time,  they  were  taking  into  their  stomach  ipiiteas 
lartte  cpiantities  of  a;&otic  aliment  as  they  had  before  been  accuf* 
toined  to. 

In  noticin<;  Dr.  Marcet's  work,  we  stated  that  while  lithic  or 
uric  acid  concretions  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  usual  form  of 
calculus,  a  i^reat  number  of  other  kintls  are  frequently  met 
with.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  iinroitiinate  for  Professor 
iVlas;;ciurie*s  azotic  hypothesis*,  and  aecordintrly  we  find  liioi 
reluctant  to  admit  the  fact.  All  the  calculi,  he  says,  suhj^t- 
ed  to  his  own  exainiiiutioii,  have  consisted  of  uric  acid  ;  aud 
the  varieties  detailed  by  Wollaston,  Marcct,  aud  others,  are  of 
exceeiliic^ly  rare  occurrence.  Are  these  contradirtory  state¬ 
ments  to  be  reconciled  by  the  sup]'ositioii,  that  in  France,  uric 
concretions  are  more  common  thuii  in  tliis  country  ^  Or  are 
wc  to  seek  assistance  in  the  explanation  of  the  enigma,  by  re¬ 
collecting;  the  proiiem  ss  of  specnlutists  to  make  facts  bend  to 
theory  ? 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Dr  Maijendie’s  arguments  for  his  che¬ 
mical  theory  of  calculous  formation,  and  such  arc  the  ohjectioof 

•  It  U  the  same  with  vccefable  life.  ‘  The  marine  plant,  (for 

•  instance,)  the  ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if  sown  in  a  box  Bllcd 

•  with  earth  that  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  that  alkali,  ood 

•  moistened  with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in  as  great  quantity* 
‘  if  the  plant  had  been  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in  s 

•  soil  always  inundated  by  brackish  or  salt  water/ 
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to  ivhich  it  is  exposed.  Uis  practice,  however,  we  beHeve  to 
be  blotter  than  his  theory  ;  and  \vc  have  threat  pleasure  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  work  for  some  useful  hints  both  on  the  dietetical 
iod  the  medicinal  manat'einent  of  the  complaints  in  question*. 
To  res^ulate  and  simplify  the  diet,  will  be  found  a  most  imnor- 
Unt  inerredient  in  our  curative  or  preventive  indications  in  gravel 
indsioiie;  and  vegetable,  us  bein*r  more  dii^estible,  and  more 
fisily  assimilated  by  some  weak  stomachs,  than  animal  food,  is 
often  much'inore  appropriate  fare  for  individuals  subject  to  th<*se 
disonlers.  ‘  1  have  often,’  says  Mr.  Brande,  *  known  a  week’s 
‘  abstinence  ofdy  from  animal  food  relieve  a  fit  of  uric  gravel, 

*  wIxTe  the  alkalies  were  of  little  avail  ;  and  in  other  cases,  the 

*  same  plan  has  been  most  successfully  adopted  ;  at  the  same 

*  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  llatulency  vind  other  sto- 

*  mach  symptoms  arise  from  the  want  of  usual  animal  diet, 
‘  mischief  will  in  most  instances  resullf.* 

In  the  paper  fiom  which  wi*  have  made  the  above  extract, 
are  to  he  tound  some  very  philosophical  intimations,  and  some 
very  tiseful  directions  cn  the  subject  of  catciiliis.  Mr.  Braude, 
we  feel  convinced,  has  duly  apprecMuled  chemical  inlluencea  in 
the  rationale  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  under  considera* 
lion,  without  li  ivint'  failed  to  recoi^nise  the  modifications  such 
iiillueiices  must  receive  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  rc- 
gul.tte  the  plicnumeiia  of  life. 

*  It  is,'  he  says,  ‘  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  early 

*  symptoms  of  t^ravel  shoidtl  be  carefully  attended  to ;  for  we 

*  are  often  able  with  little  difiiculty  to  check  their  procuress,  and 

*  to  form  useful  anticipations  of  the  probable  duration  and  ex- 

*  tent  of  the  complaint.  It  is  in  this  sta^e,  and  this  only,  that 

*  we  may  raiiomtlly  speak  (d*  solvent  medicines;  and  that  it  is 

*  really  in  our  power  to  prevent  that  kind  of  accumulation 
‘  which  cinis  in  stone  cither  of  the  kidney  or  hladtier.’  Mr. 
Braude  then  proceetls  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  hearint^  in 
mind,  that  there  are  not  very  often  to  be  found  more  than  tliree 
varieties  of^^ruvelly  or  sabulous  deposite  :  these  are,  first,  and 
prinripully,  the  uric  acid;  secondly,  the  phosphate  of  lime;  and 
thirdly,  tlic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  tnai^nesia.  The  two 
It'tt  constitute  a  while  sediment  in  the  urine,  while  the  first 
forms  a  red  deposite.  Of  tin*  white,  or  phosphate  calculi,  acids 
■re  the  particular  correctives  ;  while  for  tlie  red  or  uric  jfravel, 
alkalies  prove  the  best  remedies.  Such  is  the  (general  principle 
>vhich,  in  the  indications  of  practice  or  the  institution  of  preveu- 


•  An  English  translation  of  it  has  been  published, 
t  “Observations  on  the  Medico-Chemical  Treatment  of  Calculous 
“  Disorders.'’  By  W.  T.  Brande.  Quarterly  JourncU  of  Science 
and  Art. 
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five  meafiures,  ouglit  never  lo  be  lost  of.  1  nsUncea  wmoi. 

times  oi'cur,  as  iiuleed  was  bt'lore  iiititiriltMl,  of  persons  tiki|| 
alkaline  int^licines,  sneli  as  iiia«xnt*;%ia  and  liiue,  as  snpiKxj 
corrt*eiives  of  gravel,  anil  solveiiis  of  calculus,  wliicli  have  aU(lf4 
to,  in  place  of  iliininishiiig  the  otten*ling  ina*etial,  by  eiicoiingjg 
the  fie|K>si(ion  of  fresh  niailer.  S«kU  Wiler,  for  iokuikv,  iq^ 
unfrequenily  pro4iuceH  abniid  ince  of  white  saiul,  ‘  wliicii,*  ra. 
marks  Mr.  B.  ^  the  ignorance  of  tiie  patient  and  his  iiiedictl 

*  attend  uit  lead  them  lo  refer  lo  the  soiveni  power  of  the  ihn 

*  dicim*  upon  the  stone,  wiiereas  great  mischief  is  doing  bj 

*  giving  ilie  mine  more  than  its  usual  tendency  to  d**posiie  iu€ 

*  phosph  ites,  and  cons4'qtientl)  to  augment  the  size  of  tliectk 

*  cuhiH.*  To  counieraci,  ilien,  the  lendcocy  to  the  loriiiatioB  4 
this  while  sand,  acid  inedicinals  ought  to  be  cfnptoyed,  [vk, 
the  niiric,  the  sulphuric,  the  muriatic,)  wiiicli  often  operate  % 
deinihslly  lieiiefici.d  cliaiige  upon  the  urinary  secietioii  in  ibe 
course  of  a  very  few  days.  The  vegetable  uci*ls  also  are  occa- 
aionally  very  serviceahh*,  and  these  are  especially  adapieil  to 
cases  of  disorder  in  children,  in  which  the  white  sand  appeal 
in  aimintaiice.  It  is  to  be  rt^murked,  by  th  .*  wa«, ,  that  hod)  is 
young  persons,  and  in  ii.dividiials  of  a  m(»re  advanced  ag.*,  thii 
white  seiliiiient  often  t  ikes  pi  ice  us  a  me.  e  temporary  conse¬ 
quence  and  indication  of  dige'>itve  dcraiigeinciit ;  In  ^ucll  cairt, 
Us  Hp|»earance  ought  nut  lo  excite  any  alano  as  toiutureor  per- 
maiieiil  di^pusitioiis. 

As  aciils  are  correctives  of  the  white  concretions,  so  are  al¬ 
kalies  of  the  red  :  amt  soila,  potash,  magnesia,  and  aminunii| 
arc,  accoriliiig  to  the  circnmstanc<*s  ul  the  indivitliial,  to  he  bid 
recourse  to,  as  riMiiedies  for  the  liihie  or  uric  calculi.  iM  igiie^it 
p’jsses'^es  the  double  actvaiUage  of  being  apiTieiit  us  well  as  d- 
Laline,  und  is  otten  most  conspimously  s.  rviceahle ;  but  soiM 
caution  is  requisite  even  in  the  use  of  tuis  nie^liciiial,  simple  tf 
it  may  ap|M*ar.  Very  mischiivotis  iHuiscquenccs  have  beet 
known  lo  result  ftoin  its  lodgement  in  the  first  passages,  and 
when  canned  to  an  extreme,  there  is  also  danger  «)f  its  enctiu- 
raging  ill  !t  kind  of  deposite  fiom  the  iiiine,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  species  of  tlio  white  sand.  t>.i  the  alkalit'S,  both 
mild  and  caustic,  and  on  tlic  question  of  their  mode  of  o|>eratiuj(, 
we  have  already  trt*ateil  in  aiiulyziiig  Dr.  Mi  reel's  volume. 

W  e  need  not  recapiinUte.  Diir  ohj»K;t,  it  will  be  perceived, 
has  bet*ii  throughout,  to  guard  against  illegitimate  generaiizilioa, 
in  reference  both* to  diet  nnd  medicinals  ;  and  to  prevent  tue  re* 
verii's  and  abstractions  of  enthusiastic  s|M‘CuUiisis  from  gaining 
ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  sober  theory  and  sciemiHc  iaUr* 
•nee. 
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the  Chinese  lancuat'e  or  literature.  It  wotild,  iiitleed,  be 
easy  to  draw  up  from  auilieiitie  nml  accenaihle  sources, 
and  within  reason  tbie  limits,  a  teener  il  summary  of  European 
acquisitions  ujioii  tluHe  points ;  but  this  siihjeet  has  been  of 
late  veirs  so  freifuently  referrtMl  to,  and  may  be  considered, 
on  the  whole,  as  so  eouipletidy  before  the  public,  in  at  we 
have  felt  it  inexfiedient  to  en<rai;e  in  the  iiiiprobtahle,  thoui;li 
not  uiiinterestinsi^  task.  Havintr,  however,  had  <»ccasion  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  volumes  before  us,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lay  them  aside,  without  briefly  calliiii;  attention  to  a  department 
of  literature  which  has  been  of  lute  so  disinterestedly  and  sue* 
(‘Vaafuily  cultivated ;  erabractn:;,  at  the  same  time,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  devotiiifi^  a  few  pauses  to  a  simple  sta  ement  of  the 
labours  of  those  excellent  imllvidti  Is  who,  while  scekiiii^  to 
advance  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  have  ineideiitally  conlerred 
important  oblitrations  upon  science. 

A  century  back,  it  was  the  fasliioii  to  represent  the  Chinese  as 
a  race  of  pliilosophers,  ciiltiva.iiii^  literature  on  u  liberal  scale, 
and  fuundinc^  tiieir  claims  to  himour  and  distinct  ion  on  their 
dilit^cMicc  and  success  in  the  aequi««ition  of  knovvledi^e.  The 
.^agne  and  exai^t^ratetl  lantcna;;e  m  which  these  i^eiieral  eulot^ies 
W'tTe  protiounce<l  by  those  who  alone  had  the  means  of  furiutii^ 
an  accurate  estimate,  aided  the  d(*ception  ;  and  for  a  time  it  was 
adtniueil  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  that  China  was  the 
favoured  seat  of  wisdom  and  learntr.u:,  and  that  when  hibtinr 
and  skill  should  have  fairly  unlocketl  tue  ire.isiiry  of  li  r  senmee, 
the  western  world  would  be  fierIVctly  dazzled  by  ttie  splenuour 
ol  its  stores.  Labour  ami  skill  h  ive  at  ieiii^fh  achievetl  much  of 
their  allotteil  tusk  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  a  iaiiieiituhle  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  bit'll  claims  of  Cliine'*e  lil«TJtnr^  A  timid  acqui¬ 
escence  ill  ancient  lortns  and  opinions,*  an  tiidimiied  admiration 
of  eHtablislied  modes,  an  exclusive  i  iste  f  *r  tVivnlous  discussions, 
A  i;eiiiii4  for  triUiiit;,  whicu  may  vie  with  th.ti  of  the  I'ood  old 
tiiuos  of  the  European  schoolmen,  may  be  traced  ihrouifbuui  the 
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com|]OsitionH  of  the  accornplislipcl  literati  of  *  the  Celentiii 

*  Empire.’  What,'  indeed,  can  be  expected  from  (he  wrii»t» 
of  a  nuintry  where  llic  most  minute  points  of  etiipiette  are  uialff 
the  i;u.inlians)rip  of  the  bamboo,  and  where  strani;nla(ion  orb^ 
headiii^  awaits  the  luckless  trespasser  upon  established 
We  have  recently  met  with  thes((»ry  of  a  iniseraide  atithor,  who, 
for  some  liarmless,  but  unlicensed  use  of  (ho  emperor’s  namt, 
was,  toi^elher  with  his  innocent  family,  sentenced  to  deatli;  the 
latter  were  induli^?d  with  a  mitigation  of  their  judgement/ hot 
the  actual  ofl'nder  was  left  for  execution.  While  we  take  k 
for  granted  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  possess  a  fair  averts 
of  the  general  allotment  of  natuial  talent,  wo  imagine  that  k 
haxard  nothing  in  aflirming  that,  with  all  their  literary  vanttj 
and  ostentation,  they  are  the  most  ignorant  of  civilized  mUm 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  dts  literature,  the  language,  a 
least,  of  I’hina,  seems  to  possess  some  very  extraordinirt 
fascination,  if  we  may  form  our  judgement  from  the  etithusiaslic 
expressions  of  those  wim  h  ive  matle  tliemscives  acipiainted  with 
it.  ‘  lAuyua  tnirahitis !  j)hiloHt)plnc(i  I  diviua exclaims 
Tourmont ;  and  we  are  gravely  assured  hy  l)r.  Montucci,  that 

*  when  we  once  conceive  an  adetpiate  idea  of  (he  admirable 
‘  strnetiire,  meehanism,  and  energy  of  the  (jhine.-e  Hit*ro« 

^  glyphies,  the.  stddimity  of  the  invention  has  so  great  a  power 
‘  on  our  mind,  that  we  reganl  it  us  descemled  directly  from 
‘  heaven;  and  nothing  is  seen,  in  the  extensive  held  of  phi- 

*  hdogy,  that  can  hear  the  faintest  comparison  in  point  of  merit, 

*  to  the  ('hinese  language  and  writings!’  Dr.  i^lar^hma 
remarks,  in  moderate  and  rational  language,  that  tlii'  ple.i>«urf 
resulting  from  the  study  of  Cjiinese  *  is  so  great,  and  the  field 
‘  of  n  seaicli  which  it  opens,  so  interesting,  as  scarcely  to  permit 
‘  its  being  reliiupiislied  init  with  life  itself.’ 

IMiich  of  this  sirongly  »*xpressed  pKnisure,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
referred  to  the  miTt*  gratifiration  ari.siug  Iroin  the  surmouniinc  [ 
of  itiilicnliy  ;  something  of  it  is  also  to  be  assigned  to  the  verj 
natural,  iliuugh  unsuspe(‘ted  temU  ncy  (hat  exists  in  every  mind, 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  that  which  has  cost  intense  ial»oiir  | 
to  atiaiii;  hut  the  priiicipil  source  of  this  over-wrought  delict 
is,  we  appichend,  to  be  found  iu  the  nature  of  the  l<itigun|e 
its*  lf  Driginally,  as  it  should  seem,  representative  of  sp^Tifk  ^ 
objects,  and  snbseipienlly  blended  with  ciiaractcrs  of  invention,  - 
the  written  medium  has  ht  come  a  compound  of  imitative  tnd 
arbitrary  signs;  and  thus,  hy  presenting  to  (he  eye  and  to  the 
ndnd  a  species  of  hieroglypliieal  eidgma,  it  excites  curiositf, 


» 


I: 


and  keeps  attention  and  ex|>ec(a(iun  continually  on  the  alert. 
Of  this,  however,  we  speak  with  great  uncertainty;  for, 
mlihuugli  wc  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  anything  intke 
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|it(*nture  of  China  which  would  tempt  us  to  iiudertake  the 
rri^ilur  task  of  deciphering  and  acqnir.ii^  the  laiu^ua^fe,  yet, 
ac  ire  willini;  to  believe  that,  makin;;;  eviTy  deduction  for  par¬ 
tiality  and  exai^i^eration,  there  may  be  in  Innli  attractions  to 
justily  tlie  eulogies  of  their  admirers.  Without  em^a^ing  in 
ioquiries,  which  we  have  so  imperfect  means  of  solviu:;,  we 
$hill  prm  iHsI  to  (^ive  a  general  account  of  the  works  which  more 
immediately  demand  our  attention. 

Ur.  Marslimaii  has  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in 
the  icquisition  of  this  sini^ular  lan^ua^^e.  I'lioiigh  he  had  lon^ 
felt  an  anxious  wish  to  make  himself  master  of  its  arcana^  he 
was  compelled^  for  a  considerable  time,  to  delay  his  entrance  on 
this  part  of  his  studies,  by  the  absence  of  all  means  of  in¬ 
struction  ;  niid  when,  at  length,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  them, 
he  was  under  the  disheartening  necessity  of  studying  ‘  Chinese 
*  in  Chinese^  without  heins;  assisted  by  a  single  sentence  from  a 
^  Chinese  author  translated  into  any  lan^ua^e.’  By  the  aid  of 
his  Chinese  master,  his  resolution  and  application  overcame 
these  dithculties,  and  it  was  not  until  three  months  after  the 
cuinjdetioii  and  publication  of  his  translation  of  Confucius,  that 
he  ^  for  the  first  time  saw  a  Latin -Chinese  dictionary.*  From 
the  Uomisli  missionary  BodritiCu^^>  <^tid  from  ^Ir.  Manning,  Dr. 
Marshiiiun  subseipiently  derived  much  valuable  information. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  indefatigable  labour  exerted  in  the  pro- 
(Cressof  his  incpiirics,  we  may  state  the  fact,  that,  for  the  purpose 
uf  ascertaining  an  important  feature  of  the  Chinese  language,  he 
actually,  with  the  aid  of  his  Chinese  assistants,  employed  fifteen 
months  in  dissecting  and  analysing  the  whole  of  the  characters 
ill  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  umuunting  to  dl,^!!  ut  the  least, 
aiul  possibly,  to  not  fewer  than  43,196  complicated  forms.  In 
the  coui>e  of  our  examination  of  Dr.  Marslimatrs  work,  wc  had 
made  a  series  of  notes  which  would  enable  us  to  give  a  tolerably 
complete  abstract  of  its  contents;  but  on  revising  them  for  that 
purpose,  we  (iiul  that  it  would  be  hardly  practicable  to  make 
ourselves  clearly  understood  without  the  occasional  help  of  a  few 
characters  ;  and  even  if  this  did  not  make  sucli  an  analysis 
wholly  inexpedient,  we  should  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  con- 
sitleratiou  tliat  there  are  very  few  of  our  readers  to  whom  it 
Could  be  ill  any  way  interesting.  The  formation  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  has  been  very  laboriously  deduced  by  the  Dr.  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  dissertation,  but  as  he  has  stated  the  general  results  in 
the  prclace,  we  shall  adopt  his  language  in  preference  to  our 
own. 

\  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  from  certain  delineations  of  the  chief 
objects  of  nature,  sufficiently  rude,  it  is  true,  but  still  such  as  a  strong 
fancy  might  associate  with  the  object,  sprang  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  Elements.  Certain  expressions  of  ideas  once  fixed  upon, 
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thf«e  fov^ned  a  basin  on  which  to  erect  a  superstructure.  SoiaiQf 
the  n  were  soon  applied  b^iuratively ;  in  other  cases,  certain  addition 
pldCt'd  above,  he'ow.  or  within  the  original  character,  were  suppuiil 
capable  of  repri^rting  other  Uleas.  At  length  two  signiticani 
racters  were  combined  with  the  view  of  representing  by  the  unioaif 
the  two.  a  third,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  partook  io  so«e 
decree,  of  the  (|ualitic<«  of  botn.  This  once  attempted,  an  almos 
boundless  fi  -Id  presented  itself  to  the  view:  each  of  these  compouid 
cb  iracters  bec  i.ne  in  its  turn  a  primitive  or  root,  to  whiclran  Elerostt 
—the  head,  the  hand,  the  foot ;  tire,  water,  earth,  stone,  air,  ki 
being  added,  another  idea  w  ih  presented  to  the  mind,  if  u>  | 
thousand  ol  these  primitives,  oidy  a  hundred  nf  the  elements  had  beil 
added,  the  result  would  have  tieen  a  hundred ‘thousand  characit% 
produced  by  the  comliin.ition  of  onlv  three  elements;  but  in  penMii| 
this  e>s  ly,  t!ie  reader  will  find,  th  it  these  triole  compounds  are  sliHii 
many  instances,  the  primitive  or  root  of  u  new  character:  ia  tost 
caseh  this  is  extended  to  five,  and  in  a  few'  even  to  six  elements  united 
in  one  character,  which,  however,  still  expresses  only  one  idea. 
Thus  tien  the  reader  will  find,  that  from  two  hundred  and  fourteei 
Elements,  proceed  ahoot  one  thousand  six  hundred  Primitives;  which 
producing  each  troin  three  to  seventy  tour  Derivatives,  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  Chinese  written  language.’ 

The  colUH|uial  inediiiin  of  the  Cninese,  has  not  the  sfIglitMt 
connexion  with  the  written  eliaracter  ;  they  are,  in  fuel,  two'dif- 
ferent  languages, — if,  indeed,  the  term  may  be  applieil  to  i 
series  of  cliaraeleis  with  wliicli  sound  is  ('oiiiiected  only  in  u 
arbitrary  and  eoiiveiitioiiul  inaiiiier.  Langiiuge,  in  general,  s 
adjusied  by  the  powers  of  the  voice,  and  the  analogies  of  sound: 
the  wilt  ten  aiul  the  oral  media,  are  calculated  by  each  othef, 
8|H*cific  characters  utisweiiiig  to  iKH'iiliar  sounds  ;  and  althofigh 
those  sounds  vary  in  some  r€*spects  as  applieil  hy  dilH^rMt 
naiiuiis,  yet,  there  is  a  prevailing  resemblance  which  renders  (bt 
alphabi'tic  system  ot  their  various  dtahets,  to  a  certain  degree, 
iiitelligilde  to  all.  But  in  the  system  of  Chimi,  the  written 
nmrks,  and  the  oral  articulations,  have  no  connexion  wiflretd 
other,  exci'pt  from  an  almost  capricious  application,  'the  siiih 
character  may  have  sounds  attrihuted  to  it,  as  different  ar  the 
utmost  range  of  vaiietv  can  sujiply,  without  in  any  degre^  alter* 
ing  its  representative  ineaniiig,  since  the  written  medium  i# 
dresses  itself  only  lo  the  eye.  'I’lie  lanywige^  strictly  ‘S|>eakhi|f] 
of  the  Chinese,  coiiiaiiis,  evm  when  vaiied  by  the  applfca(1tHiH)l 
the  four  Tunes,  no  more  than  1781  motiosy  liable  *  iiitoiiatidfuf 
but.  tor  the  |>ceuliiir  arraiigemeui  and  consirtictton  of  tlMf  sVltenf 
with  its  cun  plicated  apparatus  of  initial  and  •  final  powsew^^iN 
must  refer  to  llie  volume  iiself.  '  ^ 

To  the  ClariM  is  apprmdcd,  with  a  n  intite^'Prtrxdk  idWl  (N 
traiisUtinn,  the  la  b\oh,  one  of  the  four  idattdArcf**  Bottis* 
the  Cbmeae,  aud  which  cUdma  to  be  cVhsidcred,  of 
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tHe  uiHtlnm  anil  kiiowirclire  of  the  literati  of 
Cbintt  ill  retipreiice  to  I  lie  particular  poiiita  of  moral  iluctriiio 
whi(*h  it  etirorcea  and  explain**.  .Miikiii*;  every  allowance  for 
the  meilitifii  of  a  traiiHlaiioii.  anil  icivint^  all  due 

cm  it  to  the  oii«;inal  for  sn|K*rior  terseness  and  felicity  ol  exprea* 
•ion,  we  iniiM  veiitiiveour  opinion  that  ihia  venerated  treatise,  of 
which  the  text  U  a'oiifned  to  ConfiiciiiH,  and  the  coinuient  to  hit 
di!<ciple^iiii>ti^twitlisiandin«rti8||i(|rh  liiieat;eanfl  prctentioiia,abiiii* 
diiillyt*t)innton- place.  W  eareiiot, however, ipiitesnieth  it  it  is, as  , 
yet,  correctly  iindcstoiHl,  for  on  comparing  the  present  renderi*nf 
with  Mr.  Morriaon'a  translation  in  the  Hurte  ShnctCf  we  (iml 
im|K>rt«nt  variationa^  The  primary  doctrine,  or,  at  h  ast,  that 
whicli  we  have  un<lerstood  to  be  hiicIi,  appt^ars  to  be  ditVereiitly 
itateil :  in  the  C/uru,  it  is  *  seU-govariiiueiit  in  the  Harm 
Itinicai,  it  is  virtue  in  ^eniTal. 

*  From  the  Son  of  Heaven  (the  Emperor)  down  to  the  humblest 

*  pea«ant,— 'to  all  equally,  the  adurniog  of  the  person  with  virtue 

*  lies  it  the  foundation.*  I  hr  a  Stniedt* 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  C/(ioi«,  the  same  sentence  is  thus 

rcDilered. 

*  From  the  Son  of  Heaven  even  to  the  common  people*  one  rule 

*  spplies,  that  self-government  in  the  root  of  all  virtue.* 

In  the  com  posit  ion  of  the  **  Chinese  Dictionary,**  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  has  taken  as  his  ground -work,  the  **  lin|>erial  Dict'oiiary 
**  of  Kang-he,**  hut  with  ninny  and  important  alterations  and 
improvements.  If  we  may  judge  fioin  the  s)iecimeiis  heture  us, 
it  will  not  only  be  a  complete  ThehauruH  of  the  C?hinem*  Ian- 
gntge,  but  will  contain  many  most  interesting  eliicidai ions  of  the 
mythology,  ethics,  and  literature  of  China.  The  liitrudiiction 
COfn|irises  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  iidoriiiatioii  re¬ 
specting  Chinese  philology,  and  terinin:ites  with  hoiiic  severe 
critiiisms  on  the  Uiclioiiary  of  M.  de  (juignes,  of  which,  not¬ 
withstanding,  Mr.  M.  allows  the  general  merit.  That  Mr. 
Morrison  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  high  admirers  of  the  lan- 
guage  with  which  he  has  made  kiimself  so  familiar,  will  ujipear 
from  the  very  strong  terms  in  which  he  expressing  hiniMelf, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  jiisty  ridicules  the  frigid  raptures  of 
those  who  have  discovered  unintelligible  excellences,  while 
betraying  specific  ignorance  of  real  beauties,  in  the  Cbincso 
character. 

*  To  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  by  the  eye,  the  Chinese  language 
jja^wess  all  the  purposes  of  a  written  medium,  a*  well  as  the  alpha- 
hvtic  system  of  the  West  and  perha|>fi.  in  some  re** peels,  better* 
Tht  ttoseter  forms  a  picture,  which  really  is  or  by  ea»*ly  associa* 
tk^t  it  Cuosideredt  beautiful  and  impressive.  The  Chinese  fine 
^ting  (when  fully  understood,  by  dispensing  with  all  the  minute 
particiea  and  diduaive  expressTonay  Whica  arc  a^iuiely  necessary  to 
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sivc  to  sounds  that  variety  which  makes  them  intelligible  in  gpoku 
language, J  darU  up<»n  the  mind  svith  a  vivid  flash,  a  force  and  | 
beauty,  of  which  Alphabetic  language  is  incapable.* 

The  six  sources  from  which  the  Chinese  language  is  saidti 
have  been  derived,  ore  thus  enumefated  :  1.  ‘  R(^cmblanceti 

*  the  objec!.*  2.  ‘  Pointing  out  some  property.’  3.  ‘  (’oiubi. 

*  nation  of  ideas.’  1  ‘  Sound  of  the  thing  spoken  of.’  J. 

*  Contraries,  hy  inverting  and  reversing  the  cliaracter.*  6. 

^  Borrowed,  supposed,  or  arbitrary  charaeters.’-  The  folloi. 
ing  citation  from  a  Chinese  wrller,  in  celebration  of  the  inves. 
tion  of  letters,  is,  perliaps,  quite  in  as  good  a  taste  as  Ihcgretbr 
portion  of  iCastern  hyperbole. 

•  When  letters  were  invented,  the  Heavens,  Earth,  and  the  Godi, 
were  all  agitated.  The  inhabitants  of  Hades  wept  at  night,  and  the 
Heavens,  as  an  expression  of  joy,  rained  down  ripe  grain.  From 
invention  of  letters  the  machinations  of  the  human  heart  hegan'to 
operate ;  stories  false  and  erroneous  daily  increased  ;  litigations,  sod 
imprisonments  sprung ;  hence,  also,  spacious  and  artful  language, 
which  causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  world.  It  .was  on  thw 
accounts  the  shades  of  the  departed  wept  at  night.  But,  from  tbe 
invention  of  letters,  polite  intercourse  ana  music  proceeded  ;  reaioo 
and  justice  were  made  manifest ;  the  relations  of  social  life  wm 
illustrated ;  and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  a  rule  to  refer 
to ;  scholars  had  authiirities  to  venerate ;  and  hence,  the  HeiTem 
delighted,  rained  down  ripe  grain.  The  Classical  Scholar,  the  Hii> 
torian,  the  iMutheniatician,  the  Astronomer,  none  of  them  can  do 
without  letters.  Were  there  not  letters  to  afford  proof  of  {miiiog 
events,  the  shades  might  weep  at  noon  day,  and  the  Heavens  nio 
down  blood.’ 

The  various  contents  of  the  first  division  of  the  Dictionaiy, 
arc  rlistrihuted  under  (he  successive,  radicals,  of  which  (be 
character  lin-mun,  is  the  ninth.  From  much  valuable  aad 
interesting  mutter  arranged  under  this  radical,  wc  select  (be 
following  illustrations  of  the  Chinese  opinions  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  human  race  and  (lie  peopling  of  the  world. 

*  From  the  time  that  the  Yin  and  Yang  combined,  and  the  fire 
elements  intermingled,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  where  rooistuiv 
and  heat  operated  on  each  other,  a  man  was  prmluced.  This  bmb 
w'as  by  nature  intelligent.  As  he  gazed  up<in  the  heavens,  he  sa^t 
darting  forth  from  a  star,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  a  golden  blaze 
light*  In  approiicbing  it,  be  found  it  to  be  an  animated  being,  which 
he  supposed  was  of  the  same  species.  The  being  addressed  bia 
saying,  *  *1  he  wings  have  h»ng  embraced  you ;  on  the  breaking  forth 

*  of  the  fructifying  principle,  1  knew  that  you  had  entered  into  thf 

*  world.’  Then  plucking  up  certain  plants,  formed  garments  for  ihj 
lower  part  of  the  hotly.  He  named  the  man  Hwang  laouj  a*® 
informed  him  of  the*  manner  of  creation ;  of  the  division  of  (hi 
heavens  and  the  earth;  the  Yin  and  Yang;  the  separating  the  darl^ 
Dess  from  the  light,  Ac, ;  tliat  all  things  were  produced  from  an 
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firft  formeil  io  water;  that  there  were  four  other  human  beinpa 
formed,  one  at  each  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Having  said 
this,  the  being  disappeared,  and  the  four  persons  flew  to  the  spot* 
each  from  a  difierent  quarter.  These  five  persons,  a  chemical 
procetts,  obtained,  from  an  immense  crucible,  a  male  being,  and  also 
a  female,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Shay-neu,  *  serpen t- w  oman/ 
These,  obtaining  essential  influence  from  the  sun  and  moon,  pro* 
duced  other  human  beings,  who  again  united,  and  gradually  filled  the 
earth  with  people.  Hwangdaou  directed  the  dispersion  of  the  first 
families,  and  supplied  them  with  rafts  to  cross  the  seas  and  rivers,  to 
whatever  place  the  wind  might  drive  them.  Pwan-koo,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  person,  whose  origin  is  not  known,  came  from  the  vast  deserts* 
He  was  four  times  taller  than  other  human  beings ;  had  horns  on  his 
hvad,  and  his  teeth  stood  out  of  his  mouth.  He  taught  navigation 
more  perfectly,  and  made  passages  through  the  mountains.  All 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  become  the  first  king  of  men/ 

The  **  Dialogues  and  detached  Sentences*'  will  be  found 
eitremely  usefnl,  not  only  to  tliose  who  may  be  desirous  of 
attaining  the  language  itself,  but  to  those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  tracing  out  the  forms  of  expression,  and  the  minor 
habits  of  common  intercourse,  prevalent  in  Chinese  society. 
To  the  Dialogues  are  subjoined  various  particulars  relating 
to  weights  and  measures,  the  division  of  time,  and  ditTerent 
inodes  of  epistolary  and  petitionary  address.  Both  in  this 
little  work,  and  in  bis  Dictionary,  Mr.  Morrison  seems  to  favour 
the  o|>inion,  that  the  Chinese  language  is  not  strictly  mono- 
ijllabic. 

The  **  Sacred  Edict**  is  a  well-judged  and  valuable  publica¬ 
tion,  and  contains  more  matter  directly  to  the  point,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  administrative  system  of  policy  by 
wliich  the  Chinese  nation  is  governed,  than  we  have  ever  be¬ 
fore  met  with  in  a  similar  compass.  The  Edict**  itself 
forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  comprised  in 
sixteen  brief  maxims,  enforcing,  1 — *  The  duties  of  children 
‘  and  brothers.*  2 — ‘  Respect  for  kindred.*  3 — ‘  Concord 

*  iinong  neighbours.*  4 — *  The  importance  of  husbandry. 
4 — ‘  The  value  of  economy/  6— ‘  Academical  learning/  7 — 

*  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  schism.*  8 — ^  The  knowledge  of 

*  the  Law.*  0 — *  The  principles  of  good  breeding.*  10 — 

*  Attention  to  the  essential  occupations.*  11 — ‘The  instruction 

*  of  youth/  12 — ‘  The  evilof  talse  accusing/  13 — ‘  Thecon- 

*  sequences  of  biding  deserters.’  14 — ‘  The  payment  of  the 

*  taxes.*  15 — ‘  The  necessity  of  extirpating  robbery  and 

*  theft/  10— ‘  The  importance  of  settling  animosities.’  Each 
of  these  injunctions  is  set  forth  in  a  brief  and  oracular  manner. 
The  “  Edict”  itself  was  origtqally  promulgated  by  the  great 
oraperor  Kaog-lie,  as  a  short  but  comprebeDKive  digest  of 
oivil  duties.  It  was,  however,  found  toe  laconic  and  senten* 

Vok.  Xll.  N.S.  P 
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tious  in  its  style  for  {general  utility,  and  his  son  and  succnior 
vrrote  and  published  an  *  Amplification,’  uhich  itself,  as  i( 
afterwards  appearoil,  required  a  commentary.  This  task  wts 
U  idertak^'n,  and  very  respectably  executed,  by  a  Chinese  Man. 
dariii,  who  has  studiously  enlivened  his  paraphrase  and  explant. 
tioii,  by  the  introduction  of  ‘  numerous  proverbs,  quaint  saying 
^  colloquial  phrases,  and  provincialisms,’  for  the  pur|M)se  of 
makings  the  whole  more  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the  {leople, 
Ttiis  volume  contains  an  able  and  distinct  translation,  .with 
very  interesting  annotations  of  the  text,  and  of  both  coromia. 
taries.  We  would,  however,  suggest  the  iiiqiropriety  of  uRiag 
80  European  and  specific  a  word  as  *  guillotine,*  in  renderii| 
the  Chinese  term  for  the  instrument  of  decapitation.  In  one  (I 
Mr.  Milne’s  notes,  we  find  the  following  s|>ecimen  of  Chinese 
humour.  1  laving  stated  in  the  text  that  the  natives  of  the  Nortk 
are  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  promptitude,  while  the 
Southerns  arc  dull  and  slow,  their  respective  characters  in 
thus  illufttrated. 

‘  Formerly  in  China,  there  was  a  Mandarin  who  had  two  senraoti, 
the  one  from  the  north  of  China,  the  other  from  the  south.  One  diy 
the  Mandarin  ordered  the  slow  south  country^man  to  carry  out  hi 
little  son  to  take  the  air.  The  servant  let  the  child  fall  into  a  fiib* 
pond ;  and  went  to  inform  his  master,  whom  he  found  writing  u 
official  document. 

*  Fearing  to  disturb  him,  he  stood  by  quietly  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  til)  tne  writing  was  completed.  **  What  do  you  want  V*  uid 
the  Mnndorin.  **  Sir/’  said  tlic  servant,  the  boy  has  fallen  into 

the  pond,  and  1  came  to  beg  you  to  send  some  person  to  take  him 

out.  **  What  I  you  scoundrel,”  said  the  Mandarin,  **  have  you  stood 
here  so  long  without  telling  !*’  **  1  durst  not  presume  to  disturb  yoa, 

lir,”  said  the  servant.  The  Mandarin  ran  to  the  pond;  but  found 
tlie  child  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  He  was  then  so  vexcfd  tint 
he  would  have  no  more  soutfi  country  servants,  because  they  were 
slow  and  void  of  energy.  On  a  certain  day  an  unexpected  aftir 
required  his  immediate  attention,  and  he  was  obliged  to  run  a  foot 

Wnen  coming  to  the  side  of  a  small  fiver,  where  there  wai 

no  bridge  or  boot,  be  said,  **  1  have  hurried  away  without  my  hor^; 
what  shall  be  done?”  His  north  country  servant  being  with  hni^ 
said,  **  No  fear,  sir,  1  will  manage  it.”  So  saying,  he  pulled  off  h* 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  said,  **  If  you  will  get  on  ray  back,  sir,  1 
will  carry  you  through  in  a  moment.”  When  they  were  about  hiff 
through,  the  Mandarin  said,  **  My  good  fellow,  this  is  just  what  1 
like,  the  promptitude  of  you  north  country  lads  is  very  valuable.  Ai 
a  reward  for  this  1  will  give  you  one  of  roy  maid  servants  in  marriage. 
The  servant  was  so  overpowered  with  instantaneous  joy,  that  he 
no  patience  to  wait  till  they  got  to  the  other  side,  but  set  down  w 
ma»ter  in  the  stream  and  fell  on  his  knees  to  thank  him  for  bli 
favour.’  pp,  179 — 180. 

The  Drama”  is  the  first  fair  specimen  of  the  skill  of  tli* 
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Cbinfte,  in  a  species  of  composition  wbicli  lias  been  successfully 
amoii^  tbe  most  intellectual  nations,  only  by 
I  luen  of  the  briitbtest  imaginations,  uiul  of  the  most  acute  aud 
I  observant  minds.  We  are  not  told  wbetber  this  play  ranks 
bifth  or  low  in  the  t^eneral  scale  of  tbe  dramatic  literature  of 
Cbina»  but  we  should  infer  from  tbe  statements  of  the  intror 
ductory  “  View,'*  that  it  may  be  considert‘d  as  an  average 

fMiuple  of  the  Chinese  theatre.  It  is.  however,  so  entirely  and 
I  exclusively  founded  on  native  modes  of  feeling  and  action,  as  to 
ibAte  very  sensibly  tbe  gratification  which  it  might  otherwise 
convey.  It  is  purely  national,  and  consequently  limited  in  its 
interest,  excepting  as  an  illustration  of  habits  and  emotions- 
didering  from  our  own.  The  drama  of  Greece,  and  Uiat  of 
Kiigiand,  partake  of  the  character  of  universality,  because  drawn 
^  from  the  very  fuiintaiii-head  of  human  feelings  and  impulses^ 
and  siipplieti  and  euriehetl  by  the  continual  accessions  of  intellect 
and  invention.  The  theatre  of  France  never  loses  sight  of 
^  tlie  bu.skin  and  the  mask  :  the  stream  of  imagination  never  run# 

^  .  pure;  it  is  tinged  with  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Seine,  and 
f  savours  throughout  its  current,  not  only  of  national,  but  of 
Parisian  feeling.  Even  Moliere,  incomparably  the  most  origin 
Dal  dramatic  genius  that  France  has  produced,  has  only  broken 
^  tbe  shackles  of  nationality  in  a  fevy  of  his  characters,  though 
he  has  scattered  the  scintillations  of  his  powerful  and  penetrating 
mind  throughout  his  hastiest  and  most  careless  scenes. 
Perhaps,  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  drama  perfectly  native 
in  its  construction,  and  yet  invariably  blended  with  the  common 
sympathies  and  the  general  features  of  human  nature,  is  to  be 
found  ill  the  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.**  Every  thing  in  it 
is  national  and  even  locals  down  to  Datcliet-Mead  and  the  buck- 
basket:  but  there  is  scarcely  a  feeling  expressed  that  is  not 
Universal ;  the  jealousy  of  Ford,  the  frolicsome  spirits  of  the 
Merry  Wives,  the  silly  importance  of  Slender,  are  as  , 
accurately  characteristic  of  middle  life  in  Germany,  France, 
Turkey,  and  we  would  venture  to  add,  China,  aa  they  are 
applicable  to  English  minds  and  manners.  Materials  for  nearly 
a  similar  drama  might  be  found  in  Le  Sage,  in  Cervantes,  and 
in  the  Arabian  nights,  if  an  equal  genius  could  be  found  to  put 
them  as  happily  together. 

From  Shakspeare  to  the  Heir  in  his  old  age,’*  is  a  *  heavy 
*  dedension,’  but  the  cursory  remarks  which  we  have  been  led 
to  make,  are  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority,  the  want  of  general  interest,  with  which  we  have 
chargeci  the  Chinese  play.  The  exaggerated  and  even  suj^r- 
^itioiis  views  entertained  by  the  natives  of  China,  respecting 
nlitl  piety,  are  the  main  springs  of  the  various  movements  and 
^cisaitudes  of  this  drama.  A  wealthy  old  roan,  without  a  sba^ 
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mirried  his  daughter  to  a  person  possessed  of  thehvi 
monious,  name  of  Clmni^-lang,  takes  a  *  second  or  inferior  wHi,* 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ^  an  heir  in  his  old  age.*  The  prion, 
pal  wife,  a  well  meaning,  res|>ectable  sort  of  shrew,  treats  tk 
old  man's  nephew  with  so  much  asperity,  as  to  compel  himii 
seek  shelter  and  comfort  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time,  tk 
second  wife  proves  with  child,  and  Chang-lang,  the  son-in-law, 
Texefl  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  family  property,  plots  witfi 
the  wife  to  effect  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  his  avaricimi 
expectations  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  accompliabed 
by  the  murder  of  the  pregnant  female.  The  remainder  of  tb 
action  turns  upon  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  disetitM 
nephew  in  performing  memorial  ceremonies  at  the  tombs  of 
bis  ancestors,  contrasted  with  the  negligence  and  tardinenof 
*Ohang-1ang;  and  the  drama  terminates  with  the  re-appearaaei 
of  the  last  wife,  with  a  son  and  heir,  both  of  whom  have  ben 
preserveil  by  the  wife  of  Chang-lang,  from  the  machinatiomof 
her  husband,  who  is  now  dismissed  to  poverty  and  infamy. 
,Tlie  old  gentleman  concludes  the  play  with  dividing  his  property 
among  his  daughter,  his  nephew,  and  his  son,  expressing  bii 
deliglit  at  having  obtained  *  an  heir  in  his  old  age.’ 

Art.  VIII.  T^e  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary.  Vol.  I.  ISlt# 
Vol,  II.  1818.  Vol.  Ill,  1819.  8vo.  London. 

4  *■ 

;YT  has  hitherto  been,  and  it  must  always,  to  a  considerabb 
**  extent,  continue  to  be,  a  subject  of  deep  though  unavaiKof 
regret,  that  a  large  mas «  of  valuable  materials  for  general  tad 
for  literary  history,  as  well  as  for  simple  biography,  should  bi 
lost  to  the  world,  by  the  absence  of  some  effectual  medium  fg 
the  conservation  of  dates  and  documents.  But  although  it  ii 
▼ery  desirable  that  Uie  memorabilia  of  illustrious  |)enioai 
should  he  preserved  in  records  early  collected  and  safely 
deposited,  yet,  whether  it  be  expedient  to  have  recourse,  in  tbe 
very  first  instance,  to  the  press,  in  preference  to  some  moct 
private  and  deliberate  cuMtus  rotulurumy  is  a  question  of  wbkb 
the  afRrmative  is  liable  to  many  objections.  The  oaly 
satisfactory  sources  of  biography,  must  be  sought  for  in  lb 
cabinets  of  the  individuals  themselves  whose  characters  an 
under  discussion,  or  in  the  tnenutranda  of  their  confident!; 
and  even  these  would  lead  to  most  erroneous  estimates,  unkn 
checked  by  the  per  contrai  of  antagonists,  and  balanced  bji 
reference  to  the  general  summary  of  their  recognised  acts, 
is,  however,  quite  clear  that  some  time  must  ela^ise  before  tbew 
indispensable  materials  can  become  accessible,  and  that  in  tin 
mean  time  every  attempt  to  supply  their  absence,  can. lead  oHj 
to  tp^rc,  partial,  or  unce^Uin  results.  .  Contemporary  bist^ 
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iDil  bio^t^phy,  even  when  derivetl  froni  the  purest  and  fullest 
^rcfs«  are  entsni^led  with  multiplied  difficulties^  sod  liable  to  ‘ 
fluent  and  just  suspicion.  The  partialities  of  friendship, 
the  discolouring  of  enmity,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
Botives  as  well  as  actions,  hate  all  of  them  a  more  deteriorating 
effect  on  memorials  writtten  at  the  time,  than  on  such  as  art 
subsequently  drawn  up,  if  not  with  more  complete,  at  least 
niili  more  equal  evidence;  if  not  with  more  interested,  yet 
with  more  equitable  feeling. 

These  considerations  have  been  suggested  by  the  present 
respectable  essay,  to  supply  a  very  important  chasm  in  what  we 
nay  be  permit t^  to  term,  our  floating  literatufe.  These 
volumes  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  preserve  the  general 
outline  and  the  leading  facts  of  the  lives  of  such  individuals 
as  come  within  the  period  which  they  embrace ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  diligence  can  obtain  due  materials  for  so  considerable  a 
mass  of  biography,  and  that  if  obtained,  no  individual,  could 
be  found  intn  pid  enough  to  venture  the  consequences  of  using 
them  with  entire  impartiality.  Though  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
disposetl  to  give  cretlit  to  the  Editor  for  having  acquhtetl  himself 
with  general  fairness  and  sufficient  skill,  yet,  the  probability  is, 


at  distinctly  and  impartially  traced.  For  this,  however,  we  by 
DO  means  impute  blame  to  the  Compiler :  he  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of  all  accessible  sources  of  intelligence,  he  has 
^communicated  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  clear  and  un¬ 
affected  style  and  arrangement,  and  we  hope  that  encourage¬ 
ment  may  be  affordeil  him  to  continue  a  work  which,  under  all 
disadvantages,  he  has  contrived  to  make  both  interesting  an^ 
useful. 

Some  of  the  articles  are,  of  course,  much  more  valuable  than 
others.  We  were  particularly  gratifled  with  the  memoir  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  book¬ 
maker  of  his  day.  *  But  we  refer  to  the  biographical  account 
of  him  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing*  the  following 
extract.  Dr.  F.,  it  seems,  had  written  or  edited  a  small 
octavo  volume,  under  the  title  of  Buchanan's  Travels  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  in  connexion  with  that  publication,  the  writer  of 
the  memoir  makes  the  following  remarks. 

*  Here  was  a  new  field  opened,  for  no  professed  modem  traveller 
hid  ever  entered  those  secluded  isles,  or  Lewis,  Harris,  botli  the 
Disti,  Barry,  Ac.  some  of  which  are  distant  no  less  than  70  miles 
from  the  main  land,  and  none  else  but  a  missionary  would  ever  have 
peregrinated  thither.  According  to  the  deplorible  account  here 
given,  **  the  wigwams  of  the  wild  Indians  of  America  are  equally 
good,  and  better  furnished,*’  than  the  cottages  of  the  unhappy  and 
<>ppre8sed  peasaotiy  of  Harris.  If  the  pccount  which  now  hes  open 
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before  the  writer  of  the  present  article  be«true,.or  even 
correct,  tlie  African  Society  ought  to  send  travellers  thither,  mi 
Mr  Wilberforce,  now  that  the  slave  trade  has  been  happily  aboliibo^ 
should  transfer  iiis  attention  to  those  miserable  shores  Accord^ 
to  this  narrative,  the  ancient  manerial  bondage  still  exists  in  sUia 
horrors  ;  the  labours  of  hfty-two  days  in  the  year  arc  demanded fr«p 
Mine  of  the  uiihupny  tenants :  others  of  them  are  obliged  to  foitcr 
their  master's  children,”  without  wages  :  w’hile  the  state  of  the 
•*  Scallag*'  is  assuredly  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  negro  in  the  Wea 
Indies  ;  for  they  both  seem,  indeed,  to  live  and  labour  under  the  ’ 
terrors  and  torture  of  the  whip,  but  w  ith  this  difference,  that  while 
the  iCbudean  slave  is  here' represented  os  starving  during  the  whole 
year,  the  slave  of  the  torrid  zone,  has  at  least  the  chance  of 
•leek  and  fat,  during  crop  time!  Humanity  teaches  us  charitably 
to  hope  that  the  original  Autlior  was  imposed  upon;  or  that  thi 
•Doctor  was  induced,  by  his  representations,  to  colour  and  varnish  is 
exaggerated  tale!  But  if  it  be  otherwise — and  surely  the  subjects 
worthy  of  enquiry,  by  actual  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  curiov, 
inquisitive,  and  humane  travellers  of  the  present  day — it  is  to  hi 
hoped  that  the  public  indignation  will  be  aroused,  and  that  the 
ScallagM  of  those  remote  isles  will  at  length  be  liberated  from  tt 
illegal  and  intolerant  bondage.*  pp.  102 — lOS. 

Ill  the  Biography  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  n  charge  h  brooglit 
against  his  Grace,  of  having  ^  impounded*  Mr.  Taylor's  trasi* 
lation  of  Plato,  and  of  having  *  conducted  himself  in  a  way 

*  ill  at  Tonson  would  have  disdained,  and  Curll  himself  woold 

*  have  scarcely  practised.*  A  charge  like  tliis  ought  not  (p 
have  been  insinuated,  unless  it  could  have  been  substantiated. 
AVas  (here  no  impropriety,  no  eccentricity  on  the  other  side,  tp 
provoke  such  a  measure  ?  We  are  uuacquaiuted  with  (lie  facH, 
out  we  should  siis|>ect  that  the  Duke  must  have  taken  boom 
offence,  probably  without  suflicient  cause,  before  he  could  htw 
admited  so  violent  a  course. 

The  last  of  these  volumes,  though  not  equal,  perhaps,  b 
those  of  the  preceding  years,  in  interesting  subjects,  is  decidedly 
superior  in  its  execiilion.  The  Silhouette  portraits  are,  very 
injudiciously,  engraved  in  wood  ;  the  impressions  are  uncertaki 
aiul  in  many  instances  so  broken  aud  imperfect,  as  to  convey  do 
adequate  idea  of  tlie  original. 
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TIIKKB  are  few  rdis^ious  persons  of  refined  or  well  cuUU 
fated  niiiuls,  who  have  not  had  (heir  feelings,  not  to  say 
Uieir  principles,  jmt  repeateifly  to  a  severe  test  hy  the  otVeiices 
that  abound  in  whut  is  U^nied  the  religiouu  nutrld.  When  tho 
Church  has  for  a  loiii^  time  enjoyeil  an  immunity  from  external 
trials  it  is  inevitable  that  a  larg;er  portion  ot  alloy  should  be 
found  adlierinp:  to  the  sincerity  ot*  Christian  prot'ession.  And  if 
the  perioil  should  be  characterised  by  a  tceneral  activity  of  seal, 
a  teal  deriviii*^  its  impetus  in  some  deji^ree,  perhaps,  from  the 
popularity  and  the  secular  advantages  aftachiiii^  under  such  cir* 
ctiiiistances  to  the  best  of  causes,  there  will  he  the  more  reason 
to  expect  to  hud  religion  exhibited  in  coiiibinntiun  with  all  (htt 
ftried  forms  of  human  imbecility.  It  would  Ik*  well  if  in  the 
hands  of  hypocrites  only,  religion  was  doomed  to  become  aa 
^  otience**  on  account  of  the  repulsive  aspect  it  is  made  to 
assume.  But  it  suffers  quite  as  much  from  the  indiscrelionH, 
the  inconsistencies,  and  the  bad  tante^  which  are  chargeable 
upon  many  who  have  the  interests  of  religion  sincerely  at  heart. 
And  these  moral  excretions  will  be  the  more  luxuriant,  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  heat  diffused  through  the  social  system,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  its  active  energies.  In  other  words,  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  prosperity  of  religion  will  too  generally  be  attefide4 
by  a  deterioration  of  its  purity  in  those  who  are  brought  tho 
more  prominently  into  contact  with  that  dangerous  ally,  the 
world.  Men  who  deserve  the  warmest  praise  for  (heir  exertions, 
may  yet  possibly  require  that  some  charitable  allowance  should 
be  made,  on  the  grouml  of  human  infirmity,  in  estinuHing  their 
characters.  It  is  not  always  the  holiest,  the  huinhleat,  or  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  arc  thrown  into  situations  of  the  grea^i 
prominence,  or  who  obtain  the  ascendency  in  religious  society, 
toy  more  than  in  the  world  at  Urge. 

We  have  known  excellent  individuals  who  have  discovered  a 
somewhat  morbid  sensibility  in  reference  to  these  natural  con¬ 
comitants  of  an  extending  religious  profession.  It  is  very 
possible  to  fix  our  attention  upon  (he  diseased  appearances  of 
lociety,  till  every  thing  shall  seem  to  wear  that  character,  and  a 
depending  estimate  shall  be  formed  of  the  state  of  religion, 
bighly  unfavourable  to  our  active  enjoyment  or  usefulness. 
What  was  at  first  an  honest  zeal  for  the  purity  and  honour  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  may  he  aggravated  by  personal  encounters 
With  what  is  rude  or  disgusting,  into  an  impatience  of  human 
mfirmiiies,  which  is  in  imminent  danger 'of  becoming  misantliro- 
^^al>  In  this. state  of  mind,  the  good  man  may  feel  all  the 
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Luther  riting  withio  him  ;  but  not  having  quite  a  Luthtr'i  pi^ 
\oeation  or  hia  courage,  he  may  be  tempted  to  vent  bis  indg. 
nation  through  his  pen,  and  to  become  a  satirist.  Eicelkn 
expedient  for  lashing  men  into  Christianity !  No  douet,  etn 
in  the  characters  ot‘  the  good,  be  will  find  matter  enough  tofil 
bit  pagea,  and  to  point  bis  rhymes.  And  his  zeal  for  thi 
^  Lord  of  Hosts'*  may  in  this  way  display  itself  with  a  cUrw. 
nets  most  creditable  to  his  talents.  But  then,  perhaps,  b 
chances  to  open  the  sacred  writings  at  that  part  where  aa  ii. 
spired  Apostle  draws  the  portrait  of  a  virtue  of  another  con. 
plexion,  and  as  he  reads,  it  may  occur  to  him  that  it  was  notii 
perfect  exemplification  of  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  e?il,” 
which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,**  **  is  not  easily  proroked,** 
**  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,**  that  he  was  about  te 
engage  in  becoming,  if  not  the  accuser,  the  reprover  of  b 
«  brethren.  One  thing  remains,  which  he  may  yet  do,  and  n 
It  will  be  more  consonant  with  his  best  feelings,  so  it  naj 
perhaps  be  not  less  etiiciently  useful  than  the  utmost  cleveroea 
of  satire ;  it  is  to  pray  for  those  he  would  reform^  to  pray  for  Ihi 
peace  of  that  Jerusalem  he  loves. 

A  g^ood  man  would  look  back  upon  the  period  at  whick  W 
felt  tempted  to  dip  his  |)en  in  satire,  as  one  of  danger  to  bs 
character.  He  might  have  written  with  the  amiableneas  aid 
sanctity  of  feeling  with  which  Cow|)er  looked  upon  the  world 
from  which  he  had  escai>ed.  It  was,  however,  more  probabk 
tliat  he  would  have  been  betrayed  into  a  different  spirit,  and  tbit* 
whatever  good  it  is  conceivable  he  might  have  efiect^,  would 
have  been  at  the  cost  of*  his  own  character.  But  still,  it  maybi 
allowed  him,  on  contemplating  the  follies  and  offensive  ioooi* 
sistencics  which  still  survive  to  justify  the  feeling  of  indignatioi, 
to  wish  at  times  that  they  should  meet  with  a  censor  who  should 
lash  them  a  little  into  the  back-ground.  He  may  indulge  a  Mt 
unlawful  complacency  in  finding  the  work  he  could  not  stoop  or 
trust  himself  to  perform,  fulfilled  by  some  coarse  hand,  whi^  ■ 
fit  fur  no  better  otfice.  It  is  true  that  the  task  is  likely  to  bi 
much  worse  done,  probably  without  any  intelligent  discrimia^ 
tion  as  to  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  found  existing  h 
combination,  and  more  from  a  wholesale  party  hatred  of  tbt 
men,  than  from  any  nicety  of  perception  in  reference  to  tbi 
standard  of  excellence.  lie  must-be  grieved  in  many  cases  to 
find  that  Religion  itself  gets  some  of  the  clumsy  blows  aiino^ 
by  the  dashing  or  ignorant  assailant  of  the  alleged  hypocrisy  or 
imbecility  of  some  of  the  professors  of  religion.  He  will  bsoi 
reason  too  for  surprise,  sometimes,  at  the  very  selection  of  ido* 
lerials  made  by  the  satirist  for  his  purpose,  and  it  will  occtf  ^ 
him  how  much  better  afti^  for  ridicule  he  could  have  fumiiM 
from  his  own  observation,  without  being  driven  to  all  the  ii* 
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caliiitiiiy  in  order  to  make  out  llie  tale.  Upon  the 
utiole,  lie  will  teel  that  this  straiii^e  ally  of  virtue  is  entitled  to 
nil  thanks  for  his  evil  pains,  althoiiich  it  may  be  ho|>ed  that  some 
pimis  people  will  be  made  the  more  prudent,  and  some  forward 
men  the  nit»re  cautious,  by  finding  themselves  lauQ;hed  at 
The  Author  of  this  Churchman^  Secoiul  tipistle  is,  in  some 
rrspeeCs,  just  the  man  for  this  dirty  work.  He  discovers  a 
sinirular  industry  in  raking:  out  materials  from  obscure  and 
fori^oiten  sources,  as  well  as  an  impartial  ililii^ence  in  hunting 
through  the  publications  of  the  day.  He  is  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
literary  scavoujj^er.  If  there  is  to  he  found  a  quaint,  or  coarse, 
or  profane  phrase  in  the  pulpit  effusions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  in  order  to  be  pieced  on  to 
some  supposed  parallel  passat'e  from  the  li^vani^elical  Mai^zine, 
or  the  Christian  Observer.  One  must  |HTfoice  admire  the  iniU 
for  his  readiiiflf.  ‘  The  Notes,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  with  which  he  has 

*  illiistratetl  his  text,  have  been  collected  at  no  slii^ht  expense 
‘  of  time  and  labour.*  Old  plays,  and  fast  sermons  of  similar 
(late,  a  e  his  chief  authorities.  Thus  we  have  Randolph's 
“  Muse’s  Looking  Glass,”  ‘  a  play  in  which  there  is  some 
‘  excellent  good  satire  on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritans,*  and 
the  “  Newe  Custome,”  cited  alternately  with  the  Sermon  of 
Mr.  Peak  at  Blackfriars  in  lb83,  Andrew  Feme's  Fast  Sermon, 
Mr.  Evans’s  at  St.  Clement’s,  Bridg:e*s  Prelatical  IL.i^tye, 
together  with  Dr.  Womack’s  “  Aronbimnucha.”  the  histories 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  Bonds  and  Bounds,”  aud 
other  authentic  documents  equally  illustrative  of  the  dani^ers 
resultiiK'  to  the  Church  of  which  this  Satirist  is  so  brii^hl  an 
ornament,  from  the  British  and  Foreii;n  Bible  Society  !  But 
when  we  have  j^iven  him  praise  for  the  industry  discovered  in 
his  Notes,  and  for  the  smoothness  of  his  verse,  we  must  stop. 
Me  cannot  s;iy  much  for  his  originality,  in  representing  the 
‘  Evangelicals*  of  every  sect  as  united  in  a  Bible  conspiracy 

dust  the  Established  Church,  of  the  same  kind  and  tendency 
as  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Puritans.*  It  is  a  stale  joke, 
and  was  at  hist  a  clumsy  one.  And  then,  the  roi^ue,  to  class 
the  Christian  Observer,  and  the  British  Review,  with  tho 
KcliTtic  Review,  as  fanatical  ^asonieiers  of  the  same  yeiiut, 
•''hen  he  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subscriber  to  either  of 
those  Journals  who  would  dare  trust  himself  to  read  an  article, 
nnich  less  purchase  a  number  of  our  Sectarian  work  !  But  we 
niu-t  not  insist  upon  breaches  of  politeness,  where  there  are  no 
terms  kept  with  honesty. 

*  It  is  a  pity,  however,  we  thought  as  we  turned  over  some  of 
his  Notes,  that  this  Satirist  is  a  Churchnnm  of  any  kind.  Had 
he  not  felt  bound  to  support  this  character,  he  mii^ht  have  dealt 
round  his  blows  still  more  unreservedly.  We  could  liave  direci* 
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ed  him  to  a  work,  in  uliicli  lie  wouUl  have  found  a  far  mtm 
vunou!«  and  eiteiiiiive  collection  of  {dquHiit  absurdities  and 
indecencies  extracted  from  )itil|)it  compositions  of  a.  former 
fieriod,  tbiiii  ho  has  yet  met  with  ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  tbet 
arc  all  taken  from  tho  writings  of  K)>is(*o|ial  diviiies,  and  would 
not  therefore  tell  quite  so  well.  'J'he  work  we  allude  to,  a 
Robert  Hobinsoirs  edition  of  Claudel  i'ssny  ;  it  is  now  scarta, 
but  a  copy  may  perhaps  l>e  met  with,  should  our  Author  be 
oonteroplatin^  a  Third  Kpistle. 

Hut  our  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  indui[^ 
them  with  an  extract  or  two,  and  there  is  one  parat^raph  ii 
the  sentiniiMit  of  which  we  can  cordially  unite. 

‘  Oh  !  for  that  day,  whenever  it  hliull  beam, 

W  hich  gives  us  back  the  coat  without  a  team  ! 

^Vhcn  from  all  quarters  of  this  earth  combined, 

One  universal  Cbureli  shall  knit  mankind. 

To  build  their  heavenly  Suleui  then  shull  rise, 

With  one  consent,  the  great,  and  good,  and  wise : 

AH  sects  united  in  a  common  bund. 

Join  faith  with  faitii,  and  mingle  hand  with  hand  ; 

Together  lift  the  sacrifice  of  pray’r. 

And  the  slain  Lumb*s  eternal  supper  share.’  p.  6. 

But  then  tlie  Poet  goes  off  into  the  following  exposition  of 
his  ideas  of  good  Cliurchmanshi)). 

‘  Religion  once,  when  wiser  paths  we  trod. 

Was  a  plain,  honest,  quiet  trust  in  (iod 
No  creeds  were  handied  with  polemic  art, 

And  Faith,  unwarp’d  by  fancy,  sw  jy’d  the  heart. 

The  good  man,  then,  with  little  mental  labour. 

Honour’d  the  King,  fear’d  God,  and  lov’d  his  Neighbour: 
Their  several  things  to  Heaven  and  ('a'sar  gave, 

And  thought  no  Ibshop,  but  the  I’ope,  a  knave. 

At  Church  on  Sundays  w’i>re  his  smartest  gear, 
purpose  not  to  criticise,  hut  hear; 

Knew'  half  the  service,  ere  it  came,  by  rote. 

Join’ll  the  responses,  took  no  shortdiand  note  : 

Stood  up  to  tune  the  pvalin  w  ith  all  his  might, 

And  mark'd  the  text,  to  con  it  o’er  at  night; 

Till  the  si.\th  head  w'us  seldom  seen  to  dose. 

And  always  waked  in  time  to  catch  the  close. 

At  meals,  unless  the  Vicar  was  his  guc.st. 

Himself,  ere  touch’d,  the  smoking  pudding  bless’d  : 

Thank’d  Heaven  each  night  and  morning  for  its  care. 

And  to  his  prayer-book,  onl),  look’d  for  prayer  : 

Seldom,  if  ever,  could  his  alms  refuse. 

Kept  Christmas  cheer,  and  paid  his  Faster  duct. 

What  by  Religion  now-a-days  is  meant  ? 

It  means— if  it  means  any  thing— Dissent. 

Not  Uiat  avow'd  defiance  which  of  yore, 
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Grav’d  on  hw  front  the  bold  opnoncnt  bore  ; 

Hut  sleek  and  seeming  fricndsliip  in  its  stead, 

Which  wears  our  liverj  and  purloins  our  bread.*  pp.  7—10. 

Wc  have  seldom  met  with  a  plainer  confession,  us  (o  what 
Male  of  things  it  is  that  the  beiieficed  opponents  of  Bible 
S^ocieties,  and  Missionary  Societies,  and  School  Societies,  would 
wish  to  have  restored.  Assuredly,  Religion  und  Dissent  do 
become  in  reference  to  such  a  system,  closely  identified. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  track  the  Author  through  his  abuse 
of  the  several  religious  so  cicties  above-mentioned.  Now  and 
then,  he  lights  upon  a  fair  suhji»ct  of  satire,  wen*  he  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  treating  it  with  fairncsM.  As  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
most  uiilortiinate  of  all  institutions,  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  wo  marvel  that  with 
the  assistance  of  that  ‘  simple-hearted  man,’  Mr.  Cioakman, 
our  Satirist  <lid  not  feel  tempfed  to  expatiate  a  little  more 
luinutdy  upon  so  fertile  a  theme.  Never,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  (he  contributions  of  Christian  benevolence  more  rashly 
lavished,  than  they  were  upon  that  crude,  unauthorized  scheme 
for  bribing  converts  from  Judaism.  No  rational  man  can  feel 
surprized  that  the  first  Society  came  to  nothing,  although  he 
nmy  diller  from  our  Author  in  thinking  (he  roguery  of  Frey 
iml  others,  an  excellent  joke.  The  obituarieH  of  certain 
religious  magazines,  atlord  another  theme  for — we  dare  not 
say  ridicule,  but  severe  reprehension.  Here  loo  we  must  regret 
that  the  Author,  not  always  being  able  to  distinguish  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture,  in  his  attempts  to  be  witty,  falls  into  pro- 
tanciiess.  Upon  this  subject,  more  particularly  upon  the 
obituaries  of  malefactors,  we  expressed  our  opinion  nt  large  on 
the  first  appearance  of  (hat  very  tract  by  NV.  P.  Davies,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  Notes.*  To  that  article,  we  do  not  refer 
our  .\uthor,  hut  we  may  refer  our  ri’iiders.  As  to  the  oM 
calumny  thrown  upon  Methodism,  of  leading  to  madness  and 
fostering  crime,  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  help  against  it,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  he  said  and  sung  in  spite  of  all  the  con¬ 
tradiction  it  is  daily  receiving  from  our  criminal  reconU  and 
from  the  annals  of  disease.  Nothing  would  he  easier  than  to  re¬ 
criminate  upon  this  “  Churchman,”  as  Jeremy  B4*n(hain  has  done 
with  a  vengeance ;  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter  u|M)n  the 
contest.  Heligioun  udeertittementH  aiforil  another  handle  to 
our  Hatirist.  He  quotes  one  in  particular  from  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  which  appeared  twelve  years  ago,  ol  a  sufticiently 
scandalous  description,  but  it  might  have  occurred  to  a  writer  of 
candour,  that  these  things  had  long  ago  worked  out  their 
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own  remedy.  The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  he  has  picked  ip 
some  uUI  numbers  of  different  mai^azines  at  a  book-siaU,  iiil 
is  as  ipioraiit  of  their  present  character,  as  he  is  of  every  thia^  : 
conn«*cled  with  the  sects  he  ihvei|;lis  ai^inst,  except  tud  ' 
ineat^ie  inforinatiuii  as  he  has  gleaned  at  random  from  tlien 
soiircM'S,  white  loitering  away  an  idl^’hour  at  Deighton*s.  Few 
of  our  readers  will  have  any  idea  of  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  lines. 

‘  Here  Theological  Booksellers  unite 

To  kindle  dying  Puritanic  light, 

And  scatter  Pamphlets  fitted  for  the  many, 

Tracts,  Tales,  and  Hymn-books,  one  and  taro  a  penny.’ 

Who  would  suppose,  that  this  passage  commemorates  the 
nhortive  project  of  some  three  or  four  booksellers  eleven  yein 
agt»,  to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  reprint  of  some  old  divinit)fl 
The  Society  was  never  formed,  and  the  idea  of  scatteriDg 
Tracts  and  Ilymn  books,  was  never  entertained  by  the  parties. 
But  d  phopos  of  booksellers,  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  it 
least  one  Anti  Puritan  to  be  found  in  that  worshipful  body,  to  be 
the  publisher  of  this  Cburcbmairs  Epistle  and  of  Don  Juan. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  Author.  We  had  intended 
to  give  some  further  extracts,  but  bis  pages  are  so  full  of 
ribaldry,  that  we  find  we  must  abstain.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
is  one  [mint  of  view  in  which  such  a  production  as  this,  Is 
adapted  to  give  some  satisfaction.  Reverting  to  the  rerosrk 
with  which  we  set  out,  that  oflVnces  of  the  deitcription  here 
saiiriziMl  must  needs  come,  one  is  led  to  reflect,  on  exaroiniog 
the  catalogue  drawn  out  with  such  malicious  industry,  u 
this  all  ?  And  has  the  enemy  been  aide  to  detect  no  worse 
instances  of  cint  or  impropriety  in  the  public  conduct  and 
writings  of  the  whole  religious  coiniiuinity,  than  these,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  has  pressed  obsolete  tracts  and  old  ailvertisemenU 
into  his  service?  We  congratulate  the  Evangelicals  of  every 
name  on  this  reluct  int  testimony  to  the  almost  iinexceptionabW 
character  which  it  should  seem  they  have  l>een  able  to  maintaia* 
W’e  have  actually  mentioned  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  hroiight  forward  by  this  Satirist,  to  which  they  would 
not  Inve  wished  to  plead  guilty.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
at  public  meetings  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  the  mul* 
lilud  nous  t  flusioiis  of  the  press,  improprieties  have  been  com* 
milted,  and  improprieties  will  be  committed,  which  we  should 
he  glad  to  have  put  to  flight  so  easily  as  by  a  flourish  of  tbi 
srtiirist’s  pen.  But  let  the  most  be  made  of  them  in  number  aod 
in  eiiorinily ;  still  we  reiterate,  Are  tlM*se  all  that  can  be  adduced 
to  swell  ilic  indictment  ?  Then  must  the  ever  active  princlpl*^ 
ol  human  Weakness  and  depravity  be  under  some  poweriul 
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control,  M)me  ruling^  master- motive,  which  renders  ii  possible 
lhit  ill  this  extraordinary  excitation  of  feeliiif;  and  activity,  this 
(lispliy  of  rude  energy  and  inflamed  zeal,  should  take  place, 
,iitliout  a  far  higher  degree  of  eccentricity  in  the  inflnitely  di« 
y,^i(ied  movements  of  machinery  so  complicated.  We  are 
(lathfied  that  nothing  less  than  religion,  the  essential  reality 
of  reliition,  must  be  the  spring  and  regulating  principle  of 
the  whole. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  more  remark,  and  it  is  this.  We 
atc  far  from  imagining  that  Religion  ‘  means — if  it  means  any 
t  thing — Dissent;*  but  when  we  meet  with  such  a  specimen  of 
Churchmanship  as  is  exhibited  by  our  clerical  Satirist,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  need  not  look  very  far  for  reasons  to  justify  our 
seltiAg  a  high  value  on  our  privileges  as  Dissenters.  It  is 
among  the  very  foremost  of  the  objections  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  that  it  commits  to  such  men  the  cure  of  souls. 
Such  an  individual,  were  he  a  Dissenting  minister,  would  be 
(letesteil  and  shunned,  as  wholly  unfit  for  the  office  he  had  fear* 
irssly  assumed,  lie  might  continue  to  rhyme,  hut  he  would 
Moii  cease  to  preach.  It  is  otherwise  with  our  Clerk.  Wherever 
lio  can  obtain  a  cure,  he  may  safely  and  unanxiously  pursue 

*  n  humble  Curate’s  parish  plans. 

And  marry,  christen,  church,  and  publish  banns.* 

Behold,  then,  as  Robert  Robinson  once  said,  on  being  dis- 
turbeil  and  insulted  in  the  midst  of  Divine  service  by  the  Cum- 
briilge  gownsmen, — Behold  our  reasons  of  Dissent,  written  with 
a  ;>en  of  iron  upon  brows  of  brass.  “  These  are  thy  gods,  O* 
“  Israel.** 

Art.  X.  A  Description  of  Greenland^  by  Hans  Egede,  who  was  a 
Missionary  in  that  Country  for  twenty-five  Years.  A  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  an  Historical  Introduction,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
Illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Greenland,  and  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood.  8vo.  pp.  340.  Price  12s.  1818. 

4  FACTITIOUS  and  most  extravagant  interest  attaches 
^  just  now,  and  will  for  some  time  to  come,  to  tlic  regions 
near  the  North  Pole.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  attraction  that  there  is  in  inysterv,— a  natural  provision, 
(may  we  not  believe  ?)  in  the  mind  of  man,  for  aiding  to  put  it 
under  the  power  of  the  world  unknown,  toward  which  it  ia 
passing. — The  feeling  excited  by  the  project  and  outset  of  the 
recent  expcMlitions,  was  immeasurably  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  conceivable  good  that  any  mortal  anticipated  from  even  their 
completest  suc*cess.  And  it  is  really  one  of  the  chief  consola¬ 
tions  felt  for  the  general  failure,  and  for  the  disappointment 
caused  by  the  partial  success,  that  there  still  remains  over  those 
regions  a  cloud  of  mystery  to  indulge  our  imagioatious  to. 
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It  Meins  to  be  now  broui^ht  within  rooilcrate  probabilitf,  u 
the  perseTerance  of  the  exploring  spirit,  that  in  two  or  thiw 
years  more,  it  will  be  decidedly  known,  in  whut  form  the  trica 
of  snow  and  ice  and  sea  in  that  dark  north-west  are  arrange 
and  wlietluT  there  is  or  is  not  a  communication  with  thereinoirt 
Oi^an.  It  will  then  be  curious  to  obser\e  how  S(»on  e^rry 
will  cease  to  care  about  the  matter,  when  once  the  questioniii 
loni'  agitated  are  practically  answered.  Let  the  adYeiilurtn 
take  their  ships  round  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west  fxtr^ 
ntities  of  America,  and  there  will  he  excited,  when  this  is  knotn, 
a  momentary  tumult  of  exultation;  hut  it  will  very  soon  cometo 
he  felt  that  those  ultimate  masses  of  sterility  are  just  no  better 
than  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Cape  Parry  and  Cape  Franklia,— 
or  if  those  ))romontories  are  to  have  some  names  expressive  d 
loyalty  or  patriotism, — will  become  of  no  more  account  iku 
Cape  Horn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continuity  of  land  skill 
hi*  encountered  in  the  north-east  quarter,  and  thus  an  end  pvt 
to  all  speculation  and  fancy,  the  whole  subject  and  interest  wiV 
instuntly  vanish  like  a  dream,  leaving  all  the  long  train  of  etr* 
nest  imaginings,  and  theorizings,  and  strenuous  practical  efforu, 
protracted  for  ages,  to  be  remembered  as  ‘  much  ado  aboot 
*  uothiug.' 

Gri'culand,  as  stretching  away  into  that  night  of  our  geogn- 
phical  knowledge,  shares  materially  in  the  interest  which  roiM  | 
hover  over  those  tracts  yet  some  time  longer.  It  has  ahool 
its  own  m  circumstance  of  great  excitement  to  (he  imagiiiatiou, 
*iu  the  (hick  veil  that  has  been  drawn  for  centuries  on  its  easteni 
side,  once  the  well-known  abode  of  civilized  and  Cliristianiie4 
colonies.  It  has  another  attraction  in  having  been,  on  its  westers 
coast,  the  scene  of  eminent  Christian  charity  and  zeal,  in  tbe 
missionary  labours  of  that  excellent  fraternity  whose  cnerj^ 
conquers  all  extremities  of  climate,  and  whose  patience  is  ncvft 
exhausted  by  the  perversities  und  incapacity  of  man.  Foriu 
physical  character  and  appearances,  too,  the  tract  is  worth  t 
description,  when  a  man  has  staid  long  enough  (here  to  he  ible 
to  ilescribe  it,  though  it  would  not  have  been  worth  his  staying 
so  long  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  can  he  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  reprint  of  i 
book  now  growing  rather  old,  will  be  an  acceptable  comptnioi 
of  the  various  new  ones,  which  are  from  mouth  to  mouth  inskinf 
the  most  of  our  previous  und  our  slowly  progressive  knowMge 
of  the  polar  regions.  The  Aiiihot  was  one  of  tiiose  men  who, 
on  a  day  yet  to  come,  will  stand  among  (lie  brightest  and  nia* 
exaltetl  of  the  human  race,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  wbil 
has  been  acc*ounte4(  the  n  ost  splendiil,  will  be  turiie*!  into  “  tkf 

blackness  nl  ilurkness.”  lie  was  one  of  those  men  wImik 
conception  of  happiness  was  whut  would  to  very  many  euU** 
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filed  persons  be  an  ima^c  of  emphatic  misery.  His  notion  of 
ligppinefs  was  that  of  devotins^  liimself,  lliroii8:h  the  bevit  part 
of  his  life,  to  incessant,  exhaustiiit^  toils,  amidst  deprivation,  rt- 
pHifS  of  cliinatt*,  disi^dstini^  barbarism,  obtiiseiiess  of  tiiuier- 
ittiulimCy  And  the  profoundest  heathen  icrnorance,  in  or<ler  to 
raise  from  such  a  region  some  tribute  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  impart  the  blessinfir^  of  his  kint^dom  to  some  of 
these  wretched  outcasts.  When  his  advanced  ai?e  and  failing 
itreni'th  could  support  this  service  no  longer,  he  left  his  son  to 
occupy  the  field,  and  spent  his  few  remaining  years  in  co  ope¬ 
rating,  at  Copenhai^en,  hy  every  aid  within  tlie  compass  of  hia 
kDOwled^e  and  never-reinittins'  zeal.  His  death,  referred,  hy 
a  typographical  mistake,  in  the  ^  Sketch  of  his  Life*  here 
introduced,  to  the  year  175*^,  took  place  about  1742,  the  year 
folluwiiu'  tiiat  ill  which  he  published  this  work  on  Greenland^ 
a  iraii'»latioii  of  which  was  printed  in  Eiii^^land  in  1745.  VVe 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever,  till  now,  been  reprinted. 

To  tliis  edition,  there  is  prefixed  a  well  written  and  very  en* 
tcrtaiiiiiis:  *  Historical  Introduction,’  relatiiif^  the  discovery  of 
the  countrv,  the  visits  ami  adventures  of  various  navii^tors, 
the  st*tileuieiit<<  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists,  and  the  most  cha- 
ract«‘nstic  pariieulars  of  both  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  hideous  bleakness  ot  the  tract  did  not  prevent  its  bein^ 
rendered  prolific  by  imai^iuatioii.  The  chief  incitement  to  many 
of  the  earlier  voyat^es,  was  ^  a  reoeive<l  opinion  that  the  country 
*  conlaiiietl  numerous  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.* 
Old  cliroiiieles  relate  that 

— *  the  Frieslanders,  having  made  a  lauding  upon  the  roast,  dis¬ 
covered  gome  wretched  cahinn  just  rising  above  the  earth  ground 
which  lay  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  ore.  Each  of  the  sailors  hedped 
himself  to  as  mucii  as  he  could  carry  away.  But,  when  they  were  re¬ 
treating  to  the  hhorc,  in  order  to  re  eoibark  with  their  treasure,  they 
MW  some  human  forms,  ns  ugly  us  devils,  issuing  out  of  their  earthern 
huts,  armed  with  hows  .itid  arrow's,  and  acciuiip  iiiicd  with  dogs  of  Viut 
•lie.  Before  all  the  sailors  could  reach  the  sliore,  some  t»f  tlieiii  were 
•riled  by  the.*e  trightful  archers,  who  tore  them  limb  from  limb  within 
•iglit  of  their  companions.  The  Danish  Chronicle  adds,  that  this  re¬ 
gion  is  so  rich  that  it  is  peopled  only  by  devils.’. 

think  we  have  remarked  it  is  not  uncommon  for  legendf 
of  wild  and  barbarian  fancy  to  coutaiii  this  one  point  of  sober 
sense  and  truth, — the  association  of  riches  and  evil  spirits. 

file  few  rcctirdtul  particulars  are  collected  to  form  a  scanty 
bistory  of  ihe  Icel.iiidic  and  Norwegian  colony  on  tbe  eastern 
and  of  the  very  ineiiiorable  circumstance  of  the  preclusioii 
of  til  further  intercourse  with  them  or  knowledge  of  them,  tboui 
die  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  formation  of  an  iro- 
l*^oetrable  barrier  of  ice.  Many  attempts  were  subsequeoUj 
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niaHp  by  the  Pawisb  ffovernment  to  reach  the  interdicted 
but  It  oiLtreinely  iloubifiil  \ihetluT  there  ua)<  one  inHtinei 

of  MfccesH,  as  relative  to  any  disi'overed  truces  of  the  coloniiti 
One  adventnier  pretended  that  he  hud  come  in  sit^ht  of  tie 
shore,  but  that  some  unseen  yet  invincible  obstruction  deharrv^ 
hill)  ttom  touchini;  it :  he  made  it  out  to  be  a  ^reat  loadstone  it 
the  l»ottom  of  the  sea.  A  formal  and  particular  relation  is  dlH 
ot  the  success  of  a  Danish  admiral  Liiuieivaii,  in  ^ainin^  sont 
unassi^ned  northward  part  of  the  east  coast,  and  even  brin|^» 
away  to  Denmark  several  of  the  savage  natives;  hut  it  is  not 
pietended  that  he  saw  any  relics,  livinix  or  monumental,  of  (he 
i'hiistian  inhabitants ;  and  the  natives  hroii(;ht  away  by  hint, 
bore  not  the  shs'htcst  S(>ecific  resemblance,  in  visage  or  lanirtitfri 
to  the  Norwegians.  To  one  story  affording  a  vdry  slight  glira|He 
of  the  colonists,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  cessation  ofin^. 
course,  Eg«*de  iippears  disposed  to  give  some  credit ;  it  is  tbit 
of  a  bishop  Amtind,  of  Iceland,  who  is  said  to  have  been  carrM 
by  adverse  winds  so  near  the  Cireenland  coast,  as  to  see  the 
people  driving  their  flocks  in  the  pasture  grounds. 

Nothing  in  the  description  is  more  remarkable  than  (he 
intensd  amor  patriwj  the  ahsohitely  desperate'  home-sickneii, 
of  each  and  all  of  the  Greenlanders  who  were,  at  several  tiroes, 
always  forcibly,  brought  away.  It  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
them,  even  in  any  degree',  to  the  country  to  which  they  aiert 
transporteel,  and  in  which  they  were  treated  with  studied  kind* 
fiess,  excepting  the  necessity  of  a  constantly  precautionary  roi« 
tiagcmcnt  to  prevent  their  throwing  themselves  away,  in  it- 
tempts  to  escape  in  boats  in  which  it  was  inevitable  for  them  to 
peri^'h  at  sea.  One  of  (hem  eluded  the  vigilance  and  was  lost. 
Others  slowly  pinerl  to  death.  There  is  a  curious  story  of  thdr 
b<‘ing  in  one  instance  excited  to  a  transient  animation.  To 
amuse  a  Spanish  ambassador,  they  were  set  to  exhibit  their 
wonderful  dexterity  in  managing  (he  little  canoes  jH'Ciiliar  ti 
their  country.  I'he  pres<nts  which  he  made  them  in  coo- 
ac<|uence,  they  took  a  fancy  to  cxjiencl  in  equipping  ihemschei 
U)  the  Danish  fashion. 

‘  They  were  accordingly  icon  booted  and  spurred,  with  large 
feathers  in  their  hats;  and  in  these  hubilintents  they  proposed  to  serte 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  Danish  king.  But  these  high  spirits  of  the 
(vrecnlanclcxs  lasted  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  they  soon  relapsed  iait 
their  uvual  melancholy.  '1  hey  became  entirely  absorbed  with  the 
idea  of  returning  to  their  native  country.’ 

It  would  seem  that  the  fewer  ami  simpler  the  relations  which 
the  human  animal  hag  to  u  tract  of  the  earth,  the  stronger  the 
gftaclimt  nt  to  it.  At  sight  of  some  of  the  exemplifications  d 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  help  being  ashametl  of  a  nature  that  c0 
exhibit  so  much  imbeciility.  The  Greenlander  dotes  to  dif' 
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frsrtioA  liift  malcliless  roiiiiirv,  for  it  ftflTiiriia  him  i  fikliy 
liui,  amt  III**  (vroa^e,  and  skinst  of  senln,  wiili  the  tiixiiryof 
wlitleoii  on  (orliiiiate  oriMiaiuiis,  with  jdenty  iiulood  of  aiiuw,  ioe‘, 
•n4  ItMiipr^l,  into  the  harf^nin.  It  would  he  iinpertiiieiit  to 
that  ihis  ia  lenTini'  H(K*ia)  rHatiotiM  out  of  the  account,  for 
if  a  hole  fainilica  could  be  traiusferrrd  to  a  better  territory  an4 
eroiiomy  of  life,  tliiis  oarryiiit^  thc*  most  inten'Mins:  of  the  aocinl 
relationships  with  them,  they  would  doubth*ss  all  pine  and  periidfi 
loftether. 

It  ia  true  that  tliis  work  contains  references  to  lec^endary 
^leriptions  of  we  kii(»\v  nut  what  fertility  and  beauty  to  parts  of 
this  rt^ilm  of  ice  and  fog:.  'I'lierc  is  ancient  talk  of  *•  the  t^hokM^k 
^  ahoit/  and  butter  and  dieese  of  sudi  transcendent  quality  tlfat 
it  aas  «peei.dly  set  apart  for  the  eatiuGT  of  kinus  and  qiieeno, 
tnd  aeuriis  of  such  siae,  besides  In  int^  exe<*llent  victual,  that,  if 
we  may  thence  inter  that  of  the  trees,  the  Briii«*h  oak  dwindles 
into  sixtli-i ate  liinher  in  the  coiiip«ri?ion.  There  lusy  he  sonfe 
iliiniiiutive  spots  and  favoured  shreds  where  the  frown  of  Natnra 
knot  absulnlely  black  and  perpetn  I,  and  there  have  been  iina^ 
ipnations;  besides  those  of  the  natives,  ciipalde  of  lurniiiif  thift 
into  idle  romance ;  in  w  liich  oppratinn  they  would  lie  ninch  at^ 
nistpd  thron!»li  the  channel  of  IoyhIiv*  if  it  ever  was  the  fact, 
that  blitter  and  che<*se  iinpoiied  from  (jreenlaiid  into  Norwajl, 
were  put  under  a  strict  monopoly  for  the  roynl  ‘  kitchen.'  That 
kiteben  excelled  ill  the  appropriate  virtue  of  waste,' if  we  may 
judi'e  bow  miieli  was  consumed  there  rby  the  fair  import  of  tlia 
terms,— ‘  a  a^reat  quantity  thereol*  was  broucfht  over  to  Norwayf 

Very  little  is  rt'quisite  to  be  said  of  the  ffenenil  character  of 
.Kfedt-^a  book.  It  is  urittcii  with  all  possible  simplicity  and 
booesfy,  wiUi  a  fiery adini^  sentimeivt  of  piety,  witfi  an  ididi^eiiC 
tlisposition  toward  the  Greenlanders,  and  with  a  threat  deal  ^ 
kiiowlcdg;e,  from  actual  observation  and  cxjH'rjetice,  of  tbo 
I  .  people  and  .the  country,  with  its  productions  and  plienon^eoa. 
The  perfect  artlessness  pf  bis  manner  t;ive8  sometunes  a  ca^t 
^rakness.  It  Jooks,  at  t.itnea,  like  f$pmew)yijl  gf  tbp  ,chjiracfv 
reflccteil  of  the  ‘feekip  folk*  to  whoYe  wcjlfore  so  Ipn^ 

Mil  sacriii(;£^l  kiip^f.  '^lie  wb(4<^, style  pf  fX|u:4)psipu, 

^I^Utiuu  adiplUed.aa  a  fakkful  It^wrs  thif  pfo^ 

racter,  but  it  is  peculiarly  obvious  in  the  iodicaliaiMi  not  unfroe 
qufntly  i;iven  of  a  considerable  di*^ei!  of  crcduljty ;  .p  crerluJity 
parukiiit(  uj  iiifiriuity  of  jud^cinneut,  ratber  Uiao  ^Im  wliich  ^ 
Stroup  and  pcourute  mliid  may  aciyMure  (roti)  the  prpgr^spife  e^r 
perieoce  and  authentic  testiniuny  of  straiigp  tilings,  rendering 
pro^resnively  less  and  less  determinate  than  at  an  epriier  Mtaga 
^knowledge  they  had  appeared  to  he,  the  JiiM?8  of  aep^raiipu 
Mtweiui  ||^>  probabi  j  and  t|io  improbable,  t^lia 

totnoHsible.  *  '  *  *  "  ^ 
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bBol  at' the  same  time  be  appears  almost  is  tbs^  light: eia 
aoepcical  pliiloaopber  when  compared  with  the  people  an^ 
fthom  be  lived,  wbo^e  capacity  of  believing  the  moontroiiiMi 
of  wild  and  superstitious  tradition  was  altogether  unlinitc^ 
To  biiDself  he  might  seem  to  be  in  a  very  rigorons  exerciitif 
judgement,  while  dinbelieving  so  many  things  held  in  m 
aerioua.  faith  all  around  him  ;  and  yet,  suight  at  the  ssom  t)M 
be  beguiled  by  that  popular  faith  into  a  degree  of  creduliijr  h 
which  be  would  not,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  have  btm 
liable  to  yield. 

He  furnishes  sn  ample  selection  of  the  feeble  luoadei  d 
Qreeoland  fantasy  and  superstition.  Their  natural  history  hasih 
itrakens,  mermaids,  and  otlier  monsters.  Their  civil  history  hm 
its  race  of  dog-men,  the  form  in  which  barbarian  mtlioe  bai 
preserved  the  tradition  of  the  Norwegian  colonists  once  segM 
on  the  west  coast,  and  extirpated  many  ages  since  by  tb 
Skraellingt,  the  savage  race  of  which  the  present  inliabitaato 
are  considered  as  the  descendants.  Their  science,  if  such  a  ten 
^ay  be  so  applied,  may  be  exemplified  in  their  manner  ct 
explaining  lightning  end  the  aurora- tmrealis,  which  phenooeei 
are  caused,  they  say,  by  the  souls  of  the  departed  playing  S 
foot- hall  in  Heaven,  with  the  head  of  a  morse.  Their  seteneed 
practical  application  consists  in  spells  and  petty  jumlery."'1fe 
|bsir  religion,  their  ideas  of  their  supreme  neing,  ^nominated 
.  Tomgarsuk,  might  he  expected  to  he  the  types  of  whatevg 
ib^r  sages,  aiigekkoks,  can  conceive  of  sublimity.  Tbar 
Dotioos  of  the  subject  differ,  hut  see  how  they  vie  with  ow 
another  in  elevation, — with  one  exception  :  ..  r 

^  A  Some  of  the  angekkoks  say  he  is  without  any  form  or  slofl^ 
others  give  him  that  of  a  bear  {  others  again  pretend  he  has  a  1^ 
body  but  one  arm ;  and  some  make  him  as  little  as  a  fiiM* 
There  are  those  who  hold  he  it  immortal,  and  others,  that  a  puff  d 
innd  can  kill  him.  They  assign  him  his  abode  in  the  lower  regto 
of  the  earth,  where  they  tell  you  there  is  constantly  fine  sun-Ml 
weather,  good  water,  deer,  and  fowls,  in  abundance.  They  alio  ay 
he  Itvea  m  the  water;  wherefore,  when  they  come  to  any  wattrr« 
which  they  have  not  drunk  before,  and  there  be  any  old  man  intla 
company,  they  make  him  drink  first,  in  order  to  take  away  itsXiaa 
gmauk^  or  the  malignant  quality  of  the  water,  which  might  nab 
^em  sick,  ai^  kill  them.’ 

r  Tbofo  is  another  personage  of  great  consequence  in  tbi 
nytbology,  the  ‘  ^ndame  of  the  said  Tomgarsuk,  *or 
*  others  will  have  it)  his  lady  daughter,  a  true  termagaol  aw 
‘  ghattly  woman,  who  is  stid  to  have  a  hand  as  big  as  thohl 
^  of  a  whale,  with  which,  if  she  hits  any  body,  lie  » at  <*• 

stroke  mouse- dead.’  . 

*:  ^  Bheli  said  to  dweB  b  the  lower  parts  of  tbit  tank  iiader  the  ItA 
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gbd  lutf  ^  empire  over  ii)l  fithei  and  sea^animalt.  The  bitoa  plated 
her  lamp,  into  which  the  train  oil  of  the  lamp  dripa  dofloi^. 
grnvm  vith  all  kinds  of  sea-fowlst  iwimiuing  in  and  h<)veriQg  ahiMik 
it  At  the  entry  of  her  abode  is  a  corps  de  garde  of  soa-dogti'. 
ebo  mouBi  the  guard,  and  stand  sentinels  at  her  gates  to  keep  out 
the  crowd  of  petitioners.’. 

ffone'  hut  the  angekkoks,  or  prieato,  or  enchanters,  as  the^ 
mtj  he  denominated,  can  make  any  attempt  to  get  into  heft 
pretence,  and  they  inn<it  be  accompanied  and  aided  by  a  soft  ot 
gusnliaii  spirits,  named  Torngak.  ’fbere  is  a  curfoos  deacrlp-*> 
lion'of  ihe  journey  to  the  ‘  residence  of  tliis^desirs  grandaihe,^ 
tod  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  object  of  the  enterprrae,  whiA 
eomtiionly  is,  tn  con^l  her  to  break  up,  or  rather' to  breaks 
Q|)  for  her,  a  kind  of  enchantment,  by  which  she  telHslily  and 
mtlignantly  attracts  into  her  vicinity  all  the  fishes  and  odier 
Shirine  animals  which  are  of  the  most  iinporlance  to'the  Oreeii^ 
hiiders,  so  that  the  good  (Krnple  would  in  danger 'of  pensh^^ 
mr,  unless  something  were  done.  '  Through  many  dreary, 
scenes,  and  (Vightful  scrapes,  the  wizzard  and  his  guide  r^cb  at 
length — 

^  tlie  apartment  of  tlie  infernal  goddess,  wbdt  offended  at.  this 
pitted  f isiu  shews  a  most  ghastly  and  wrathful  countenand^  pulljog 
the  hair  off  her  head,  ^e  thereupon  seizes  a  wet  ,wiitg.pf  _^a  fowi^ 
which  the  lights  in  the  fire,  .and  (daps  to  their  noses,  matkl 

them  very  faint  and  sick,  and  the v  ’  become  priaonm.  l^t'this 
enchanter  or  angckkok;  (being  beforehand insthicted  bv  his  TbmgaJL 
bowtu  act  hit  part  in  this  dismal  expedition,’)  'takes  nbld  of  herdl^ 
her  hair,  and  efrubs  and  bangs'  her 'so  )6ng  till  she' loses  her  strangti 
sad  wields  ;  and  m  this  combat  his  femiliar  spirit  dots  not  stand^idlt^ 
hut  1^1  about  her  with  might  and  main.’  .  )  •  !  .if  tm.!  \  «  .*(? 


ts  made  to  another  work  of  our  Author.-.  It  if  Ihie  obfumi  .whiob 
draws  and  keeps  all  the  fishes,  and  as  toon  at  the  if  deptvffxl  of 
>ty  they  instantly  and  eagerly  make  off  to  where  they  oan  meoC 
the  fiets,:hook8,  and  harpoons  of  the* Greenlanders/' 

*  This  bektame’s  share  of  the  space  In  the  intenor  df'the^ttfa^ 
t^s,  by  the  description,  undesirable  enough  ‘i'  hat“tofnc%here 
hi  that  interior, .  is  the  region  whieh  ia  accounted  the  foty  best 
VMptacUi  of  departed. spirtta.  ‘And  the  role  of  assignioent  of 
tkja  liappiest  locality^  is  extremely  remarkable,  a  atriklng  fingu* 
Wity  among  the  notions  of  barbaroos  tribes,  and  expretiifw  of 
1  feeling  for  which  we  might  forgive  them  some,  of  tivcir  fUly 
divtiDa,  and  some  of  their  disgusting  habiU.  Tbo  piwfcrhnce 
ftfei^<in^lli0i^lQlQi^pf^iil^ode9,|SiDeaUoQedin  tfmtbUowiof 
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epTMSif  i«  the  more  r»*(iui'k«blo  an  contrasted  with  iht 
pari  at  the  ScAiidinavian  luyliiulucy,  winch  the  mo^ 

ileliflchtriil  rfiftuii  ol'  the  otlur  world  on  tlio  soiiU  of  ihenMi 
(ireadfut  s(«iu^hiercrs,  who,  in  evidence  of  their  faithfully  ris 
tiifiitfiC  their  clnracter  ami  taste,  will  hive  the  skulh  of  lifdr 
eniMidcs  lor  drinkioi^  cnp**. 

•  •  Tlicy  hnve  got  no  notion  of  any  different  state  of  soiih  ifhr 
death;  but  they  luncv  that  all  the  deceased  go  into  the  land  of  Ue 
as  they  term  it.  Nevertheless  they  assign  two  retrestt  kr 
departed  soulf,  viz.  some  go  to  Heaven,  and  some  to  the  centre  of 
the  Earth  ;  but  this  lower  retircnitnt  is  in  their  opinion  theplessaa. 
tp$t.  inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  themselves  in  n  delicious  country,  wlicti 
tltc  sun  shines  continually,  with  an  inexhaiutihlc  stock  of  all  sorts 
choice  provision.  But  this  is  only  the  receptacle  of  such  women  ii 
die  in  labour,  and  of  those  that,  going  n  whale-fishing.  perUh  at  lei; 
this  being  their  reward  to  compensate  the  h.irdships  they  liaVc  under¬ 
gone  in  this  life;  all  the  rest  flock  to  hcMveiu* 

^Vc  understand  the  Author  to  mean  female**  in  the  secood 
ctoscriptive  spcciflcation, — *  those  that,  going,  Slc.  &v,\  hut 
we  cannot  be  certain.  '1  he  women  hnve  an  active  port  alluttfdiQ 
the  w'liule-iisliery,  the  large  boats  of  tlul  service  being  ruted 
by  them  almost  exclusivity. 

That  the  supjuised  difFeretire  of  future  destiny  should  not  kl 
great  enough  fo  threaten  to  any  a  state  of  misery,  will  ftp|>ear  tki 
hS'S  strahgC  if  we  admit  mir  AiithorN  estimate  of  the  genHtd 
fhardeter  of  the  (Si  eenlanders,  w  hom  he  describes  os  nearly  til 
very  hd^nilesS  beings. 

^  *  l^liough  they  arc  yet  subject  to  no  government,  nor  know  of  aay 
magistrates,  or  laws,  or  any  rort  of  discipline,  yet  they  are  so  fiir 
from  being  lawless  or  disordeily,  that  they  arc  a  law  to  tliemselvcit 
their  even  temper  and  good  nature  imiking  them  observe  a  re){uhr 
and  ortlerly  behaviour  towards  otic  nnother.  Onb  cannot  enaagli 
admire  how  peaceably,  lovingly,  and  uniteil  they  live  tngetbtri 
hatred  end  eitvy,  striiea  and  jars,  nre  never  heard  of  among  tketa 
i\nd  although  it  may  happen  that  one  bears  a  grudge  to  another,  yd 
it  never  breaks  <Hit  into  any  scolding  or  tiglitiog;  neither  have  tWy 
iibv  words  to  express  such  passions,  or  auy  iuju^ous  and  pruvukia| 
terms  of  quairtUiug.* 

It  is  ailmitled,  however,  that  such  a  thing  tis  a  murder  bd 
been  kuuwti  to  Imppeii^  in  which  ease  tiie  retribution  would  bet 
retaliatl^ii  cxecuitMt  by  tlm  relatives  of  the  ittiirtlered  |)eisoii.'  h 
is  accoiuded  juat,  aiul  even  betrevoleilt,  to  destroy  such  persoof  •> 
are  believed  lu  exercise  a  maligu.iiii  power  of  wiicticrafi.  « 

It  is  true,  tliat  with  iIh*  praise  of  ilieir  liartulesaiirs**,  the  hoard 
illissionary  mingles  the  most  downright  iiiiputaiioiis  of  siupidiiy 
And  tlie  actounis  given  hv  the  inissioli.iries  of  ttie  Uniit**!  Bee* 
tl.r  *0^  confirm  this  (*siimate,of  their  men ta I  fjctiltif  s,  even  tota* 
Teiigth,  we  almost  fear,  of  invalMaiing  Egede’s  judgenaenl  tkd 


IEf^e^f  Ofp^lcHid.  IM*- 

mi^ht  f%\9t  (ht^ro  ^nerally  to  a  re^tpedtaMe  degMe  #f 

thf  iniHI»*ctual  mamitthl. 

At  ili^  name  time,  they  furfirnh  one  of  the  many  exemplifi^* 
fton^  of  the  woiideriol  perfeenon  to  which  the  fjiuhieH  nny  bt 
di^iplioeti  unticr  the  iiiHoeiiceof  an  iin  nediate  conHi.iiit  intereti 
aiifi  imperimm  iit^oessity.  In  the  exquisite  percepiiona  and  adroit* 
jtffn  dnpUyed  in  cntehinit:  neitU,  aint  and  fowl,  we  aee  what 
ini<iH  he  attaiiieil  hy  them  in  other  depirtioenia  of  exerciae  and 
imffof«*inefit^  were  it  |NiHHible  to  nuke  the  inlerent  as  prei^nin^ 
and  roiup4ilsory  an  ili;it  of  ub.ainiiii;  food.  The  deMCiiptiotts  of 
tin*  niiiiin  r  of  their  proseoutiinc  this  ^ruinl  bii'<^iiiesa’Of  tlieir  Hfe’, 
^  irr  amoMG^  the  most  cnrioim  thin&fs  in  the  book.  And  it  almost 
I  fnlirely  oonsistn  of  curious  thinff<,  described  and  related  In  the 
direct  lively  manner  of  a  man  most  intimately  conversant  with 
the  matters  of  which  he  is  teHiii!^.  'I’lie  ntter  simplicity  with 
wliiclie\cry  thiri>r  is  told,  the  absence  of  all  nianai^e  iieiit  and 
i  Ritviy  of  phrase,  will  require  that.tlie  readiT  should  not  be  fa®ti- 
diutis  when  perusins^  the  part*!  descriptive  of  the  inconceivably 
filthy  and  loathsome  habits  of  the  people.  1 1  is  beyond  the  jiower 
ol  civilized  comprehension  how  human  crenttures  could  ever  have 
betMi  content  in  such  a  condition.  And  it  thready  hei^iteiis  our 
idmiration  of  the  generous  and  disinterested  spirit  of  the  men 
I;  that  could,  ill  oider  to  promote  their  welfare,  subdue  (lie  violent 
^  retmcuaiice  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  to  livinf(  aroonfl^ 

i  them  — I’hrre  was  a  kind  of  propriety  in  reprinting  the  tiook,  re* 

ftxrdod  in  the  lii*:lit  of  a  tribute  to  the  adiniraldc'Christun  bene* 


I  vuleiMv  of  its  Author  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  also  bo 
icceptable  to  the  public,  at  this  time  of  zcnl  for  missions  and  |M)lar 
r  geography.  We  will  terminate  this  notice  with  that  account  of 
i  a  sea-monster  which  has  been  so  often  aciverteil  tO|  (he  veracity 
of  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
while  nevertheless  it  is  likely  eiiuuirh  that  surprise  and  fear  miicbt 
^  ancuiisciuiisly  exiigs^orate  the  portentous  pheiioineuoD.  It  ia  ob* 
^vable  that  our  Anthor  docs  not  precisely  any  that  he  liHimelf 
saw  if,  tliou:rh  it  soems  reasoiuhlc  to  infer  this  from  the  positive 
terms  he  employs  in  the  dest'riptioii.  Ueferrimi  to  tlie  lci<eiidary 
iccounts  of  a  variety  of  cnuriitoiis  marine  aiitmiU,  he  aays^ 

*  But  none  of  them  have  been  seen  by  us,  or  any  of  ouf  ttmw,  that 
over  I  could  bear,  save  that  mofet  ilremlful  sen-monvter.  that  Shewed 
itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  theyeai^  1731,  off  oar  new  co» 
lony  in  6V.  This  monster  was  of  so  huge  a  size,  that  coming  out  of 
the  water,  its  head  reached  as  high  as  the  mjwt'hoad ;  ila  body  was  at 
holky  ns  the  ship,  and  three  or  four  times  aw  King.  It  had  a  long 
pointed  Knout,  and  spinited  like  a  whale ;  great  broad  paws,  and  the 
^y  seemed  covers  with  shell-work.  itK  skin  very  rugged  and  un* 
^vcp.  The  Under  part  of  its  body  was  shaped  like  an  enormous  huge 
^orpent,  and  when  ix  dived  agaiw  undev  water,  it  plunged  bnckwavda 
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mio  the  eeOy  ftnd  ho  raised  its  tail  aufl,  which  seemed  a  whotesbiai 
length  disunt  from  the  bulkiest  part  of  the  body.* 

It  may  be  remarked  bow  account  m  rendered  by  tbi 

adoption  of  so  perfectly  indebnite  a  standard  ot  dimeii!iioo  n 
tlie  sise  of  *  a  abip  *  The  bulk,  iieyertbeleas,  must  hare  bees 
somewhat  prodigious  to  have  struck  tlie.  wit  nesses  as  being 
liifniliahsed  as  ibey  were  to  the  sight  of  tiie  largest  known 
habitants  of  the  ocean.  ] 

Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Prrparinf  for  poblicstiont  •  Serif*  of  merce  of  Russia,  particularly  of  Ntfn, 
Portraits  of  th«  British  Poets,  from  burg,  with  the  last  export  and  iayfn 

CliMticrr  to  C*owper,  copied  from  the  regulations. 

Bto»t  authentic  originals,  and  engrarnl  Mr.  George  Woodley,  author  of  ** 
in  the  line  manner,  hy  Englehearl,  deraption,*’  will  soon  publish,  ia  ootai\ 

Warren,  Wed^wooil,  &.c.  and  in  sixe  Comubia,  a  descriptive  i)oeiii,  ia  ivt 

aad  selection  peculiarly  adaptt'd  to  the  cantos. 

illustration  of  Mr.  Caoipbdrs  Spec!-  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  ihs 
■lens  of  British  Poets.  To  be  cotu*  Cathedial  of  York,  by  Mr.  BritUis,  is 

pletcd  til  atxMit  t«vcnty«five  parts,  each  .  junt  computed,  aud  nill  afford  aaiair* 
part  conlaiutng  lux  portraits.  resting  present  to  the  lovers  of  aatisM 

In  the  press,  ami  speedily  will  be  English  architecture.  'I'he  work  maku 

published,  the  AhomUiations  of  the  a  handsomo  4(o.  vohimc,  and  besidaiaa 

Jesuits  Exposed ;  or  their  ductriues  aud  ample  history  and  description  of  ikn 

■loroliiy  ccntrasied  with  the  principles  splendid  edifice,  coiUain.s  33  engrsviap, 

and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Heathens.  soioa  of  which  are  pecniiatly  beautikd{ 

Translated  from  the  Freo*  b  uf  the  Abb4  they  are  executod  hy  L  and  U.  Lskses, 

BerthW  r,  by  George  Rusaell.-'-This  most  Scott,  &c.  from  Drawings  by  F.  Msc* 

eitraordinary  work,  the  original  uf  kenxie  and  H.  Bbis. 

which  first  appeare<l  in  Holland,  in  the  The  first  number  of  the  Illustratioasof 
year  lldd,  ountaina  not  less  than  Lie htield  Cathedral,  by  the  same  aulkoi; 

quotations  f^om  books  published  hy  the  has  also  appeared  ;  aud  the  fourth  iio» 

Jesuits  thftnselves.  These  quotaliors  ber  of  bis  Chronological  lllnstiaiioaid 

am  iiiM-rtad,  in  their  original  Latin,  at  the  Antient  Architecture  of  Great  Bn* 

the  foot  of  the  page,  nudrr  the  corre*  tain.—* This  work  js  intended  to-fanmk 

apowdtng  pasaages  in  English ;  together  the  antiquary  and  architect  with  a 

with  the  wauKS  of  upwards  of  65  Jesuit  miliar  and  ample  display  of  the  styUK 

authors  from  whose  writings  they  aft  dates,  and  features  of  the  ecclesiartkd 

takea.  The  rrfrreaces  will  be  found  to  architecture  of  this  country,  froa  Ui| 

be  minute  and  ■atisfiM’tory.  earliest  examples  to  the  time  of  Ueaiy 

A  poathuamus  poetical  work  ia  about  Vlll. 
to  nudie  its  appearance,  entitled  **  My  Proposals  for  publishing  by  tubscfipr 
Ledger *s '  Lagacy,*’  baing  conaic  lalce,  tion,  an  Historical  and  Descripbis 
lie.  in  verse,  by  the  late  Tim  Bobbiu  Account  of  the  Abbeys  and  OasUai  ia 

tba  younger,  author  of  **  London,  or  the  Yorkshire.  By  Tliornas  Dunham  Wl^ 

Triuaapb  of  Quackery.**  taker,  LL.D.  F.R.SL  P.S.A.  llluftialdl 

Mr.  Byowater  t*  prinCiug,  Physiolo*  by  a  aeries  of  views,  drawn  and  eDgravc| 

gical  Pragmeutai  or  skatebes  of  various  by  W.  Wrstall,  A.R.A^.aitd  F.  Mac- 

anbjecla  iutiaMitely  connected  with  the  keozie. — Conditions.  The  work 

study  bf  Pkyflolugy.  divided  inUt  distinct  portions,  eadi  yW* 

SiMuoal  Lyaaaa,  Bsq.  reeautly  dead,  tion.  to  be  complete  ip  itself.  Tkeftn^ 

kaa  Irfk  mudy  for  puklicaiion,  BcmaiiM  will  consist  of  Kivau|x  and  ByUud 

of  a  Roman  ViUa  at  Bognor,  iu  Suaaax,  beyi  aivl .  Uelruslcy  Castle,  ip 

eontaiuing  34  coloured  plairs,  which  number^ ^To  be  publislied  in 

will  appear  in  a  f«  w  dafa.  correaponn  with  the  **  'Views  ’of  tW 

•bfr.  Barisow,  a  Russian  gewtleuMn,  Caves  in  Y’orkshiro>'*.  A  few  copies  dl 

kaa  ■  work  io  prc»a»  no.  two  Goot*  ba  tMcepoff'^oa  lf«;R€,^^|>cr,  with 
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of  tbe  plates  to  illustrate 
«•  pr^ker’s  History  of  Yorktbira.*'— 
Tbr  Ant  auinbrr  to  appear  in  November 
ml,  anA  to  be  pubitsbed  monthly,  each 
aiNBhtv  to  contain  three  plates  with  da- 
imptite  laitar-preas,  price  lOs.  6d. 

5pf«dily  will  be  publishad,  an  Essay 
gathaOngln  and  Parity  ol  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church  of  iha  British  Isles  ond  its 
laAvptndence  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
3j  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  IXD.  Rector 
el  Rillasandra,  kc.  8vo. 

Id  the  press  o  third  volume,  in  Svo. 
esifonaly  with  tlie  two  already  printed, 
cf  Sermons  on  the  Practical  Duties  of 
Car  sciaaity;  tbr  Families.  BytheRee. 
‘Me  Clapp,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Baliol 
Coilrfe,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Long  Benton, 
Narthumberland,  and  Master  of  Lest- 
withiet  Grammar  School,  Cornwall.— At 
(be  tame  time  will  be  pubtahed,  a  new 
(ditioa  of  tbe  former  two  voliiroea. 

Id  tbe  press  in  a  small  pocket  volume. 
Selections  fiom  the  Old  and  New  Ver¬ 
nons  of  the  Psalms  of  Dari  I.  Being  a 
coarse  of  tinging  psalms,  arranged  for 
fcaeral  um  in  parish  churches  and 
chapels,  upon  the  plan  recommended 
by  tbe  late  Bishop  Oibaon.  By  a  Pres¬ 
byter  of  the  Unit^  Chnrch  of  England 
sad  Ireland. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hawkint  is  printing,  in  a 


post  Sva  volume,  a  oottactioa  of'piatm 
in  verse,  entitled,  The  Harp)  or.  Poetical 
Hours.  '  * 

Mr.  A.  Simpaon,  author  of  **  OI|aar* 
rations  on  Hemvralopia,’*  has  a  wor^ 
nearly  ready  to  appear,  on  the  Preset* 
vation  of  Healthiness,  and  Prevrntiob 
oT  Diriemi'evs  among  IfuriMrs,  hck  Ml 
Unkindly  Cliumiea.  .  , 

Mr.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  thA 
**  History  nf  Tottenham,'*  will  toon  pub¬ 
lish,  the  History  and  Antiquiiica  of  .Rii- 
mootoo,  with  a  map  of  the  parish,  aM 
many  other  engrarlofs. 

Mr.  T.  Moulc  is  piaparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  Bibilotheca  Hemldicn,  In  a 
royal  8vo.  solume,  with  approprIatA 
embellishments. 

Mr.  Frederick  Accnm  has  nearly 
ready,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  a  lleecription 
of  the  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Instru¬ 
ments  employed  Ih  operative  and  ex- 
perimenul  Chemistry,  with  sixteen  4to. 
plates. 

Preparing  for  publication  In  one  large 
volume,  8vo.  a  Greek  and  Engli'th  Lex« 
icon.  By  John  Jones,  LL.D.  author  of 
a  **  Greek  Grammar,**  Ilc. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  France  la 
1818.  By  Lieut.  Francis  Hsil,  I4ih 
Light  Dragoons,  H.  P.  antlior  of  **  Triw 
vela  In  North  America.'* 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 


•loeiArnT. 

Tbe  Life  of  ^Villiam,  Lord  Russell, 
vitb  sonic  account  of  the  tiroes  in 
vhicb  he  lived.  By  Lord  John  Russell. 
With  a  portrait  engraved  by  Fittler. 
ito.  It  lit.  6d.  boards. 

'  Some  scconnt  of  the  Life  of  Rachael 
Whoibesley,  Lady  Russell.  By  the 
Editor  of  **  Madame  du  Deffand's 
**  Lstters."  Followed  by  a  series  of 
ktten'frum  Lady  Russell  to  her  hut- 
Aaad,  William,  l^rd  Russell,  from  1879 
to  1689;  tog^her  with  some  Miscel- 
lissoui  letters  to  and  from  Lady 
Ranell.  To  which  are  added  eleven 
letters  from  Dorothy  Sidney,  Coun- 
Sunderland,  to  George  Sari  lie. 
Mandril  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1680. 
Pabitrtwd  fbom  the  originals  ‘  in  the 
yeerioe  of  bis  Grace  the  Dokt  of 
V^^shiit.  4to.  II.  5s.  boards. 

. 

'  .  loTAiHr. 

^lofuas'oa  Botany,  far  tbeusa  of 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

young  persons ;  explaining  the  structure 
of  plants,  and  the  profreas  «f  vagaia- 
tion.  ISioo.  8s.  hoards.— Oialoirvias  om 
Entomolofy,  with  95  plates,  are  in  the 
press. 

aaocATiqa. 

Stories  for  Children ;  ehiafly  eooflaed 
to  words  of  two  syllables.  By  tbe 
Author  of  Aunt  Mary's  Teles.*  IBma 
Is.  6d.  half-bound.  * 

Lesaons  in  Scripteiw  Chroiiologys 
illustrated  by  a  celonrad  irhsooolngic^ 
scale  ;  to  which  are  added,  Qmetloar  oo 
the  Lesaoes,»tabe  uaad  by  leachrrs  lo 
examining  their  olasaci.  ’  By  JohwiHK^ 
M'.A.  Ufa  Feltow  of  Onel  CoH^, 
OxAardi  Rector  of  Enmovw  And  Bweies- 
wiek,  Somarset;  Aathor  of  the  Villaft 
Seho^  Improved,  Ate.  la.  Sdr 

eurroar.  »  *  . 

The  History  of  Aocifnt  WittsMra, 
northem  ‘  dlstrioi;  ’  By  Sr  *  ^  Ricbasd 


m 


Li$i  q/*  fVorks  retenihf  PMiH^ed 


CuU  HoMi,  B«ft.  F.iLSw  aiKi  P.A.S. 
lulto,  41.  4*  tHMird*.  tarjKpapfr,  61  6«. 

Ltitfrt  «>n  the  Event*  vhirh  have 
pA**4^  III  frAurt!*  rui*^  the  Krutor^tioa 
ill  in  13  Ky  Unleii  Maria  Wnliaau* 
^lu  7*.  6A* 

A  >i4rtaliv«  oi'  lha  ^uieriiiga  and 
u|.  UMt  &o  ,ik9  R'vrf 

Oriii*»c6  tftid  A  (III  a,  ill  AtQrrira  ; 

*Ld  fr  m  E«ifl.iiid  in  Id  •TcnU-r 
inn,  miii  )iiiii«<U  th«  p.itiiuta  ^«ircra  *n 
Vr«>«aat<la  imi<1  Caracc.’iti.  Hy  G. 
|l.ptir«U'y,  F.-q  I  ttr  of  tb«  hrti 

V*  i  ♦*!  1*1*10  in  !«♦*  Ml  vi<  «  oi 

Pm*  K.  piiul.c,  4imI  CCM|iiiijnil>«iit 

of  th«  BritKh  Bii^adv  in  Snuih  Auiarica. 
6vo  S'*. 

<tbi*»-rvat'ona  on  th«»  l^ihi«0|4iy  oi 
Crimin  I  Jiuienruilfiic** ;  bt**nK  an 
iiut:«tik4i'(iii  o*'  ihtf  pri  iciplea  0(:<;r^nrv 
to  iir  kept  111  vHfw  ducing  itia  raviRioii  of 
tjia  tf  .iyvt  uniot  #iUi  remark*  oii>ir<‘ai.. 
Uiitiary  pr^otin.  By  J.  Ji.  B  *  heno, 
w  Che  Midlife  Tfinple,  E'«|.  F.L.B.  Bvif. 

|tkT*fllV«IC!l. 

Letters  frnqi  Dr.  iarnet  Grreorr,  of 
Kdinbiirgh,  in  Defttoct*  of  bi.'^  E*tay  <4i 
4.1m  Ofliti^iHe  Iff  llir  Reliition  ketarem 
Motive  aa<l  Action,  aod  that  of  Coum 
and  EITet't  in  .Phyticn :  with  Replies  liy 
tho  R*‘V.  AlexaDilarCrombU*,  LL.D.  Bve. 
tOs.  6a. 

«  Miiciit  aniotif. 

ElaaaUana,  Seatiaps,  ami  Plana  of  Ikp 
most  inipiovcd  Gas*  Liybt*  Apparatus 
now  employed  at  the  Gas  Works  in 
Xaimlon,  and  the  principal  'Provincial 
Tovii*  of  Qmat  Britain.  With  a 
description  of  Uie  paocaaa  of  nanuiiac- 
iuriof*  Coal  Gas,  for  the  lighting  af 
streets,  bhutes,  and  public  buildiugs  ; 
acoompaiiiiil  with  eomparativerstimafes, 
axbibiliug  the  moat  economical  inode  of 
piocufuig  this  fpiclr*  of  light.  By 
Frederick  Accum.  With  sevtMi  l.vrgi; 
coAourad  platns,  including  the  plans  of 


in  which  the  efrioents  of 
are  fauidiarly  ex;daiiiad,  and 
to  the  C'tinp  elienki'Hi  ui  you  if 
illuvtratoil  iiv  dd  engratiiigv,  uy  taan. 
4di:  o.  f  (^.  4J. 

Ah'rimunicaJ  Oonarv^iioi>s  n 

the  Royal  Oh«ervait*ry,  G>miw,rk,  g 
4htt  ya.*r  1647.  By  i4ils.i  iWi.  nafo 
iioairr  royal,  and  F  Ri&  P>iRt»hila 
itie  pi««i<leiit  of  the  Royal  SuMm 
loUo)  li.  is. 

P>itaT. 

A  Song  to  ilas'd,  by  iIm  lata  R 
Anvi/t,  M.A*  7rpuftaii^  of  BMpm 
f,rgp  ^vp.  9*.  bdv^QianpoMd  4^nn 
4b^  A*<lhnr%  ^ouhn*  iiiotit  in  $ 
jb<  u>^.  ,whr  II  dcfiied  tb*  V  pta,  iil, 
aiid  fVilMT.  ^ei<it4r  iUidefbOi  mi 
i^hgluiar*  was  able  to  ub'ain  it  fur  i|pa. 
i^p  ill  Use  works  of  the  PooM. 

THtOLQG/. 

An  Apocryphal  Bs*ok,  to  Flkiipif, 
of  a  v«  ry  early  d.4e,  suppo«nd  :h>  Imk 
ba«o  cniirnly  imR,  dallol  %ba 
fH'  Isaiah,  pith  a  Latin  and 
trandat  ou,  B<‘.  By  Richard  LgiUMM^ 
i.Up.  Rp>:iua  Riotewor  .of  UdM, 
,C«n(H>  of  (^nstdCbuioh*  du*.  Svo.  Icfi 
boards. 

A'^nsideratiofia  addknitd  to  Qmtuj 
Gcntleuifii  on  tha  Prevalence  of  Cn«t 
A  Svrmuu  pi  cached  in  4he  FadA 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  on  FriBi, 
lOyt,  1^49,  before*  tbt  ^ 
Mr.  Baron  Gairow,*  and  the'  HoOt'Mii 
Justice  Richardson,  at  the  Lent  AniMi 
By  John  Miller,  M.A;  Fellow  of  Wie 
oeaver  Collm,  Oxfpid^  Qtaplam  uithi 
Jjiigb  sheriff,  la.  6d. 

A  Ta-attM  on  pta  d  f 

'Supreme  Belp^,  pud  Proms  of  ^ 
Christian  Religion,  frith  ao 
^couceming  the  spii'lier' 9p^ehls  mf 
..defeaderf  of  Chriftiauity.  By  TMV* 
Moir,  Member  of  the  Collage  of  JusU^' 
Edinburgh.  l9ipo.  3s.  6d. 


the  Gas  Apfiarotus  at  tiuMruysar  miut, 
and  at  B*iniiuahaai,  Bristol,  CbcaU'r, 
Ac.  &c.  6vo.  1).  6s. 

Maurice  aiud  Berghetta;  or,  the 
Priastsif  Kahery  i^a  tala.  .By  William 
Parnell,  E.n).  M,P.  IBcuo.  7s. 

Forman  :  a  tale.  3  vo*s.  ]7mo.  l&t. 

A  Tranilse  on  Cicyhonndi.  By  a 
Sportsman.  With  ohsrrv.'Uions  on  4he 
treatment  gol.ib^oeders  of  theti\.  With 
a  copperplate  fnmiispiecc,  and  vignette 
tilW.  IRmo.  .Sa  6d. 

MAyutAL  rattosoenv. 

ContersatVwsI^  Natural  Philovophr, 


TSATCLS  TqeocRarHy* 

yiiws  of  Society  and  Manias  iatB 
.^oith  of  Ireland,  in  a  ferict.'of  IsUHh 
^riUen  in  tha  3rear  1S16.  By  J# 
.Paimhir.  Esq.  Author  of  Iriah  Skrtckig 
Sarsdeld,  ^9rtliani  irish  Tal.es, 

'firo.  12s. 

Italy,  iU  Agriculture,  Be.  Frogsl^ 
>f rfgicb  of  M*  Chatpauvifug,  Beioi-i^ 
lers  written  by  him  from  llaly»  »«  jf 
years  1812,  1813,  Translati^  by  W* 
ward  Rigby,  Raq.  *M«0.  F.L.  and 
Area  7s*^6d- 


